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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


Tke business situation has continued 
through another month to absorb the serious 
attention of the country. Not since 1873 
has there been such a critical time. Reports of bank 
suspensions and of the failure of old and established 
financial and commercial enterprises have been 
crowding the newspapers. The worst aspect of these 
failures is the seeming needlessness of so many of 
them. Honorable and well-conducted houses, in the 
very midst of profitable activities, have suddenly been 
forced to the wall through their inability to secure 
the credit that in ordinary times would have been 
extended to them without a question. Our comments 
of last month have been illustrated repeatedly in the 
occurrences of June. Whereas in ordinary times the 
whole fabric of prosperous commercial life rests upon 
confidence, it happens that just now almost everybody 
has become frightened, has withdrawn confidence, 
and has helped to make a bad situation as much worse 
as possible. The banks have been afraid toloan freely 
and help out the merchants and manufacturers, lest 
a fright among their own depositors might occasion 
a ‘‘run” which their cash reserves in hand would 
not suffice to meet. If people would only think that 
nothing is wrong, nineteen-twentieths of the trouble 
would disappear at once. But confidence will not be 
restored until the public can have some assurance as 
to the probable policy of the government with respect 
to several matters. 


Continued 
Business 
Disasters. 


‘ei Debi It is therefore encouraging to be in- 

Session of formed that President Cleveland will 

Congress. call an extraordinary session of Con- 
gress to meet at least as early as September. If it 
were called for August first it would be better still. 
Washington is not a very cool place in August, but 
many less salubrious and agreeable places than Wash- 
ington are advertised as summer resorts; and the 
condition of the country would justify the President 
in summoning the national law-makers at once. The 
thing to be demanded as of instant importance is the 
unconditioned repeal of the silver purchase act. Then 


a clear, straightforward forecast of the Democratic 
intentions regarding the tariff should be given to the 
country without delay. It is probable that a tariff 
policy upon which the President, Secretary Carlisle, 
and a handful of the leaders in the two Houses had 
agreed, could be forced to a passage without many 
weeks of debate. The one thing above all others that 
the country needs is certainty in these matters of 
public policy, and anassurance of stability for a term 
of years. It is evident that but for the country’s con- 
fidence in certain personal qualities of President 
Cleveland, the prevailing business depression would 
have become an uncontrollable panic. In the mind 
of the business community Mr. Cleveland has the 
qualities of conservatism, courage and plain common 
sense. 


To the surprise of the country, the 
Democratic platform adopted at Chi- 
cago a year ago declared in favor of 
the repeal of the federal tax of ten per cent. upon 
State bank notes. Some of our readers may be 
pardoned if they do not precisely and clearly under- 
stand this question. Before the war, the paper money 
of the country was issued by banks chartered under 
the varying laws of the different States. Some States 
had banking systems sound enough to make it prac- 
tically certain that the outstanding notes of their 
banks were redeemable. But in other States, either 
the laws or the methods of bank inspection were so 
imperfect that there could be no certainty from one 
day to the next whether the paper money issued 
under their authority was worth par or worth 
nothing. This system of State-bank issues was abom- 
inable. It was done away with, when the national 
banking system was created in Lincoln’s administra- 
tion, by the simple device of a federal tax large 
enough to make it unprofitable for State banks to 
issue circulating notes. For thirty years we 
have enjoyed the blessing of a uniform national 
currency. Wehave not been compelled to pay any 
attention to the name of the local national bank in- 


Shall We Have 
State-Bank 
Money ? 
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THE MAN AT THE WHEEL.—From Puck, 


scribed on the notes passing through our hands, for all 
are equally sound through the government’s guarantee. 
To repeal the ten per cent. tax would mean that Maine, 
Kansas, California, North Dakota, Ohio, and all the 
other States would be in position to authorize local 
banking institutions to flood the country with paper 
money which could have no certainty of uniform 
safety and value. A Zimri Dwiggins might estab- 
lish a chain of local banks on unsound principles and 
issue paper money which, mingled with the general 
volume of the country’s currency, would be worth- 
less in the hands of the last holders on the failure of 
the banks. It is now asserted in some quarters that 
Congress will refuse to repeal the harmful silver 
purchase act unless that repeal be accompanied by 
the resurrection of the still more pernicious system 
of ‘* wild-cat” paper money that was buried thirty 
years ago. Whatever may or may not be done with 
our currency laws, every business man, every farmer, 
every professional man who receives a salary, and 
every man or woman who earns wages or has a fixed 
money income, should insist absolutely upon a na- 
tional, uniform currency, with the United States 
government at the back of every dollar in circula- 


tion. 


The Republicans will, of course, make the 

Rallying utmost possible capital out of the situa- 
Republicans. tion, Ohio has a State election this year, 
and Mr. McKinley has been unanimously renomi- 
nated for Governor. At the convention at Columbus 
he made an elaborate speech, which may be taken as 
outlining the aggressive future policy of his section 
of the party. Whatever the Democrats do or fail to 
Jo about the tariff, it is certain that the Republicans 


The 
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will make a desperate effort in the Congressional 
elections next fall to gain a majority of seats on the 
everlasting tariff issue. There was great enthusiasm 
in the Ohio convention, and if Mr. McKinley carries 
the State again he will be accounted the most promi- 
nent candidate for the presidential nomination in 


1896. 


Ohio statesmen do not find politics com- 


Ohio's a i . ° 
Republican patible with success in private business. 
Statesmen’ 4 few months ago Governor McKinley 


was swamped completely through the failure of en- 

terprises to which he had lent his support. He was 

the victim of unfortunate circumstances, and his 

conduct at the time revealed those strong and manly 

traits of personal character which his political oppo- 

nents as well as his friends have always recognized 

and admired. But to the average man who does not 

make distinctions, it seemed queer that the great 

tariff financier, who was supposed to know how to 

make laws ensuring the prosperity of the whole coun- 

try, should not be equal to the conduct of his own 

small private affairs. Still more anomalous has 

seemed the recent disastrous failure of another Ohio 
Republican statesman, Hon. Charles Foster, of Fos- 

toria, who retired from the management of the na- 

tion’s finances as Mr. Harrison’s Secretary of the 
Treasury, only to announce in a pathetic letter his 
inability to sustain his too numerous private business 
enterprises. For a time there was a rumor that 

Senator Sherman would retire from the Senate 
in order that Governor McKinley might offer Mr. 

Foster the consolation of a temporary appoint- 
ment to fill the vacancy. But Mr. Sherman had 
no intention of doing such a thing. He is grow- 
ing old, but his great ability is constantly gaining 
in the public appreciation. The letters which 
passed between him and his eminent brother the lat : 
General Sherman thirty years ago, have for some 
months been making their appearance in installments 
in the Century Magazine. Their brilliancy and their 
lofty patriotism throw a new light upon the remark- 
able characters and careers of these two distinguished 
sons of Ohio. It is to be hoped that Senator Sherman 
may for years to come preserve his vigor of frame 
and his clearness and power of mind, Although offi- 
cial doors seem to be closed to him at present, the 
irrepressible Ex-Governor Foraker maintains his 
enormous popularity among the Ohio Republicans, 
and it would seem probable that he will share honors 
in the years to come with Mr. McKinley. His name 
was received with the wildest enthusiasm at the re- 
cent convention. 


The pension question has had more ven- 
tilation than any other during recent 
weeks. Within the organization of old 
soldiers known as the ‘Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic” there has been an acrimonious debate over the 
attitude of that body toward the general subject of 
pensions. One of the New York posts of the G.A.R. 


The Pension 
Discussion. 


took action in disregard of the rules and was ex- 
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pelied. It had assumed to adopt, and to promulgate 
on its own account, certain resolutions criticising the 
existing pension system as extravagant and declaring 
that the rolls contain many fraudulent names. The 
results of the discussion will be good. All now ad- 


JEFFERSON DAVIS. 
(From his latest photograph ) 
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mit that there ought at least to be the fullest pub- 
licity as to applications for pensions, so that in any 
given neighborhood there could be a scrutiny of each 
case by those most familiar with the history and cir- 
cumstances of that case. The Grand Army capnot 
afford to be thought unwilling to have the pension 
rolls sifted. Commissioner Lochren has entered upon 
his duties with a spirit of impartiality and of thor- 
oughness that is winning general confidence. Some 
new rulings have been made that place a narrower 
construction upon the recent ‘‘ disabilities” act than 
prevailed under the last administration, and that will 
result in considerable saving of public money. 


























MISS WINNIE DAVIS. 


One of the most noteworthy events of 
the month with which this record has 
to deal was the removal of the mortal 
remains of Jefferson Davis from the far South to a 
permanent resting-place at Richmond, Va. At va- 
rious places there were impressive demonstrations 
and great parades of ex-Confederate veterans. Per- 
haps the most remarkable aspect of the affair was its 
treatment by the Northern press. A few years ago 
the almost extravagant air of devotion shown in these 
Southern demonstrations in honor of the memory of 
the leader of the ‘‘ Lost Cause,” would have been re- 
garded in the North as unanswerable evidence that 
the South is disloyal to the Union, unreconciled and 
implacable. The very name of Jefferson Davis was 


Honors to 
Jefferson Davis. 
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odious beyond expression in Northern ears. It is not 
beloved yet, by any means, in the Northern States, 
although those of Lee, Stonewall Jackson and various 
other Southern leaders are always mentioned with 
respect and usually with admiration and esteem. It is, 
then, a creditable change in the tone of the Northern 
papers that they did not bitterly criticise the South 
for its show of enthusiasm and undying devotion 
over the coffin of Davis They begin to understand 
that constancy of affection for associates and leaders 
does not involve a particle of disloyalty, and is only 
natural. There are some men in the South who 
seize an occasion of this kind to say foolish things ; 
but they do not represent the dominant sentiment of 
their States. Our Southern brethren only show 
themselves the better Americans when they honor 
the memories of the men who led them in the great 
struggle, of thirty years ago. History will assign 
Jefferson Davis the place that truly belongs to him, 
and meanwhile it would be as superfluous for the 
North to have apprehensions because the South 
cherishes his name among those of its heroes, as for 
the government of Her Majesty Queen Victoria to 
discourage any ardent allusions in Edinburgh to 
Mary Queen of Scots. Some day it will be regretted 
both north and south that Mr. Davis had not been 
restored to all the rights of citizenship before he died. 
His daughter, Miss Winnie Davis. who is widely 
beloved throughout the South and who has hosts of 
friends in the North, was the personage who attracted 
the most attention in the recent ceremonials. 


FORD’S THEATRE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


It was noted as a strange coincidence that 
while the eyes of the country were directed 
to the ceremonies at Richmond in honor 
of Jefferson Davis, and to the funeral of the great 


The Ford's 
Theatre 
Disaster.’ 


actor whose brother had 1.urdered Abraham Lincoln, 
the building in which Wilkes Booth had committed 
the desperate deed collapsed and crushed to death a 
score of government clerks. It wasin Ford’s Theatre 
that Wilkes Booth shot President Lincoln in April, 
1865. The government afterwards acquired the 
building and transformed it into a medical museum. 
But it was subsequently condemned as an unsafe 
structure, and several years ago the museum col- 
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THE LATE EDWIN BOOTH. 


lections were removed. The building has since been 
used by the staff of clerks compiling the voluminous 
war records, and by a part of the pension force. In 
the course of some repairs intended to strengthen its 
walls, the floors féll in during working hours on the 
morning of June 9, burying scores of clerks in the 
débris. It was at first reported that a hundred were 
killed. Afterwards it was found that the number 
was about twenty, with some fifty others seriously 
wounded. There has been a strong and general feel- 
ing of indignation that the government should sub- 


ject its employees to the danger of working in such a 
building. Enough has been spent on edifices to house 
the government's departments and services, but the 
money has not been very wisely distributed. Some 
of the clerks work in palaces of marble or cut granite, 
while others are in dingy, overcrowded and unsafe 
structures. This terrible catastrophe will at least 
have served some good purpose if it results in the use 
of proper safeguards henceforth. The government 
sets a very bad example to private employers of labor 
when it coops up its clerks in death-traps. 
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BOOTH AS ‘‘ HAMLET.” 


Undoubtedly the shadow of the great his- 
toric crime that inseparably connects the 
name of Booth with that of Lincoln lay 
throughout all his subsequent life upon the melancholy 
spirit of Edwin Booth, whose funeral obsequies coin- 
cided so strangely with the second and final tragedy in 
the old Ford’s Theatre. But no one supposes that 
Edwin Booth was in the remotest degree implicated in 
his brother’s insane act. We in this country have con- 
sidered Edwin Booth the greatest Shakesperian inter- 
preter of our generation, if not of all generations. 
The tributes that his lingering illness and his death 
evoked from many sources show how wide has come 
to be the recognition of the actor’s calling as a noble 
and honorable one when nobly and ideally pursued. 
Edwin Booth made many sacrifices for the elevation 
of the stage. He was one of the great national educat- 
ors of his time, and his name will have its place in 
our American Pantheon, if we ever have a temple 
sacred to the memory of our men and women of 
genius. 


Death 
of 
Edwin Booth. 


The condemnation 
an of Professor Briggs 
the Future. —_ by the Presbyterian 
General Assembly at Washing- 

ton was a foregone conclusion. 

Laymen—at least non-Presbyte- 

rian layinen—were totally unable 

to comprehend the method pur- 

sued. Professor Briggs had been 

tried and acquitted by his own 

Presbytery. The General Assem- 

bly entertained an appeal brought 

by the prosecuting committee, 

and proceeded forthwith to pro- 

nounce the Professor guilty and 

to sentence him. This, of course. 

was doubtless in accord with 

what is called ‘ecclesiastical 

law ;” but it is so strangely dif- 

erent from the procedure of civil 

courts, where the rights of an 

accused person are carefully 

guarded, that it seemed highly 

unjust to the secular press and to 

the great outside public. Profes- 

sor Briggs has come out in a ring- 

ing letter calling upon his friends 

not to leave the Presbyterian 

Church. but to stay inside of it 

and fight for their views until 

they win. If they: take this advice 

the prospect for all concerned can 

hardly be called cheerful. Dr. 

Briggs was sentenced to suspen- 

sion from the Presbyterian min- 

istry until he shall have re- 

canted his obnoxious opinions. 

Probably it would have been bet- 

ter for Presbyterian harmony if 

he, and all others who think as he 

thinks, had been summarily and 

unconditionally put outside the Presbyterian com- 
munion. One may have his opinion of the theological 
rigidity which finds it necessary to interfere with 
scholars of liberal views like Dr. Briggs. But since 
the large majority consider the offense so heinous, 
they would perhaps have done better if they had 
made the punishment fit the crime. “ Briggsism” 
stands condemned utterly. Why, then, for consist- 
ency and for peace, should not the whole Briggs group 
be cast out of the Presbyterian Church? Are they 
to be allowed to stay inside in order to have the bet- 
ter vantage ground for fighting the doctrines that the 
General Assembly declares to be essential to Presby- 
terianism? So it would seem. Verily the trouble 
over Professor Briggs and his views of the Bible has 
only just begun, and the heavy fignting lies ahead. 
Next year the contest will be renewed over the case 
of Professor Henry P. Smith, of Lane Seminary, 
whom the Cincinnati Presbytery found guilty and 
suspended, on charges quite similar to those which 
the NewYork Presbytery dismissed in the Briggs case, 


The Briggs Case 
dl 
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yao Sunday The experiment of opening tue World's 
Closing Fair on Sunday was not found very en- 


Controversy. couraging, so far as attendances were con- 
cerned on the first two or three Sundays. The act- 
ive disposition to boycott the Fair altogether on the 
part of the Sabbatarians in consequence of the action 
of the directors, was not sufficiently reckoned with 
when Sunday opening was decided upon. It remains 
to be seen whether from the standpoint of cash re- 
ceipts the Sunday opening may not have been a mis- 
taken policy. The legal aspects of the question were 
of course highly complicated. But the whole coun- 
try had understood in advance that the Fair was to 
be closed on Sunday, and the tardy change of policy 
seemed to involve a breach of good faith. As a ques- 
tion of Christian ethics, it is quite impossible to 
make all good men think alike about Sunday open- 
ing, because the opposing parties approach the ques- 
tion from different standpoints. There are two 
theoretical views and two practical views. A good 
many of the World’s Fair Commissioners seem to 
have taken the ground that while theoretically the 
proper observance of Sunday would require the clos- 
ing of the Fair, the practical arguments for opening 
were imperative. But we are inclined to think the 
other combination the stronger. Theoretically the 
arguments for Sunday opening were well-nigh or 
quite conclusive; but the practical reasons for 
closing were too serious to be disregarded. The 
decision in favor of an open Sunday will disap- 
point many persons to whom the closing question 
seemed to involve a vital point of conscience and of 
national character. But they will make a very serious 
mistake in jumping to the conclusion that they ought 
to boycott the Fair. Let them use all their eloquence 
in persuading people not to visit the Exposition on 
Sunday. Nobody can object to that. But to an- 
tagonize the whole enterprise will be neither patriotic 
nor Christian nor intellectually discerning. 


The managers of the Fair have been 
much exercised over the illiberal policy 
which the railroads have thus far shown. 
It was expected as a matter of course that the roads 
would make very low rates to Chicago from all parts 
of the country. As yet they have shown a very re- 
luctant disposition to do anything of the sort. Yet 
it would redound to the permanent advantage of the 
principal roads if they should do everything 1n their 
power this summer tostimulate travel. Low passen- 
ger rates are capable of producing astonishing re- 
sults. They incite multitudes to travel who never 
traveled before; and these new travelers, having 
once tasted of the luxury, will travel again and yet 
again. Moreover, the Fair at Chicago can but have 
a marked effect upon the nation’s industrial develop- 
ment and therefore upon the future traffic of the rail- 
ways ; and the greater the throng of visitors the more 
important the results. It should be the policy of 
every railroad in the country to carry the largest 
possible percentage of the people who live along its 
lines for at least one visit to the Fair. It might be a 
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good plan for the roads to aid their patrons ia finding 
suitable accommodations at Chicago. — 


The accusations of extortionate charges 
and extreme discomfort at Chicago have 
for the most part been withdrawn. There 
is plenty of available house room for visitors, and 
plenty to eat, at reasonable prices. A little effort 
will suffice to obtain for any visitor the accommoda- 
tions that will suit his convenience or his purse. The 
plan of the Fair is so huge and so ambitious that it 
must not shock visitors to find many things still un- 
finished. Perhaps some parts will never reach com- 
pletion at all. But there is vastly more in the finished 
sections than any one visitor could see in the whole 
period that remains. The universal verdict of visi- 
tors, Europeans and Americans alike, is to the effect 
that this Fair is grand beyond all words to describe 
it, and that no one should fail to see it who can possi-: 
bly manage to go. 


The Situation 
at Chicago. 


The The series of World’s Fair Congresses is 
International in satisfactory progress. The REVIEW 
Congresses. has given its readers so many anticipa- 

tory notices of these great gatherings that nothing 
remains to be said by way of emphasizing their im- 
portance. One after another, without any intervals, 
the Congresses assemble in the building on the lake 
front. Distinguished speakers are to be heard every 
day ; and there was never before any such procession 
of the world’s intellectual leaders as will have passed 
in and out of that building during the present season. 
Many visitors will find the Congresses the most 
attractive part of the World’s Fair. They will have 
done more than any other portion of it to bring the 
nations into harmonious relationship with each other. 
President Bonney’s management of the Congresses is 
winning the highest praise. 


Perhaps more conspicuously than 
anything else, the World’s Fair illus- 
trates the transforming and splen- 
did character of recent achievements in invention ; and 
the applications of electricity have the place of honor 
among the inventions of the past two decades. In- 
deed, so radical has been the change wrought during 
this comparatively insignificant period in the in- 
dustrial world, by the introduction of electrical 
machinery, and so far-reaching are the immaterial 
effects of the revolution, that we seem clearly justified 
in the assumption made in our most prominent title 
this month, that we are beginning an ‘electric age.” 
Edison in America and Sir William Thomson in Eng- 
land are names everywhere identified with electrical 
discovery and progress, and the character sketches 
of these two men,—together with the special article 
on the electrical exhibits at Chicago,—which are 
leading features of this number of the REVIEW, have 
atimeliness that our readers will appreciate. Through 
the eyes of these great experimenters and inventors 
we are enabled to peer into a future full of astonishing 
developments, 


Electrical Prog- 
ress and Our 
Character Sketches. 
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Ten years ago the opening of the 
Northern Pacific as a completed line 
from St. Paul to the Western ocean 
was celebrated with great éclat at St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis and all along the line. The completion of the 
Canadian Pacific was also an event whose importance 
in turn had due recognition. These two great lines 
had been built with the aid of enormous government 
subsidies. The Northern Pacific had received public 
lands along its route, amounting in the total to an 
area of imperial extent. The Canadian Pacific had 
not only received from the Dominion government 
vast concessions of land, but it had also been aided 
by the government's guaranty of its loan ; so that the 
whole public credit of Canada and much of the 
country’s prospective wealth in natural resources was 
employed to make this great highway a realized fact. 
The construction of these lines was attended with an 
immense amount of public discussion, They were 
enormously advertised in the press and in the debates 
of: parliamentary bodies. But now, almost without 
the notice of the general public, another transcon- 
tinental line, following a course midway between the 
Northern Pacific and the Canadian Pacific, has been 
completed and opened to traffic, without any form of 
subsidy or puplic aid. The Great Northern system 
is the creation of the splendid energy and the large 
knowledge and faith of James J. Hill, of St. Paul. 
That city, to which Mr. Hill went from Canada as a 
poor youth in 1856, has watched his career with a 
growing pride. He was perhaps the first man fully 
to realize the agricultural possibilities of the valley of 
the Red River of the North. From steamboat man- 
agement on that peculiar waterway he grew into acon- 
trol of the railways, which had been devised to carry 
their wheat to market ; and his elaborate system of 
‘* wheat iines ” came to be the largest source of sup- 
ply of the huge Minneapolis mills. As North Dakota 
began to develop, Mr. Hill threw out a westward 
line, straight to the Great Falls of the Upper Mis- 
souri. Thence he built into Butte City, Mont., 
and claimed a share in the transportation of the ore 
and mineral products. And finally he pressed on 
across Washington to the new cities on the Puget 
Sound. He controls, as the Great Northern system, 
nearly five thousand miles of railway, with one 
Eastern terminus at Minneapolis-St. Paul (having a 
special Chicago connection), and with another East- 
ern terminus at Duluth, whence he operates fast lake 
steamers to Buffalo. Mr. Hillis in the prime of his 
strength at fifty-five, and one may easily imagine 
him, with his daring ability to do large things, in- 
augurating a line of Pacific steamers to feed his rail- 
way with the merchandise of Japan, China and Aus- 
tralia. It is no wonder that the enthusiasm of St. 
Paul and the entire Northwest was genuine and un- 
alloyed when in the early days of June great festivi- 
ties were held in Mr. Hill’s honor, and in commemo- 
ration of the full opening of the Pacific line. James 
J. Hill is not a railroad man of the Wall-street type, 
like the late Mr. Gould, nor of the ‘ Napoleonic ” 
type, like the strategic but not always successful Mr. 


The ‘ Great 
Northern”’ and 
Its Builder. 


McLeod. He is intimately versed in the technique of 
railway construction and operation. He has the 
genius which consists of infinite capacity for pains- 
taking and for details. He is a practical financier.: 
But above all he is a man of large faith in the regions 
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he has helped to build up, and he has succeeded be- 
cause he has sought to identify his great enterprises. 
with the prosperity of the Northwest. The REview 
OF REVIEWS had occasion two or three months ago 
to comment upon Mr. Hill’s philanthropic spirit and 
his disposition to administer his large wealth for the 
benefit of his fellow citizens. It is a rare thing to 
find a man who in the very midst of his largest under- 
takings, which require all the means he can com- 
mand, is generous enough to make large gifts for 
religion, education and art. 


Reciprocity In the same week with the celebrations in 
with _ Mr. Hill's honor, there wasa well attended 
Canada. convention in St. Paul for the promotion 
of reciprocity between the United States and Canada. 
Mr. Hill was one of the speakers. Mr. S. A. Thomp- 
son, of the Duluth Chamber of Commerce, who is 
making himself our first authority on questions of 
lake navigation and commerce, and our most con- 
vincing advocate of a ship canal to connect the 
Great Lakes with the sea, was a prominent delegate, 
and Canada was well represented. The sentiment of 
the convention was predominantly in favor of a 
reciprocity arrangement between the two countries 
that would rest upon the natural tendencies of trade, 
and promote the largest and most profitable inter- 
course. Mr. E. V. Smalley, the well-known journal- 
ist of St. Paul, who was prominent in the reciprocity 
convention at Grand Forks, North Dakota, last year, 
served very actively in organizing this gathering. 
Mr. Smalley’s idea of a basis for a reciprocity treaty 
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is ‘‘free exchange of all natural products, and of 
manufactured articles produced in the two countries 
at substantially the same cost for labor and raw ma- 
terial.” The Canadians in the convention would not 
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go so far; and the resolution as adopted was drawn 
by Mr. James Fisher, of Winnipeg. The subject has 
many and diverse bearings, and frankness compels the 
opinion that nothing is likely to be accomplished for 
several years to come. Meanwhile, every one ought 
to be able to eve how great is the loss that is occa- 
sioned by the existence of an arbitrary line across the 
heart of the North American continent, which diverts 
natural currents of trade, compels the creation of un- 
natural traffic routes, and separates neighboring com- 
munities by barriers as obstructive as if hundreds ot 
miles intervened. Thereis a demand for large states- 
manship equal to a permanent solution of the question 
how to efface that obstructive and growingly vexa- 
tious line. 


Rane The Great Northern’s Pacific line is the 
Development of largest of our recent achievements in 
Local Transit. yailroad building. For the present the 
country is almost sufficiently supplied with the great 
steam railways. The activity that was absorbed ten 
years ago in adding to the railroad mileage of the 
country has of late been largely diverted to tramways 
and light suburban motor lines. There is in process 
a most extraordinary development of street railway 
systems. In hundreds of our cities and towns there 
is a new interest in this subject. Old horse car lines 
are being acquired and consolidated by new com- 
panies, and rapid electric systems are the result. The 
lines are thrown well out to the suburbs, with the 
consequence of aiding in a wider distribution of town 
populations and a happier and more healthful mode 
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of life. A second stage has been reached in the pro- 
jection of numerous systems to connect neighboring 
towns and villages with quick electric trains, and to 
follow the distribution of telephone service through 
rural districts with transit facilities. Thus while 
one class of men is discussing with anxiety the social 
problems bound up in the massing of population in 
great cities and the congestion of the slums, another 
class is unconsciously doing very much to solve the 
problem by supplying cheap' and rapid transit and 
thus stimulating the dispersion of population. It is 
the most interesting social movement of the day. 


Thereis another movement that is work- 
ing coincidently towards the same end. 
The extraordinary demand this year for 
bicycles, which has crowded the factories beyond 
their capacity and is bringing new competitors into 
the market with cheaper wheels, means something 
more than a passing craze for a temporarily popular 
amusement. The safety bicycle is one of the revolu- 
tionizing inventions of this age, and itis in its way 
destined to accomplish as important social results as 
the electric street railway. From being exceptional, 
its use has become common, and from being common 
it now bids fair to become well- nigh universal. 
Where the roads justify, workingmen have begun to 
appreciate the fact that the wheel relieves them from 
the necessity of living near the shop. So great is its 
speed that five or even ten miles is not a prohibitive 
distance between home and work. The young doctor 
in the town, and also in the country, where the roads 
justify, visits his patients on his wheel. Even the 
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clergyman—again, where the roads justify—combines 
exercise and business by wheeling his round of parish 
calls. The wheelmen have taken the lead in demand- 
ing good country roads, and the construction of proper 
roads will remove one of the chief objections to 
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country residence. Well-graded, smooth roads, prop- 
erly drained and well cared for, are a public interest 
that demands universal attention. They are a prime 
factor of civilization. The churches should join in 
the chorus for highways made broad and smooth, in 
accordance with numerous Scripture injunctions. 
Good roads in a rural county mean better schools, 
better churches, better markets, higher prices for 
land, and better times every way. When the good 
roads are secured, the long-distance travel on bicycles 
will become something very considerable, as it 
already is in Great Britain. By the way, it is to be 
hoped that competition may avail very materially to 
reduce the price of bicycles. If the makers would 


-but reduce their prices by one-half, they would so 
greatly multiply the army of riders who would 
clamor for good roads that nothing could resist the 
demand ; and the good roads would in turn so stim- 
ulate the demand for bicycles that the manufacturers 
would make more money than ever. 
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And what, then, with universal bicy- 
cles and all-penetrating electric cars, 
is to become of ‘that noble animal 
the horse?” Already the street-car horse has been 
superseded almost everywhere, and his days are num- 
bered. The excellence of street-car transit in many 
of our cities has had the effect to destroy the trade of 
cabs, hacks, omnibuses, and other horse-drawn ve- 
hicles; anid so the cab horse and the “bus horse are 
following the street-car horse. Moreover, the rela- 
tive number of people who keep carriages in cities is 
greatly falling off for the same simple reasons; and 
the livery stable business is also obviously on the wane. 
Dame Fashion now pronounces it entirely permissible, 
where the facilities are good, to use the elevated, 
cable or electric cars instead of carriages for occasions 
which formerly demanded horses and drivers at any 
price. It is predicted that the invasion of suburban 
towns and even of remoter country districts by elec- 
tric lines will lessen the use of horses for driving, 
and that bicycle competition will severely affect both 
riding and driving horses. With the era of good roads, 
morever, it is anticipated that traction machines of 
one kind or another may do much of the hauling that 
is now performed by draft horses. And yet interest 
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in the horse and his possibilities of speed and strength 
was never so great as it is this year. The breeding 
and training of fast horses has come to be a science, 
and unheard of records are made only to be quickly 
broken by new favorites of the turf. The passion 
for fast horses is attaining the proportions of a na- 
tional vice. At present the horse is not in danger of 
extermination ; and his interests, too, demand the 
improvement of all public highways. 


In Michigan woman have been granted the 
ballot for municipal and other local pur- 
poses,—a reading-and-writing qualification 
being incorporated in the law. The tendency is 
strong ina number of States towards the granting 
of the municipal franchise to women. There is also. 
a marked disposition to introduce bills in the legisla- 
tures providing for the establishment of a simple 
educational qualification for all voters. It is easy to 
overestimate the good to be accomplished by the ex- 
clusion of illiterates from the suffrage, except in the 
Southern States; but the movement is a good one 
both South aud North. It is gratifying to observe 
that the Northwestern States are beginning to repeal 
their laws which give the full elective franchise to 
immigrants who have been in the county not more 
than half a year. A full American naturalization 
requires five years; and no State should allow un- 
naturalized persons to vote or hold public office. 


Changes 
in the 
Suffrage. 


The German election of June 15 was per- 
haps the most exciting and engrossing 
popular demonstration that has been wit- 
nessed since the creation of the Empire some twenty 
years ago. Under the German system, unless a can- 
didate obtains a clear majority of all the votes polled 
there must be a second election between the leading 
candidates. There were so many parties in the field 
that the average number of contestants for each seat 
was five. Consequently, in more than half the dis- 
tricts it proved necessary to hold second elections; 
and the final result had not been reached when these 
pages were sent to the press. The most striking fact 
about the polling on the 15th was the tremendous in- 
crease in the vote of the Social Democrats. This 
party, once so small and so persecuted, is now by far 
the strongest of all in Berlin, and leads also in various 
other German cities. It polled more than 150,000 
votes in the capital of the Empire. Eugene Richter, 
the great radical, whose anti-Socialist pamphlet this 
REVIEW published two months ago, finds his party 
greatly reduced, although he himself is re-elected. It 
was the combined vote of the Social Democrats, the 
Radicals and the bulk of the Ultramontanes that had 
defeated the Emperor’s Army bill on May 6 by the de- 
cisive vote of 210 against 162. The supporters of the 
bill were the Conservatives, the National Liberals, 
the Poles, and about a dozen Ultramontanes. It would 
seem likely that the new Reichstag will be even less 
favorable than the former body to the Emperor’s de- 
mands for a bigger army ; but the parties are so nu- 
merous and the issues are so involved that predictions 
cannot be wisely made at this distance. 
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” The France waits with anxious expectancy for 
French the evolution of factors of disturbance on 

Elections. 


the other side of the Rhine which may fa- 
cilitate her design upon Elsass-Lothringen. Pre- 
occupied with events in Germany, the French parties 
are preparing for their own electoral campaign. M. 
Dupuy, the Prime Minister, has launched his mani- 
festo, which has only three heads : 

1. Labor legislation destined to regulate the rela- 
tions of capital and labor -in a spirit of Republican 
solidarity, so as to correct the harshness of economic 
laws by a co-efficient of humanity. 

2. Fiscal reforms apportioning taxation more equi- 
tably to the means of the taxpayers. 

3. A law of association regulating the relation of 
civil and religious society in a spirit of tolerance and 
liberty. 

M. Dupuy, with his policy of Republican concentra- 
tion, is opposed by M. Goblet, with his programme 
of the Social-Radical alliance. It is too early as yet 
to forecast the result. Meanwhile tie Chamber has 
been passing resolutions demanding the disqualifying 
of functionaries and priests from being elected depu- 
ties. 


Ma Mr. Stead sends us the following sum- 
y ae é : 
in mary of recent political and social activ- 
England. ities in England and the British Empire : 
In May, this year, the ‘‘ pious fraud of the almanac” 
brought with it the radiance of June; nor would the 
May Queen, even on the first of the month, have 
lacked abundance of flowers with which to decorate 
her May-pole. The two great sections of the English- 
speaking world each kept holiday on the occasion of 
opening, the one the Imperial Institute, and the other 
the World’s Fair, amid such pageantry as the Empire 
and the Republic can supply. With characteristic 
impetuosity both the English-speaking peoples opened 
their shows before the exhibits were in place, for 
Midsummer Day will be past and gone before either 
at Chicago or at Ken- 
sington the spectacle is 
complete. It does not 
matter so much about 
the Imperial Institute, 
which is not likely to be 
a popular resort, given 
over as it is almost en- 
tirely to what Lord 
Rosebery described as 
“Blue Book and 
Biscuit,” but it was 
rather a serious matter 
for the World’s Fair. 
‘The Imperial Institute 
was opened by Her 
Majesty on the tenth of 
May. The pageant at 
the opening was pretty 
and popular, the sun 
was propitious—it was 
at. the very crown of the 
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year’s prime—and the parade of the Australian and 
Indian troops was very impressive. After the 
opening the Prince of Wales held a huge reception, 
and claret-cup and tea and ices were dispensed 
from behind one-third of a mile of counter to 
25,000 guests representing everybody who is anybody 
in the great middle class, with a sprinkling of other 
bodies above and below. Some of the well-dressed 
crowd hissed Mr. Gladstune, who was present as the 
Prince's guest,—an incident the importance of which 
was absurdly exaggerated. Who can guarantee the 
good behavior of 25,000 persons, especially when they 
have been supplied with champagne cup “ free gratis 
and for nothing?” Besides, what did Mr. Gladstone 
care? Surely every one knows that he is far too 
securely mailed in the triple brass of his own con- 
scious rectitude to feel anything but a momentary 
compassion for the vulgarity of the humorists who 
thought to save the Union as the geese saved the 
Capitol, by their sibillation. It is much to be wished 
that at these huge democratic receptions the mob 
should behave itself like a gentleman. But when party 
feeling runs high and the wine runs free, occasional 
contretemps are inevitable, and it is true philosophy 
to make the least of them by treating them as if they - 
were as much matter of course as a countercheer in 
the House of Commons, 


The Australian Irregular Horse, with 
their business-like uniform and _ their 
jaunty Tyrolese hats, excited universal 
admiration as they rode through the streets, The In- 
dians were, perhaps, more picturesque, although that 
is doubtful. But the Australians—well, they were 
bone of our bone, flesh of our flesh, and right royal 
was the welcome which they received. These stal- 
wart sunburnt sons of Britain who had crossed ocean 
and continent from the underside of the world to 
grace the train of the Queen roused British pride, en- 
thusiasm and gratitude. Australian banks may burst 
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up—that is an incident of a day; but her children 
can ride like centaurs and fight, if need be, like 
Britons of the Vikirg stock, and that is not an affair 
of the passing moment. 


. There has been all the month no abate- 
ment of the Australian crisis. Banks 
have continued to burst not only in Mel- 

bourne but in Queensland and New South Wales, 

until the bewildered newspaper-reader wonders 
whether there are many more banks left unbroken. 

All the local banks of Brisbane have gone under ; the 

Melbourne banks have suffered terribly, and the 

Commercial Banking Company of Sydney, an institu- 

tion which, since 1876, has paid twenty-five per cent. 

dividend per annum, collapsed on May 15. The Aus- 
tralian Prciniers met at Melbourne on the 27th to 
consider what federal action should be taken to meet 
the crisis, when they recoiled from a proposal to estab- 
lish national banks. The result of leaving banking to 
headlong competition is that Australia has three 
banks where one would beample. But with twenty- 
five per cent. dividends going, it is idle to object ; 
although, as Mr. Henniker Heaton tells us, the sworn 
value of bank premises in Australia is £5,840,000, or 
more than a pound per head of the whole population, 

It has always been a mystery why so many Socialists 

make such a to-do about nationalizing the land 

which does not yield two per cent., while next to 
nothing is said about nationalizing banks which pay 

from twenty to twenty-five per cent. Surely, as a 

mere matter of common sense, it would be prudent to 

take over the best paying business first. 


The 
Australian 
Crisis. 


Seniiiee A good deal of somewhat irritating and 
into Debt at pharisaic preaching has been heard re- 

seca cently upon the text of Australian ex- 
travagance. ‘‘ Money no object” when expenditure 
is concerned is not the motto of Australians alone. 
Mr. Fowler’s report on Local Rates and Local Debts 
contains figures well calculated to make us pause. 
Australians have a vast and almost virgin continent 
to draw upon. England is an old country, almost 
full. But while the annual rent value of land has 
fallen in the last ten years from 56 to 53 millions 
sterling per annum, local tax rates have risen since 
1868 from 30 to 57 millions, and local indebtedness, 
which stood at 90 millions in 1874, is now 200 millions. 
That is to say, the local authorities have more than 
doubled their debts at a time when the ratable value 
of lands was diminishing instead of increasing. In 
face of such figures as these it hardly becomes Eng- 
. land to be so very censorious in speaking of Austral- 
ian finance. 


Australiq Out of evil cometh good, and the financial 
= panic which has smashed half the banks 
‘in Australia has led to a remarkable and 

very significant interchange of communication be- 
tween the Cape government and the government of 
New South Wales. When the Commercial Bank of 
Sydney went down the government issued a procla- 
mation making the notes of four banks legal tender 
for six months, and there were rumors afloat as to 
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possible financial difficulties that would embarrass 
others besides bankers. Thereupon the government 
of the Cape of Good Hope telegraphed to Sydney 
offering financial help if new South Wales needed it. 
The offer, which, of course, was due to the initiative 
of Mr. Rhodes, is a characteristic illustration of the 
energy and audacity with which he labors to make 
the unity of the race felt as a political and financial 
factor all around the world. The offer was declined 
with hearty thanks, for the cvlony can get through 
the crisis without extraneous help, but the proposal 
will not be forgotten. Every one rightly estimates 
the fealty of friends by the help they are willing to 
give us when we areina tight place. Fair-weather 
friends are not worth having, but a friend who will 
back your bill when the duns are at your gateisa 
friend indeed. It really seems as if Mr. Rhodes may 
some day make the Cape politically and financially as 
much the corner stone of the Empire as it is strate- 
gically. 

The South Mr. Cecil Rhodes has passed through a 
African Ministerial crisis, the true inwardness of 
Keystone. which is somewhat obscure. Mr. Merri- 

man and Sir James Sievewright appear to have dif- 

fered, the former, who was Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, making charges against the latter, who was 
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Commissioner of Public Works. In order to end the 
dispute, Mr. Rhodes resigned, and was at once in- 
structed to form a new Ministry. This he promptly 
did, putting Sir Gordon Sprigg in Mr. Merriman’s 
place and dispensing with the services of both the 
recent disputants. Mr. Rose Innes also went back into 
private life, being succeeded as Attorney-General by 
Olive Schreiner’s brother, who has recently been 
described as the Sir Charles Russell of the Cape. The 
new Ministry is said to be strong and likely to last. It 
will be helped by the good news from Mashonaland, 
where Mr. Jameson reports a wonderful development, 
fresh finds of gold being of daily occurrence. Fifty 
ounces of alluvial gold have been brought into Salis- 
bury, and the reefs improve in richness as the work- 
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ings go deeper. The Beira railway is getting on, and 
will be ready for opening, so they say, at the end of 
the month. Natal has been celebrating its fiftieth 
anniversary. Mr. Kruger has been sworn in as Presi- 
dent of the Transvaal, and the preliminary steps have 
been taken for handing over Swaziland to the Boers. 
President Kruger is said to have urged the Boers to 
teach their children Dutch. They need encourage- 
ment, it seems, to resist the temptations of the all- 
encompassing English. Lord Ripon’s vision of ‘‘a 
great African Federation, full of loyalty to the Im- 
perial Crown,” will probably be realized when these 
children who need encouragement to learn Dutch 
have attained man’s estate. 


The While at the Imperial Institute, in 
Home Rule Australia, and at the Cape the tendency 
evate, 


to the consolidation of the Empire makes 
wself felt, the same tendency is asserting itself at 
Westminster in the debates on the Home Rule bill, 
two clauses of which were got through committee 
between Easter and Whitsuntide. The debate has 
made it abundantly clear that whatever Little 
Englanders may think, or the advocates of Irish 
independence may dream, the British people will 
never establish any system of government in Ireland 
that will even in semblance impair the strength, the 
unity or the cohesion of the Empire. Home Rule 
will be granted on the day when the English and 
Scotch people are convinced that it will strengthen 
the Empire, but not till then. Any kind of Home 
Rule that might weaken the Empire, or defer its 
federation, will be voted down. That sentiment has 
doomed Clause Nine, and the same sentiment will in- 
evitably wreck any and every Home Rule bill that 
goes a step further than the formula ‘‘ Home Rule in 
Ireland as in London—mutatis miitandis.” When 
that has been tried and has been found to work well, 
further concessions may be made. But John Bull is 
a slow moving, somewhat puzzle-headed creature, 
and he has a most invincible objection to taking more 
than one step at a time. 


The prolonged discussions in committee 
were terminated by divisions in which the 
proposals of the Opposition were uniformly 
supported by a majority of the British represent- 
atives, and as uniformly rejected by the Irish mem- 


In 
Committee. 


bers, without whose aid Mr. Gladstone would be ina _ 


hopeless minority. The normal majority of forty- 
five rose to fifty or sixty, owing to the absence of 
some ten or a dozen Unionists, whose remissness has 
excited the indignant animadversions of the Times. 
The Irish contingent voted like a dumb machine, and 
on the only occasion when Mr. Redmond ventured to 
move an amendment, that proposing to call the Irish 
Legislature a Parliament, he only carried 39 mem- 
bers into the Lobby with him. Yet Mr. Parnell used 
to say, ‘‘ Call it a Parliament, and you may make it 
what you like. Call it anything else, and you will 


have to make it what we like.” Mr. Gladstone, how- 
ever, while almost humbly subservient to Nationalist 
sensitiveness on every other point, peremptorily re- 
fused to humor them in this matter. 


So the Assem- 


The Imperial 
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bly on College Green is to be a Legislature, and not 


a Parliament. Carried by the House of Commons by 


466 to 40. 


The only result in the shape of a success- 
ful amendment raised by the Opposition 
was the acceptance of Sir Henry James’ 
amendment, asserting in good round set terms the 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament. The amend- 
ment runs as follows : 

Provided that notwithstanding anything in this act 
contained, the supreme power and authority of the Par- 
liament of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land shall remain unaffected and undiminished over all 
persons, matters and things within the Queen’s domin- 
1ons. 

Mr. Gladstone wasted three hours in haggling over 
this addition to his clause, and ultimately and re- 
luctantly accepted it. Its importance depends, of 
course, entirely upon whether the supreme power 
and authority of Parliament is to prevail in Ireland 
as in Canada, or in Ireland as in London. Every 
day the debate brings out the hopeless difficulty of 
getting out of Mr. Gladstone’s mind the fatally mis- 
leading analogy of the colonies. The fundamental 
difference between the colonies and Ireland is, that 
the colonies contribute nothing to the Imperial Reve- 
nue, and that Ireland has to contribute over two mill- 
ion pounds a year, and further, that Ireland would 
never be allowed to secede any more than a State in 
the American Union would be allowed to leave the 
United States. Until he realizes the difference which 
that makes he will never, to use a Hibernicism, open 
his mouth without putting his foot in it. 


Supremacy. 


The importance of Sir Henry James’ 
amendment, however, cannot be ex- 
plained away by misleading references 
to inapplicable colonial analogies. Mr. Balfour at 
first was inclined to scout the idea that the form of 
sound words drawn up by Sir Henry James would do 
any good, but he subsequently recanted publicly, and 
explained tho significance of this distinct victory for 
the Imperial party. He said: ‘Even if, under this 
bill, it be not followed by other operative amend- 
ments, it will be a guide and a justification to future 
Parliaments to employ the powers which this bill ex- 
pressly recognizes that they possess. Upon this 
amendment, either under this bill or under some 
other bill, we may hope to build a fabric of Imperial 
supremacy which shall be proof against every attack, 
and fit for every purpose to which we desire to put 
it.” He did not desire, he told the House of Com- 
mons, if Home Rule was ever given to Ireland, that * 
the Imperial Parliament should deal with Ireland in 
the same minute manner that it now did with Eng- 
land and Scotland. But neither did he desire that 
the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament should be 
deprived of all practical meaning or reduced to the 
mere abstraction which it has become in relation to 
Australia and Canada. From this it can be seen that . 


Mr. Balfour's 
Position. 


the Unionist mind is adjusting itself to the possibility 
of conceding Home Rule, and at the same time of 
As this— 


preserving the supremacy of Parliament. 
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and nothing less or more than this—is what English- 
men desire, there is no reason why Mr. Balfour 
should not carry a reasonable measure of Home Rule 
when he re-enters office—say, in 1894 or in 1895. 


The There is something ludicrous about the ab- 
Home Rule sorption of the House of Commons in the 

Pike. details of a bill which every one knows is 
certain to be rejected without ceremony by the House 
of Lords. ‘It reminds me,” said a statesman the 
other day, “of the old receipt for cooking a pike. You 
had to catch your fish, cook him, stuff him with all 
manner of costly herbs and sauces, and then—you 
throw him out of the window. The whole of the 
session is to be devoted to dressing this legislative 
pike, which the House of Lords will throw out of the 
window without ceremony.” What adds to the 
piquancy of the paradox is, that the question whether 
or not the Lords will be supported by the country in 
their action against Home Rule depends almost en- 
tirely upon the extent to which the other measures, 


now hopelessly blocked by Home Rule, are passed. 


into law. 


-The House of Commons being thus re- 
duced to impotence for the rest of the 
year, is naturally seeing how much en- 
joyment it can get meanwhile. It may not actually, 
as has been remarked by a witty onlooker, have con- 
verted itself into a ring for the purpose of observing 
stand-up fights between Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. 
Gladstone ; but it certainly is deriving considerable 
entertainment from the debating duello between 
these two distinguished combatants. It is no longer 
in doubt that, after Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Chamberlain 
is the best debater in the House. When the G.O.M. 
is gone, it is Mr. Chamberlain who will wear his 
mantle, and Mr. Chamberlain who alone can draw 
the bow of Ulysses. The younger man is coarser, less 
magnanimous, and infinitely less rusé than the Old 
Parliamentary Hand, but he is a hard hitter, resolute 
and indomitable, while as a debater he is lucid and 
persuasive, If he were but capable of magnanimity 
he might lead the country yet. But the keen eager- 
ness of the partisan, the rancorous bitterness with 
which he pursues real or imagined private slights, 
and the lack of that genial, generous good nature 
which distinguishes Mr. Balfour, stand in his way. 
Still, even his worst enemies admit his imperial 
spirit and his masterful talents in Gebate, and both 
qualities have been conspicuous in the debates on 
Home Rule. 


The Cam- ‘itis along time since more interest was 
paign in the taken in the debates in Parliament than 

Country. in speeches outside. But last month the 
House quite eclipsed the public meeting. This was 
partly due to the fact that, with the exception of a 
solitary speech by Mr. Bryce af Aberdeen, and an im- 
posing demonstration in Hyde Park, the Home Rulers 
have been dumb. But it was also due to the fact that at 
last the debates in the House have been worthy the 
reputation of Parliament, that the best men have con- 


Mr. 
Chamberlain 
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stantly taken part in the debates, and that the speeches: 
have not been too long. Lord Salisbury’s pilgrimage: 
to Ulster was a painstaking performance, but it was: 
somewhat of an anti-climax to Mr. Balfour’s demon- 
strations, and his speeches, powerful and able as they 
always are, were marred by the most maladroit ref- 
erences to the majority of the Irish people as “ ene- 
mies.” A Prime Minister should count no subjects 
of the Queen as enemies except those in actual red- 
handed rebellion against her authority. Neither can 
Lord Salisbury be congratulated upon the wisdom of 
comparing the inhabitants of three parts of Ireland 
to the Hittites, Amalekites and the Perizzites, who 
occupied the land of Canaan before the advent of 
Joshua. No doubt the English as nearly extermi- 
nated the Irishry about three hundred years ago as 
the Jews did the nations of Canaan. But the Irishry 
multiplied as the Hivites and Hittites did not, and 
the Irish cradle soon filled up the gaps made by Eng- 
land’s sword. Lord Randolph Churchill, the bravo- 
demagogue of the party, seeks to make up in sound 
and fury what he lacks in wit and force, but asa 
platform orator he has abandoned bimself too much 
to the tearing of a passion to tatters to be counted as 
a very valuable ally in the campaign. 


The Jubilee he Scottish people were celebrating, last 
of the month, the Jubilee of the Disruption 
Free Kirk. hich founded the Free Church of Scot- 
land. Dwellers south of the Tweed find it difficult to 
realize how much sacrifice that great act of moral 
heroism entailed, and what a priceless boon it has 
been to Scotland. Since the Act of Uniformity of 1662 
drove the Puritans out of the Church of England 
there has been no such object lesson, on a great scale, 
of fidelity to religious principle in this isle of Britain. 
Probably there are few, even among the established 
clergy, who would not admit that the action of 
Chalmers, Guthrie and their fellows has been the 
most blessed manifestation of divine grace that Scot- 
land has received in this century. But fifty years ago 
how differently it was regarded! What with John 
Knox, the Covenanters, and the founders of the Free 
Kirk, Scotland has quite a galaxy of patron saints, 
whose memory to this day helps to make the Scot a 
better citizen and a nobler man. England, no doubt, 
is the best country in the world; but how often, 
when among some fusionless, molluscous and inver- 
tebrate Southrons, we find ourselves wishing it were 
just a little more like Scotland ! 


The English That is a curious contrast which is pre- 
Church in sented between the triumphant celebra- 

Danger. tion of the Jubilee of the Free Church, and 
the agitated alarm expressed by English Church- 
men at the prospect of the disestablishment of the 
Church in Wales. The Albert Hall, which this year 
seems as if it were to become the chosen rallying 
ground of the forces of Conservatism, was crowded 
on May 16 with an immense throng of Churchmen— 
Primate in the chair—for the purpose of protesting 
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against the Welsh Suspensory bill. Bishop West- 
cott spoke, and Lord Melbourne, and the Duke of 
Argyll, and many others. The Archbishop declared 
that rather than see no establishment at all, he would 
prefer to see Nonconformity established, from which 
it is evident that His Grace has no imagination 
and very little knowledge of the kind of irritation 
which Establishments produce in Dissenters. The 
Bishop of Durham’s argument in favor of a national 
church as the spiritual organ of the nation would 
logically land in the transfer of the endowments of 
the Anglican and Presbyterian sects to the Civic 
Church, such, for instance, as the Social Question 
Unions recently established at Manchester and Roch- 
dale. The whole drift of the time is in that direction 
rather than towards Disestablishment and Disendow- 
ment pure and simple. What is coming is not spoli- 
ation, but merely the re-adjusting of the movements 
, to the broadened conception of national religion that 
prevails in the latter days of the nineteenth century. 


There is certainly very great need for re- 
minding some statesmen of the rights of 
the Church to influence the State. The 
most scathing commentary upon the utter failure of 
Established Anglicanism to fulfill the functions of the 
spiritual organ of the nation is supplied in the non- 
sense which Lord Randolph Churchill has been talk- 
ing about the recent utterance of Cardinal Logue as 


Church and 
tate. 
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to the duty of Catholics in elections. Lord Randolph 
is scandalized beyond measure at the suggestion of 
the Cardinal that there was a close connection be- 
tween religion and politics, and that ‘‘ the privilege 
of the franchise is not a mere personal thing that any 
one can do what he likes with.” This, it seems, is 
spiritual intimidation, priestly usurpation and we 
know not what. Probably Dr. Westcott will dis- 
cover, before the century closes, that the Establish- 
iment, instead of making conscience potent in the 
affairs of the nation, has so Erastianized English 
Churchmen that they have now not even a conception 
of such a thing as religious principle as an operative 
force in political life. 



















THE DUKE OF YORK. 


The Marriage ‘The marriage of the Duke of York to the 
Princess May will take place on July 6. 
The Princess is a great ft orite and every 
one naturally sympathizes with the young girl who, 
losing one lover by death, has found consolation in his 
brother. The precedent of the Czarina is one which 
bodes well for the future of the marriage. Uneasy 
lies the head that wears the Russian crown, but in all 
Europe there has not been in our time a more ideally 
faithful and devoted husband and wife than Alexan- 
der the Third and the Empress, who was previously 
engaged to his brother. The chances of the Duke of 
York’s succession to the throne seem too remote to 
excite much interestg The Queen, although last 
month she entered her seventy-fifth year, is still with 
us, the Prince of Wales has just turned fifty. But 
there are those who persist in believing that we shall 
see a Duff dynasty in England yet. 


oO 
Princess May. 
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The New The accession of Lord Stanley to the 
Governor-General Earldom of Derby has had one happy 
of Canada. — yesult in establishing Lord Aberdeen 
in the Governor-Generalship.of Canada almost at the 
opening ofsthe World’s Fair at Chicago. Nothing 
could be of happier augury for the future relations 
of the two great branches of the English-speaking 
race than that Lady Aberdeen, president of the 


THE EARL OF ABERDEEN. 


World’s Congress of Women at Chicago, and founder 
of the Irish village in the World’s Fair, should at the 
same time have her husband appointed to represent 
the Queen in the Dominion of Canada. The Aber- 
deens are needed in England and Scotland, and per- 
haps most of all in Ireland. But perhaps it is best 
they should go to Canada, which is an amalgam of all 
three, with a strong dash of France thrown in. 


The Hull strike ended after a wicked waste- 
the Hull fulness of six weeks, in a compromise that 
Strike. might have been arrived at without a ces- 

satioy of labor if the dockers had but listened to the 
Toads, and refrainedfrom plunging into a campaign 
for which they werefutterly unprepared. On the one 
crucial point, whether or not non-union men were to 
be allowed to work freely side by side with unionists, 
the employers carried the day. The concession that 
no preference was to be shown to non-unionists over 
unionists is a kind of salve to the dockers amour 
propre, but that question would never have led to any 
serious dispute. It was a bad business from first to 
last. Attempts to light the way for the millennium 
by the incendiary’s torch are seldom successful. 


The End of 


The miners were well to the front last 
month. In the House of Commons they 
carried the second reading of their Eight- 
Hours bill by a majority of 279 to 201, Mr. Glad- 
stone voting in the majority and Mr. Morley in the 


The Miners 
and their 
Hours. 
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minority. They then occupied Whit-week in dis- 
cussing the industrial questions that interest their 
class at the International Congress which was held at 
Brussels, under the presidency of Mr. Burt. Note 
that, although the Congress was described as inter- 
national, the Times correspondent declares the Eng- 
lish miners insisted upon the proceedings being con- 
ducted under English rules in every detail. ‘‘ The 
amusing feature of the case,” he remarks, ‘‘ was the 
self-complacency of the English delegates.” They 
argued in perfect good faith that the Congress could 
never be brought to an issue if their own rules were 
not applied. From which it would seem that these 
good miners are genuine chips of the old block. Like 
John P. Robinson, he of Lowell’s immortal poem, 
Englishmen all imagine that the world will go right 
only when they holloa out ‘‘ Gee.” 


One of the most notable events of the 

month, from the point of view of its sig- 

nificance as a sign of the times, was the 
trial of strength between the old school and the new 
in the British Women’s Temperance Association. The 
fight between those who regard teetotalism as the 
Alpha and Omega of temperance reform, and those 
who look upon it as merely the most important plank 
in a broad platform which will deal directly and in- 
directly with every phase of the social evil of intem- 
perance, had been going on for a year within the 
Executive Committee—where the old school had a 
majority. It was fought out in a full meeting of the 
whole Association, where the new school triumphed 
all along the line. The controversy was most educa- 
tional, and the victory of the progressive reformers 
is an event of good omen. Lady Henry Somerset led 
them, and Miss Willard lent her aid. 


A Progressist 
Triumph. 


The question for Lord Roberts to answer, 
as to who was responsible for the marked 
mutiny in the Indian Army, was discussed 
with that eminent soldier within a few days of his 
arrival in London. Lord Roberts declared with much 
emphasis his total disbelief in the statements made 
before the Departmental Committee as to the evasion 
of the orders of Parliament as to the regulation of 
vice in India. If any such system was being worked 
now it was in opposition to the most positive orders 
of the Viceroy and of the Commander-in-chief. But 
Parliament will hold Lord Lansdowne and Lord 
Roberts responsible until at least they clear them- 
selves from the charge by proving how they were 
hoodwinked, and by meeting out exemplary punish- 
ment to the offenders. In justice to Lord Roberts 
we must state that nothing could be more satisfactory 
than his declaration that if it were proved that any 
officers had disobeyed his orders in this matter he 
would see to it that they were punished with exem- 
plary severity. Less than that, indeed, would not 
avail to convince the public that he did not connive 
at so palpable and gross a breach of orders. But a 
Commander-in-Chief who does not know what is 
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for Lord 
Roberts. 

















































GENERAL LORD ROBERTS, G.C.B., V.C. 


going on in half a dozen of the most important mili- 
tary stations in India is not by any means the kind of 
Commander-in-Chief Lord Roberts is believed to be. 
To be found not guilty of disloyalty by proving that 
you have been hoodwinked by your own subordinates 
is not a pleasant position for one of the most capable 
of military chiefs, but it is difficult to see what other 
way of escape there is—always assuming that the 
facts are as stated before the Departmental Commit- 
tee. 

It is, of course, a question of evidence ; 
but no one who knows the character and 
hears the testimony of Mrs. Andrew and 
Dr. Kate Bushnell can entertain any doubt that 
these two devoted American ladies have succeeded in 
unearthing a very infamous system flourishing in the 
heart of the Indian Army in full defiance of the will 


he 
Witnesses. 
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of Parliament and the express 
orders of the Home Government. 

Mrs. Andrew is more like Mrs. 

Josephine Butler than any 
woman who has been raised up 
to carry on this sacred warfare 
on behalf of womanhood and 
justice and morality. Dr. Bush- 
nell is an American physician 
who, seven years ago, at peril 
of her life and honor, succeeded 
in penetrating into and expos- 
ing the hideous horrors per- 
petrated on women in the log- 
ging camps in the great North- 
west. Both ladies are represent- 
ativesof the World’s Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, of 
which Miss Willard is the most 
prominent representative; they 
are saturated through and 
through with the Puritan spirit 
of their New England ancestors, 
| and they have also much of the 
tough, indomitable, resourceful 
character of the Western Am- 
erican. Better witnesses could 
lj not be desired. By their action 
they have at last succeeded in 
|| forcing home upon the con- 
i] science of Britain whether or 
not England can afford to run 
her Indian Empire on polyand- 
rous principles, because, for- 
sooth, monogamy is too expens- 
ive. 


Professor One of the most re- 
“~ °y and markable discourses 
» Paul. 

of recent years has 
been Professor Huxley’s Rom- ~ 
anes lecture at Oxford. It is an 
admirable rendering into modern 
scientific dialect of the famfliar 
passages in which the Apostle Paul sets forth the 
sombre doctrine of the necessary antagonism between 
the natural man and the spiritual. What the 
Apostle called carnal the Professor calls cosmic and 
the latest pseudonym for grace is ethics. Professor 
Huxley will have much more useful work in hand 
for some time to come in defending his exposition 
of Calvinism up to date against its assailants, than 
in thrashing out the ancient controversy about the 
Gadarene swine. There may be flaws in his argu- 
ment, but there is no doubt that he tramples into 
slush the favorite commonplaces of the laissez faire 
materialist optimists. Professor Huxley, like Mr. 


Cecil Rhodes, and other really earnest Englishmen, 
has got a great deal of the Puritan grit in him, even 
when he uses the strength that it gives to attack the” 
system by which it was generated. 













RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


May 20.—The Infanta Eu- 
lalia received by President 
Cleveland at the White House 
.-... A company formed in 
Montreal to build a railroad 
to compete with the Canadian 
Pacific . 

May 21.—Several big distil- 
leries desert the Whiskey 
Trust....A big coal and iron 
syndicate formed at Knox- 
ville, Tenn.... Premier Dupuy 
at a banquet at Toulouse out- 
dines the Ministerial policy 
-... The Honved Monument 
unveiled at Budapest....Gov- 
ernment troops attack the 
Nicaraguan rebels near Mas- 
aya....General Dobbs arrives 
in France. 

May 22.—The war ship New 
York attains a speed of 21.09 
knots in hex trial trip....The 
National Bank of Deposit, 
New York City, goes into 
liquidation .... The Briggs 
controversy comes up in the 
Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly....The Farnham Grand 
Army Post, New York City, 
disbanded by the commander 
....Signor Giolitti announces a reconstructed cabinet in 
Italy....The Irish National League makes a demonstra- 
tion in Hyde Park, London....The International Con- 
gress of Miners open* in Brussels....The Brazilian man- 
of-war Almirante Barrosa wrecked in the Gulf of Suez 
.... Rebels defeat the government troops in Nicaragua. 

M:y 23.—The National Commission decides t» permit 
the opening of the World’s Fair on Sunday....The Mon- 


arch Distillery forsakes the Whiskey Trust....The Ger-’ 


man Centre party issues an electoral address opposing 
the Army bill.... Emile Arton, the Panama lobbyist, sen- 
tenced to twenty years’ penal servitude and heavy fines. 
....Two French members of the Miner.” Conference at 
Brussels expelled from Belgium. 


May 24.—The commission appointed to investigate the 
New York Custom House begins its labors....The trial of 
Dr. Briggs begins before the general assembly at Wash- 
ington, D.C....Tae Miners’ International Conference 
adopts resolution favoring an eight-hour labor day. 

May 25.—William E. Quinby, of Michigan, appointed 
Minister to the Netherlands. ... Premier Sagasta persuades 
his colleagues in the Spanish Cabinet to retain their port- 
folios through the debate on the address from the throne 
....A peace commission agreed upon in Nicaragua, con- 
sisting of United States Minister Baker, the Austrian 
consuls and a banker ; a new cabinet formed....The Ar- 
gentina Ministry resigns....The New South Wales bank- 
ing bill passes the parliament....The Paris Salon medal 
awarded to Roybet. 

May 26.—The General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
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Church decides to entertain the appeal in the Briggs case 
...-Italian Chamber of Deputies votes confidence in the 
reconstructed cabinet ; the diplomatic mission to the 
United States raised to an Embassy. 

May 27.—ecretary Hoke Smith revokes Pension Com- 
missioner Raum s order No. 164....A new plan for con- 
structing gunboats adopted by the Secretary of the Navy 
.... Nicaraguan insurgents mass for a final attack upon the 
capital, Managua....The annual Mott Haven intercolle- 
giate athletic games wo _ by Yale. 

May 28.—The Premiers of Victoria, New South Wales, 
and South Australia, recommend uniform banking laws 
for the Australian colonies....The Rhineland clericals 
issue a manifesto commending their deputies for opposing 
the Army Bill ; the Catholic Poles of West Prussia refuse 
to pledge their candidates....M. Constans declares inten- 
tion to form a new party in France....The rebels in Rio 
Grande do Sul commence guerrilla warfare... .Socialists 
in France celebrate the anniversary of ‘‘ Bloody Week.” 

May 29.—Two Dakota national ba ks closed....Judge 
Stein of Chicago 1ssues an injunction restraining the clos- 
ing of the World’s Fair....The trial of Professor Briggs 
for heresy begun in the Presbyterian General Assembly 
at Washington....One death from cholera in Hamburg ; 
several cases reported from Souther : France....Demon- 
strations in Northern Spain against the government’s 
taxation schemes....Surgeon-Gencral Sutherland, U.S. 
A., retires. 

May 30.—Memorial Day generally observed throughout 
the United States....Lieut. Col. G. M. Sternberg ap- 
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pointed Surgeon-vener:] of the U.S. Army....The Par- 
liamentary (ommittce to investigate t e Italian financial 
scanda’s resicns.... Freiherr Von Huene decides to stand 
for election in Germaxy in opposition to his party....The 
Whisky Trust decides to sell bonds....A cyclone passing 
over Hope, Ark., and vicinity, leaves 4,000 people home- 
less and dest:tute. 

May 31.—The Massachusetts House of Representatives 
adopts a resolution urging modification of the Geary law 
....The General Assembly convicts Dr. Briggs of heresy 
by a vote of 383 to 116....The National Railway Surgeons’ 
Association meets in Omaha, Neb....The body of Jeffer- 
son Davis reinterred at Richmond, Va....Argument. be- 


gun in the Federal Court in Chicago on the proceedings 
by the government to close the gates of the Fair on Sun- 
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tempted to shoot Mr. Gladstone, adj»dged insane....The 
French Deputies pass an electoral bill excluding salaried 
public officials and clergymen from the chamber....The 
Home Rule bill amended to except means of imperial de- 
fense from Irish Government control. 

June 2.—Financial crisis precipitated in Indian Terri- 
tory by failure to raise money on the Cherokee Strip 
bonds....The street car strike in Fort Wayne, Ind., de- 
clared off....Gov. Brown prorogues the Rhode Island 
legislature....The financial report of the Columbian 
Exposition for May shows $250,000 net profit....Brig. 
Gen. W. P. Carlin assigned to the command of the De- 
partment of the Columbia, U. 8S. A., vice Gen. Ruger, re- 
lieved....Riotous contention between Socialists and anti- 
Semites in a meeting, Nordhausen, Saxony....The Italian 
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day....Sir Charles Russell ends his speech before the 
Behring Sea Tribunal ; Sir Richard Webster begins.... 
Sir Gerald Portal, British Commissioner in the Soudan, 
decides to abandon the two furthest Tora forts ; a pro- 
tectorate declared over Uganda....Sacaza resigns the 
Presidency of Nicaragua. | 


June 1.—The New York Chamber of Commerce passes 
resolutions urging repeal of the Sherman law....A bank 
in Milwaukee and the Victoria Cordage Company in Cin- 
cinnati fail....The new coast defense vessel Monterey 
makes a successful trial trip at San Francisco....L. A. 
Thurston made minister of Hawaii to the United States. 
--+-The Presbyterian General Assembly suspends Dr. 
Briggs from the ministry.... William Townsend, who at- 


Senate, by a vote of 151 to 141, passes the Pension law 
... Many English newspaper men knighted in honor of 
the Queen’s birthday....The young Czechs leave the 
Austrian Diet on account of hostilities to the Germans. 


June 3.—Several Chicago banks suspend ; runs made on 
Milwaukee banks....A negro lynched in Decatur, I)l.; 
Governor Altgeld is3ues a proclamation and offers reward 
for capture of the perpetrators....The Miners’ Union.in 
Kansas orders general strikes to support strikers in South- 
eastern Kansas....The Mexican government suspends the 
law imposing a tax on distillation of spirits....Baron Von 
Saurma Jeltsch appointed German Ambassador at Wash- 
ington. 

June 4.—M. Constans speaks at Toulouse outlining his 
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programme....Disaster in a mine at Fuente, Mexico, re- 
sults in the loss of twenty-six lives....The Duke of Edin- 
burgh made an Admiral of the English fleet. 

June 5.—A financial panic occurs in Chicago; runs made 
on many banks; a big graincompany fails in Kansas City; 
bank runs and business failures in Milwaukeee, Madison, 
Wis., Sandusky, O., and Spokane, Wash.; also bank sus- 
pension in New York City....President Cleveland an- 
nounces his intention to call an extra session of Congress 
not later than September 15....The impeached State offi- 
cials in Nebraska cleared Charles W. Dayton ap- 
pointed Postmaster of New York City....Virulent chol- 
era reported from Asiatic Turkey....The trial of Lizzie 
Borden for the murder of her parents begun in New Bed- 
ford, Mass. 


June 6.—The Choctaw and Chicasaw land claim paid by 
the U.S. Treasury....The treaty with. Russia officially 
promulgated by proclamation of Preside .t Cleveland.... 
The Illinois Central Railway gives n tice of intentio.1 to 
withdraw from the Western Passenger Association.... 
The Whiskey Trust decides to close all distilleries co - 
trolled by it....A savings bank in Defiance, O., suspends 
....The Italian authorities begin prosecution of the bank 
plunderers. 

June 7.—The Chicago money panic abated ; a number 
of failures, mostly among small banks, in Nebraska, Wash- 
ington, Kansas, Ohio and Indiana....A conference of 
straw and wood board manufacturers held in Niagara 
Falls....A*fire destroys a great part of the city of Fargo, 
N. D....Sir Richard Webste- concludes his speech in the 
Behring Sea case and Mr. Robinson begins. ... Fifty villages 
destroyed and many lives lost by floods in Austria. 


June 8.—Van Leer Polk, of Tennessee, appointed Consul- 
General at Calcutta, India ; Pulaski F. Hyat, of Pennsyl- 
vania, Consul at Santiago de Cuba ; William H. Robert- 
son, D. C., at Himburg, Germany ; Worthington Ford, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Chief of Bureau of Statistics, Treasury 
Department....Governor McKinley renominated by th» 
Republicans of Ohio....Hostilities between Mataafa and 
King Malietoa again begun in Samoa....A new ministry 
nominated in Argentina. ...The betrothal announced of the 
Czarewitch of Russia to Prince's Victoria Beatrix, sister 
of the Grand Duke of Hesse-Darmstadt Ferdinand 
Brunetiére, the illustrious critic and author, elected to 
the French Academy....By a vote of two to one the U. 
8. Circuit Court in Chicago grants the injunction against 
opening the Exposition ; a supersedeas asked for pending 
appeal t » Supreme Court. 


June 9.—Daniel W. Maratta, of North Dakota, ap- 
pointed Consul-General at Melbourne, Australia: Walker 
§. Kinkead, of Kentucky, Consul at Southampton, Eng. ; 
Edward Downs, of Connecticut, at Amsterdam, the 
Netherlands....A riot occurs between strikers and la- 
borers on a drainage canal at Romeo, Ill.; State troops 
called out....The Ford Opera House, in Washington, D. 
C., used by the Pension Record Division of the War 
Office, collapses during bu iness hours; 21 clerks killed 
and many wounded....The Charleston, S. C., Cotton Ex- 
change and the Columbia Board of Trade urge the repeal 
of the Sherman Silver law....The Radical members of 
the House of Commons, in conference, urge greater dis- 
patch with the Home Rule bill; the House of Lords passes 
to second reading a bill extending the act of 1891, relating 
to Behring Sea, to the Pacific Ocean adjacent to the sea.... 
Grosser Schoneberg and five other Anarchists convicted 
in Germany....Indians in Bolivian border provinces start 
a revolt, 


June 10.—Ambassador Bayard publicly welcomed by 
the municipality of Southampton, Eng.... An important 
pension order, regulating rates under the Disability act, 
issued by Commissioner Lochren. ... The supersedeas in re 
the World’s Fair injunction granted by Chief Justice 
Fuller....The battle ship Massachusetts launched from 
the Cramps’ shipyard, Philadelphia,....Industrial fail- 
ures in Toledo, Ohio; ‘bank failures in Iowa, Ohio and 
Washington....Temperance people hold a liquor veto 
demonstration in Hyde Park, London....The Interna- 
tional Firemen’s Conference opens in London. 


June 11.—The gunboat Machias in her trial trip attains 
a speed of fifteen and a half knots....The town of Puach- 
metia, Mexico, destroyed by storm ; 2000 people rendered 
homeless....The Spanish Minister of Colonies introduces 
a bill in the Cortes providing for a single supreme council 
for Cuba....Two thousand miners quit work at Kladno, 
Bohemia....Albert Ferry elected Senator in France, vice 
Jules Ferry, deceased. 


June 12.—The first of a proposed series of Unionist < nti- 
Home Rule meetings in London addressed by Lord Salis- 
bury....A mob of Social Democrats breaks into a Con- 
servative meeting at Elbing, Germany... A dynamite 
explosion before the Public Prosecutor’s residence in 
Antwerp... The Norwegian government yields to the de- 
mands of the Storthing in reference to money transactions 
and military maneuvers....A minor uprising against the 
Provisional Government suppressed in Nicaragua. 


June 13.—The Chippewa Indians on the Leech Lake res- 
ervation, Minnesota, make trouble....Bank runs and sus- 
pensions in Omaha, Lansing, Mich., Salt Lake City, Kan- 
sas City ; commercial failures elsewhere....The Viking 
ship reaches New London, en route to Chicago. ...Clause 
3 of section 1 of the Home Rule bill pas es parliament.... 
The number of striking miners at Kladno, Bohemia, in- 
creased to 8,000. 

June 14.—The banks in the New York Clearing House 
decide to act in unison in the financial stress... . Strife be- 
tween King Malietoa and Mataafa reported from Samoa 

. .Count Kalnoky speaks agai» in Vienna on the Peace 
of Europe....Thé warship Alliance ordered to Peru in 
anticipation of trouble during elections. 


June 15.—The New York Clearing House prepares to 
issue “loan certificates ;” more bank and commercial 
failures in Western States....The elections held in Ger- 
many....The French Court of Cassation sustains the ap- 
peal of the Panama defendants ; MM. Eiffel, Charles de 
Lesseps and Fontane set at liberty. 


June 16.—The National Society of the Sons of the Revo- 
lution meets in Chicago ; the International Typographical 
Union mee.s in Chicago....Oil works in Buffalo and iron 
tube works in Pittsburg fail....A motion passes the 
House of Commons favoring the American suggestions of 
international arbitrations ; the Gladstonians lose a seat 
in Linhthgowshire....The Congress of Guatemala refuses 
to ratify the Central American treaty. 


June 17.—Tonawanda, N. Y., placed under martial law 
to prevent striking lumber shovers from rioting....The 
United States Court of Appeals, Chicago, refuses to sus- 
tain the injunction closing the World’s Fair on Sunday 
....Encounters between Yaqui Indians and Government 
troops in Mexico....The Haytian Congress disapproves 
President Hippolyte’s agreement to pay indemnity to San 
Domingo. 

June 18.—A street car tie-up in Minneapolis and St. Paul 
caused by company’s attempt to make employees responsi- 
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ble for damages to persons and property....Peace restored 
in Tonawanda, N. Y....The Hawaiian national flag raised 
over the government buildings in Honolulu....The mon- 
archial press banquet held in Paris....French troops 
render military honors to dead Prussian soldiers being 
transferred to their own soil....Corea pays the $110,000 
indemnity to Japan. 

June 19.—Several fraudulent pension claims discovered 
and canceled in Norfolk, Va.; a new order relative to 
filing of pension applications issued by Commissio er 
Lochren....Heavy oil company failure in Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; two banks closed in North Carolina... .Cardinal 

Yannutelli resigns his secretarial post in the Vatican.... 
Troops suppress a universal suffrage riot at Bueenn, Aus- 
tria....Several Furopean nations suspend the tariffs 
on breadstuffs on account of the prevalent drought.... 
Richard M. Hunt, the architect of the World’s Fair build- 
‘ings, receives the gold medal of the British Royal Inst.- 
tute of Architects....President Pefia of Argentina de- 
clared mentally incapable. 


OBITUARY. 


May 20.—Dr. Thomas J. Dunott, prominent physician 
and surgeon, of Harrisburg, Penn....Col. Samuel Frank- 
lin, Pine Bluff, Ark., pioneer promoter of electrical enter- 
prises in the South. 

May 21.—Mrs. Elizabeth R. Purviance, widow of Ad. 
miral Hugh Purviance. 

May 22.—John N. Camp, prominent and wealthy citi- 
zen of Middletown, Conn....Chauncey H. Snow, journal- 
ist and civil engineer, of Washington, D. C. 

May 23. —Judge James S. Dewey, of Detroit, Mich.... 
Prof. Hiram A. Wilson, founder of the school system of 
Saratoga, N. Y.... Antoine von Schmerling, the Austrian 
statesman....The Duke of Mortemart, France. 


May 25.—Prof. Moses G. Farmer, Chicago, one of the 
pioneers in the application of electricity to industrial 
uses....Charles H. Clarke, editor of Orange Sentinel, 
Toronto, Can....Camille Raspail, French statesman and 
author. . . 

May 26.—Dr. Lyman A. Abbott, Malden, Mass., distin- 
guished cancer specialist....Rev. Frank P Woodruff, pro- 
fessor in Presbyterian College, Beyroot, Syria. 

May 27.—Rockwell Tyler, of New York, Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the 56th Regiment, N. Y.S. V. 

May 30.—J. Francis Quigg, New York City, a well- 
known newspaper writer and musical critic....C. C. 
Sturtevant, the octogenarian secretary of the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce....Logan H. Roots, Little Rock, 
Ark., ex-Congressman. 

June 1.—William Hale, prominent citizen and railroad 
officer, Dover, N. H. 

June 2.—Col. Chas. H. Burtis, Brooklyn, N. Y., veteran 
....Mrs. H. B. Goodwin, Boston, Mass., authoress. 

June 3.—Thomas McDowell, Peru, In}., a prominent 
journalist and Democrat. 

June 4.—Colonel Albert Tracy, U. S. A. (retired), New 
York City. 

June 5.—W. H. Finn, Chauteaugay, N. Y., the first per- 
son enrolled in the service at the outbreak of the Civil 
War. 

June 6.—Edwin Booth, New York City, the illustrious 
actor....Rev. Albert Williams, West Orange, N.J., a 
pioneer Presbyterian Church organizer 
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June 7.—Capt. Elisha M. Bailey, Groton, Conn., one of 
the last survivors of the old-time whalemen. 

June 8.—Dr. Clarence L. Dodge, Kingston, N. Y....D. 
J. Fallis, prominent business man and financier, of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

June 9.—Leigh R. Page, Richmond, Va., one of the best- 
known lawyers in the State....James McKeon, Black- 
stone, Mass., ‘‘ father of Hibernianism in New England.” 
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THE LATE SENATOR STANFORD, OF CALIFORNIA. 
(ied June 21, 1893.) 


June 10.—Warren Leland, Port Chester, N, Y., the 
well-known hotel manager. 


June 11.—General James A. Hall, Damariscotta, Me. 

June 12.—Ex-Lieut.-Governor George C. Hoskins, At~ 
tica, N. Y....Dr. Henry D. Paine, prominent homco- 
pathic physician, New York City....Emerson J. Hamil- 
ton, Oswego, N. Y., well-known educator. 

June 13.—Dr. James McCann, prominent physician of 
Pittsburgh, Pa....Sefior Carlos Navarette, the Cuban 
poet. 

June 14.—General George W. Helme, New Brunswick, 
N. J. ..General A. W. Campbell, Jackson, Tenn. 

June 15.—Rev. Father Darius M. Hubert, S J., Macon, 
Ga., the ‘‘ soldier priest.” 

June 18.—Rev. E. P. Thwing, D.D., Canton, China.... 
John Neary, one of the Manchester rescuers, New York 
City. 

June 19.—James Parke, Steubenville, Ohio, organizer 
of the Steubenville and Indiana Railroad. 





CURRENT HISTORY IN CARICATURE. 


ON GROVER’S “FINANCIAL POLICY” SAFETY. AT IT AGAIN, 
CARLISLE: “These two wheels won't run uniformly. Some- Uncie SAM (to Sensational Press): ‘Calm down, sonny—you 


body will get hurt soon.’—From Judge, June 3. couldn't kill the World’s Fair, and you can’t scare me.”—From 
Puck, June 14, 


THE CAPTAIN OF THE LIFE-BOAT HESiTATES WHILE THE SHIP GOES DOWN. 
From Judge, June 10. 
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COLD COMFORT. 


THE LONE FISHERMAN: ‘Keep afloat as long as you can. I promise to call help in a few months.”—From Jtidge, 
June 24, 





banana or 


THE QUESTION OF THE HOUR. 


Uncie SAM: “Gosh! I’ve got this critter lassoed right enough, but how in thunder am I going to git him over thar t> 
China? *’—From Wasp (San Francisco). 
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A TIMELY WARNING. PUNCH’S CONGRATULATIONS. 
UNcLE SAM.—“ You little rascal, if you mangle any of my Mr. Puncnu (to Columbia): ‘“ Congratulate you, m 
books now I'll make you feel this rod.”"—From Wasp (San dear !—Quite ‘the biggest show on earth’!!!"—From Puna 
Francisco), June 10. (London), May 20. 








ONLY A TOY AFTER ALL. 


And what becomes of it when William pulls the string ? THE GERMAN EMPEROR AND THE ARMY BILI.. 
From Puck, May #4. From Punch (London), May 20. 











THE SCHOOLMASTER ABROAD. BREAKING THEM 
MAsTER JoHN BuLL.—‘* Please, Sir, what do these words mean ?*” a asi 
ScHOOLMASTER.—‘“ If there’s anything you can’t make out, skip GRAND OLD Pinot GLADSTONE: “Clear ahead—full 
and go on.”—From Judy (London). speed! "—From the Weekly Freeman (Dublin), 














A BATTLE ROYAL: OWL AND KESTREL (CHAMBERLAIN 
AND GLADSTONE). 


From the Pall Mall Budget (London). From the Weekly Freeman (Dublin). 


SALISBURY AS THE FRANKENSTEIN OF HATFIELD. 
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THE CAUSES OF BAD TRADE. AN AUSTRALIAN VIEW OF THE DISPUTE IN 


SALisBpuRY: ‘“‘How can anybody do business with two fellows like THE PAMIRS 
you on the doorstep ?”—From Moonshine (London). From the Melbourne Punch. 
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TIMES ARE CHANGED. THE N. 8S. W. UPPER HOUSE “GLADIATOR.” 


VicTORIA (sotto voce): “I don’t notice any coronet about him.” From the Sydney Bulletin, 
NEw SouTH WALEs: ‘“ Coronets be blowed! What's the size 
of his pile ?’”—From the Melbourne Punch, 































































BY (REV><F, 


AN ENGLISHMAN’S IMPRESSIONS AT THE FAIR. 


HERBERT STEAD, M.A. 


[OUR readers who are so familiar with the pen of the founder and English editor of the REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS from the large contributions it makes to every number of the magazine, are not so well acquainted 





with that of his younger brother, Rev. F. Herbert Stead, M.A. For some time Mr. Herbert Stead was the 
editor of the Independent, a London weekly religious paper of broad scope and high standing. In the arena 
of British theological and religious discussion Mr. Herbert Stead bids fair to attain a position as distinguished 


as that occupied by his brother in the field of politics and social reform. 


He made a flying trip to Chicago to 


witness the opening of the World’s Fair and wrote his impressions for thé English edition of the REVIEW. 
They will be even more interesting to American readers, if we mistake not, than to British. They are not 
only valuable because they let us see through the eyes of an intelligent Englishman on his first visit to 
America, but they constitute a most charming and picturesque description of the Opening Day scene worthy 


DISMAL scene of swamp and storm presented 
itself with the first morning which woke me in 
Chicago. Weeks of rain had culminated in a day of 
deluge. The great city rose like a dusky Venice out of 
an Adriatic of mud. In the direction of Jackson Park 
the roads, which were only partly laid down, formed 
mere strips of morass. Cottage Grove avenue, the 
principal highway to the Fair, consisted of a pier of 
stone tramroad dividing two rivers of slime, which 
on their further side were bounded by irregular banks 
of timber sidewalk. Over this route the cable car 
mercifully conveyed me to a point where one had 
only a few yards to wade in order to enter the 
grounds. I found the World’s Fair en déshabille. It 
was within twenty-four hours of the Opening Cere- 
mony, and, like other beauties seen before their toi- 
lette is complete, the Columbian Exposition threat- 
ened at first to show to disadvantage. The roads 
within the gates were even more miry than those 
without. Picking one’s precarious way under an 
umbrella well pelted by the storm, one noticed much 
of the unfinished ends of things. One saw what 
promised to be a noble Corinthian column suddenly 
terminate in a skeleton of spars and laths. Winged 
Victories in plaster were swinging in mid-air, on the 
way to their destined niches. The disjecta membra 
of a whole host of statues lay about on less obtrusive 
spots; here the wing of a seraph, with its rough 
wooden framework uppermost, there an ingenious 
combination of lath and canvas, which proved to be 
the under side of a goddess’ bust; helmeted heads, 
bare arms, and greaved legs of heroes in profusion, 
all plainly betraying the secret of their origin. Lit- 
tle copses of scaffolding and swarms of workmen 
about gave the same impression of gross incomplete- 
ness. 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 

But whatever feelings of disparagement had been 
aroused by these details, the first glimpse of the 
whole Park instantly swept away. What I saw when 
I gained the northern and eastern balconies of the 


of preservation as one of the best pieces of World’s Fair literature.—THE EDITOR. | 









REV. F. HERBERT STEAD, 


Administration Building surpassed and surprised 
my highest expectations. After all that pen and 
pencil had done to prepare me for the sight, I felt 
that not one-half had been told me. The great white 
city which rose before me, silent and awful, seemed 
to belong to an order of things above our common 
world. It was a poem entablatured in fairy palaces, 
only to be done into human speech by the voice of 
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some master singer. It was a dream of beauty which 
blended the memory of classic greatness with the 
sense of Alpine snows. It was an Apocalypse of the 
architectural imagination. The wildness of the day 
lent its own Apocalyptic setting to the scene. A 
swaying, drifting curtain of cloud shut in the hori- 
zon, blurring lake and sky on the one side in an in- 
distinguishable haze, and on the other shrouding the 
city in a gloom of smoke and rain. Ever and again 
the towers of the Fair were draped with wreaths of 
trailing cloud, while the beating rain and chilling 
wind added to the elemental effect. The cluster of 
buildings hung together there a sort of city in the 
clouds, yet severe and unmistakable in outline. It 
was a vision of the ideal, enhaloed with mystery. 
The dreams of Columbus, the aspirations of the Pil- 
grim Fathers, the boundless possibilities of the 
™ American continent itself, all seemed to have been 
crystallized in this mute world of hall and peristyle, 
of column and capital. It stood there one colossal 
temple of temples, awaiting in silence the presence of 
the supernal glory. 


THE INAUGURAL MORNING. 

Of a piece with the dreamlike spirit of the spot was 
the marvelous transformation which took place dur- 
ing the next twenty-four hours. The storm had 
passed. ith a wild outburst of fury shortly after 
dawn it spent itself. The air grew less keen. About 
ten o’clock, as the crowds began to fill the grounds, 
thesun came outand stayed out for the day. Yet even 
his beams did not at once dispel the vaporous tracery 
which hung over the park. Fioating folds of cloud 
still draped the higher towers ; some time elapsed be- 
fore they slowly rose and melted in the sunlight. 
Ther the white and gold of the great buildings stood 
out resplendent, and the cold severity of outline, as 
seen on the previous day, was mellowed by the 
warmth of the new glow. Thus silently and auspi- 
ciously Nature unveiled the Exhibition. 

Man, meanwhile, had been producing in his sphere 
a change not less striking than that wrought by the 
elements. ‘Chicago had afforded her visitors a char- 
acteristic example of the rapidity with which she can 
work on occasion. Preparations which seemed to de- 
mand weeks or even months had been packed into 
hours. The impression of general unfinishedness 
which was prominent yesterday had sunk into the 
background. The roads had become passable. The 
contrast effected in the interior of the Administration 
Building alone was a monument of swift industry. 
It was evident that the Fair, whether or not it be 
closed to Sunday leisure, owed its successful opening 
to Sunday labor. 

THE CEREMONY. 


The inaugural ceremony was a deed worthy of the 
occasion. To any lover of his kind a great crowd 
offers a much more imposing spectacle than heraldic 
or military pageantry of any kind, and this essential 
element was by no means wanting. About half a 
million human beings were, it is computed, present 
in the Park during the day. Perhaps a moiety of that 


number was packed into the space known as the 
Plaza, which was the scene of the official proceed- 
ings. It was only when this space was filled with 
people that one saw how skillfully the intendant had 
designed the collocation of land and water, of bridge 
and terrace and hall. The black acres of humanity 
which not merely stretched from the eastern face of 
the Administration Building to the water of the 
basin, but also crowded the bridges to the right and 
left, and lined the basin on either side down to the 
magnificent colonnade that screens the lake from 
view, showed up in effective contrast the snowy 
whiteness of the masonry and deepened the outlines 
of the local configuration. It was about the most 
saccessful example I have known of what may be 
called the carpet-bedding of a multitude. At a short 
distance in front of the Administration Building stood 
the presidential platform, behind which rose the tiers 
of seats reserved for invited guests. Between these 
and the crowd were the low benches whence, through 
the eyes of a few hundred pressmen, the entire circle 
of civilized lands watched the display. In the 
middle of the platform was a table draped with 
the Stars and Stripes, on the center of which 
stood a sort of miniature Calvary in crimson 
velvet. On the summit of this stand, shortly be- 
fore the beginning of the ceremony, an electri- 
cian, who was loudly cheered by the crowd, placed 
the wonder-working button, if so vulgar a name as 
button can.be applied to the elaborate piece of jew- 
elry which the presidential finger was to press. 
Directly facing this point, near the foot of the basin, 
and forming, as it were, the other focus in the irreg- 
ular ellipse, stood the colossal gilded statue of the Re- 
public, still bratticed round with scaffolding and 
veiled, not as is usual in such cases, over its entire 
figure, but only over its face and bust, in a manner 
to suggest that the majestic dame was playing bo-peep 
with her children. 


THE EXPECTANT CROWD. 


Looking round upon the crowd, one was glad to 
note the almost entire absence of loud color. The 
Columbian Guards, as the two thousand young men 
are called who play police in the Park, wore a light 
blue uniform, which formed the principal—and a 
picturesque—contrast to the usual civilian garb. The 
vendors of the ‘ Official Guide,” whom some evil 
genius has tricked out in screaming red of the most 
excruciating tint, were as yet mercifully absent. 
The dress of the women was singularly unobtrusive. 
Even in the reserved seats and around the President, 
where display might have been expected, there was a 
marked absence of any feminine attempt to vie with 
peacock or rainbow. It was also gratifying to ob- 
serve that that abomination of male civilization, 
known as the ‘‘ chimney pot,” was affected by only a 
very small minority. It was worn by about one man 
in a thousand of the crowd that stood and even of 
those favored with seats by perhaps one man out of a 
score. The headgear most popular was a soft felt— 
somewhat of thé Alpine type. Imagine a similar 
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gathering in London, and let the contrast attest the 
superior wisdom of the West. 

The heat in the crowd must havé been intense. 
From the platform one could see the air above the 
heads of the people vibrating like the air above a 
furnace. The Columbian Guards are, it is said, chiefly 
students: who do not despise a job of this kind during 
the long vacation. Though extremely obliging and 
eager to give all information to the inquiring stranger, 
they were not yet equal to the handling of great 
masses of people. Instead of commanding, they 
harangued ; and when guardians of public order take 
to arguing with a mob, the mob has generally the 
best of the argument. It was small wonder that ladies 
fainted by the score, or that the ambulance wagons 
dispatched for their relief soon failed to penetrate 
the dense mass. 

A suggestive feature in the crowd was a group of 
American Indians, apparently in full war paint, their 
heads crested with plumes. At a festival designed to 
celebrate the discovery of the New World by the 
v®.ite man, this melancholy memento of the almost 
vanished race to which four hundred years ago the 
hemisphere had exclusively belonged, was tragically 
in place. It was a seasonable reminder of the great 
blot on the Western escutcheon—it was the mummy 
at the feast. 

THE ARRIVAL OF THE PRESIDENT. 

The arrival of the President and his party called 
forth what to my British ears was a most unexpected 
vocal demonstration. The people not only cheered 
as British crowds are wont to cheer. They indulged 
in sounds which are to us expressive of strong de- 
rision. They literally caterwauled. I was almost as 
surprised as Milton makes out his fallen hero to be 
when, instead of the applause he anticipated, he was 
greeted with one vast hiss. I suppose every nation 
develops its own style of plaudit. The Germans 
have their short staccato ‘‘hoch,” the British their 
sonorous ‘‘ hurrah,” while the Americans have se- 
lected the shrill feline yell. Asking a fair Chicagoan 
the reason of this strange preference, I got for an- 
swer, ‘‘I guess they want to make as much noise as 
they can; and they find they make most noise that 
way.” 

Making allowance for this peculiarity in cheering, 
no royal personage could have been move rapturously 
received than was the plain citizen, Grover Cleveland. 
In the simple morning dress of the ordinary civilian, 
without ribbon, or medal, or other decoration on his 
breast, with nothing in his garb to distinguish him 
from other men, this ruler of more than three score 
million men stood out in instructive contrast to the 
brilliantly uniformed representatives of European 
royalty behind him. It was an object lesson 
which could hardly be lost on the hundreds present 
from monarchical states. A yet more progressive 
sign was the presence, on a seat of honor near the 
President, of Mrs. Bertha Palmer. She was there, 
not as the ceremonial appanage of any man, she was 
there as virtually Lady President of the World’s Fair. 
the queen of the occasion. American women are 
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rightly proud of her. The wife of a successful hotel 
proprietor in Chicago, she has managed the difficult 
negotiations involved in engineering into actuality 
the women’s department of the Exposition, with a 
tact and a grace which many a born princess might 
envy. 
- THE BLIND CHAPLAIN’S PRAYER. 

The official proceedings were happily largely spec- 
tacular ; to the multitude wholly so. It was a touch- 
ing sight to behold the blind chaplain of Congress 
(Rev. W.H. Milburn) led forward to offer the invoca- 
tory prayer. As he stretched out his hands, the 
enormous assemblage before him endeavored to as- 
sume a reverential demeanor. Most of the men bared 
their heads ; and could some means have been found 
for synchronizing the thought of the crowd with the 
thought of the good man who prayed, the effect 
would have been overpowering. Imagine 100,000 
human beings actually joining in simultaneous 
prayer. The conception is stupendous. As it was, 
however, the voice of the supplicant carried but a 
very little way, and the length of his utterance made 
sympathetic silence on the part of the unhearing 
multitude almost a physical impossibility. 

That the head of the British Empire stood next in 
the order of this supplication to the rulers of the Re- 
public itself is an incident which every English- 
speaking man who has an eye to the future will note 
with pleasure. The recitation of W. D. Croffut’s 
‘*Prophecy,” or poem descriptive of Columbus’s 
vision of the wonders to be wrought by his hoped-for 
discovery of the New World, was even less audible 
that the prayer. Its real significance was the fact 
that a woman (Miss Jessie Couthoui, who recited it) 
was seen by the vast multitude to take a prominent 
and lengthy part in the inaugural programme. 


THE MAGIC TOUCH. 


President Cleveland showed himself in more than 
the mere official sense the king of the situation. 
Knowing the vanity of addressing long speeches to a 
multitude numbered by the hundred thousand, he 
spoke but for a few minutes. And he alone of all the 
speakers made himself heard by any considerable 
portion of the crowd. His person, which boasts a 
somewhat extensive periphery, claimed attention. 
His office commanded it. His voice retained it. His 
closing words were : 

“Let us hold fast to the meaning that underlies this 
ceremony, and let us not lose the impressiveness of this 
moment. As by a touch the machinery that gives life to 
this vast Exposition is now set in motion, so at the same 
instant let our hopes and aspirations awaken forces 
which in all time to come shall influence the welfare, the 
dignity, and the freedom of mankind.” 


The scene which followed on the President’s hand 
touching the magical button, was probably as impress- 
ive a combination of sight and sound as any person 
in the great spectatorium had everexperienced. Down 
fell the veil from the face of the gilded Republic. Up 
rose the enormous jetsof water which make the sea 
of fountains. 


Salvos of artillery boomed from the 
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lake side. Every kind of craft afioat tolled its bell or 
shrieked its whistle, or blew its hoarse bass note. 
Slowly the folds of the American standard unfurled to 
the breeze, and from every flagpole on every building in 
the Fair swung out its particularensign. A quarter of 
amillion voices ascended ina wild chorus of jubilation, 
through all the gamut of cries, from a roar to a 
screech. The scene, though without verging on the 
theatrical, was intensely dramatic. The World’s Fair 
had been fittingly ushered into history. 

As the unprecedented noise began to subside the 
band struck up. What was my surprise at this cli- 
max of American patriotism to hear the instruments 
crash out the familiar strains of our own ‘‘ God Save 
the Queen!” Then I remembered that the same 
melody was the National Anthem of the Kingdom of 
Saxony. We could hardly complain if the American 
Republic, claiming the common Saxon heritage, had 
set its own patriotic verse to this music, too. Itiy a 
pretty symbol of Britannico-American inter-relations. 
Our national sympathies beat to the same tune, al- 
though the syllables sung are, for the time, slightly 
different. As a matter of race as well as of art, we 
must admit that the music is of much more conse- 
quence than the words. It is to the music and not to 
the words that men and nations keep step. 


IN SUMMER GUISE. 


The first week of the Exhibition was cursed with 
execrable weather. I had left London in all the glory 
of an early spring—to find Chicago scarcely emerging 
from winter. There was hardly a glint of green to 
be seen in the grass, or a sign of leaf on the boughs 
during the first seven daysof May. Icy winds swept 
the city, often accompanied by penetrating small 
rain. One was glad to revert to the heaviest winter 
clothing. But at last the season relented, and with a 
suddenness quite embarrassing. In three days we 
passed from the temperature of London in January 
to that of London in June. The dull sward of the 
boulevards donned with almost visible rapidity its 
summer robe. The trees literally leaped into leaf. 
Even Nature seemed bitten with the local frenzy for 
speed. In Chicago she does not proceed ohne Hast. 
In ten-days from its opening Jackson Park was once 
more transformed. The approaches to it had been 
made roads in fact as well as in name. It is interest- 
ing to watch the feverish pace at which these ways 
are laid. In Chicago they re-make roads by the mile 
at atime. On the swamp which has marked the bed 
of the road, a succession of hurrying wagons shoot 
tons of stone chippings which are leveled by an army 
of laborers, just in time for the load of circular 
cedar blocks, which are couped, placed, packed, and 
spread with pitch and gravel, and the road opened for 
traffic in an incredibly short space of time. Inside 
the grounds the painters had been busy, variegating 
the stern whiteness of the buildings with fresco, gild- 
ing, and paneling of a warmer color. The lawns 
were laid, the shrubs were planted, the trees were 
breaking into a haze of green, the lagoons and the 


lake reflected the cloudless blue, and the splendor of 
a summer sun gave vividness and depth. to every 
variety of hue. The stream of visitors perceptibly 
thickened. The wheeled chairs, pushed by guards in 
blue, were in growing request for hot and weary 
pedestrians. The World’s Fair was in holiday trim. 
By far the best views in any season are obtained from 
the north and east balconies of the Administration 
Building, that from the east is more imposing, that 
from the north more picturesque. The prospect now 
suggested much more the Summer Palace than the 
austere Temple of the Nations. 
THE BUILDINGS. 


Outside the buildings there was a slight sign of the 
unfinishedness which was so manifest on the end 
of the first day. Inside, though gigantic strides had 
been made toward completion, the ruling impression 
was that only half the exhibits were in position. The 
Transportation Hall was fairly filled. The Palace of 
Horticulture, with its lavish and luscious display of 
fruit, was tolerably complete. The United States 
building had passed from chaos to cosmos in little 
more than the traditional six days. Several of the 
houses representing the various States—a group 
which make the northern reaches of the park charm- 
ingly picturesque—seemed to have got beyond the 
imperfect tense. The Woman’s Building was slowly 
gathering in its displays of female industry and in- 
genuity. In the Mining Hall there was much to see, 
but the interior of the Palace of Electricity was 
scarcely more than a suggestion of future possibili- 
ties. The Palace of Mechanic Arts, beyond “ the 
greatest piece of machinery in the world,” contained 
little but spaces for coming exhibits. The Hall of 
Agriculture seemed as far from its intended fullness as 
spring from harvest. ‘‘ The greatest building in the 
world,” designed for manufactures and liberal arts, 
which is so symmetrically arranged as scarcely tosug- 
gest its mammoth proportions, presented to view whole 
acres of packing boxes and galleries of emptiness. 
There seemed to be a general agreement that the 
show proper will not be complete until the beginning 
of July. A less sanguine Chicagoan said he “‘ guessed” 
the exhibits would not be all fixed up until October 31. 
But the terrific swiftness with which things can be 
put through in the lightning city makes conceivable 
a much earlier date than that usually accepted. 

Not that there is any lack of show to be seen in the 
meantime. Even in the small moiety of exhibits now 
on view there is enough to give a conscientious sight- 
seer six months’ hard labor. It is only by comparing 
the actual with the anticipated that the actual seems 
small. A great exhibition is, after all, a kind of huge 
dictionary or encyclopedia in which the things them- 
selves take the place of the printed matter; and a 
man would as soon think of reading Webster or 
the Britannica through at a sitting as of thoroughly 
‘‘ doing” a world show. What seems to me the only 
rational course is to look up the things you specially 
want to see, and for the rest simply turn over the 
leaves, as it were, hurriedly or languidly according 
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to the time at your disposal. Those who proceed on 
this principle, and wish to finger the largest number 
of leaves in this colossal book of things, will be wise 
if they do not go before July or August. 


SEEN BY THE TAMED LIGHTNING, 


To these three mental snap-shots of the show, as 
seen in storm, in opening ceremony and in summer 
dress, I would add a fourth, which, to my mind, 
easily carries off the palm. To parody a much-tor- 
tured distich, if thou wouldst view the World’s Fair 
right, go visit it by the pale arc light. Tluminated, 
the grounds and buildings become an enchanted world. 
You stand in aregion preternatural. The material 
seems wholly transfigured into the ideal. A Platonist 
might imagine that he saw no longer the gross pal- 
pable structures, but beheld their archetypal ideas as 
they glowed in the mind of the Eternal. The Ad- 
ministration Building was but a framework of beaded 
fire inclosing spaces of erubescent snow. Its dome 
shone out as a colossal diadem gemmed with jets of 
flame upon a ground of gold. Similar rosaries of incan- 
descent wire ran round the colonnade at the foot of 
the great basin, and lit up the architraves of the in- 
tervening buildings. Search lights of various colors 
flashed about the grounds, flinging by turns every 
object of special prominence into bold relief. But, 
though the incandescent burners wreathed the pal- 
aces with rare splendor, it was the arc light which 
gave to the illumination its peculiar unearthly sem- 
blance. Everywhere within and without the build- 
ings it shed its rays, soft, mysterious and benignant 
as of the harvest moon. It was as though the light 
which never was on sea or shore had at last been made 
visible to other than poet eyes. It gave the grass an 
eerie tinge. It lent an intenser whiteness to the ma- 
sonry. It changed the waters into sheets of pallid 
flame. The greatest building in the world with the 
electric radiance streaming through its miles of glass 
seemed to be the very home of the starlight, and its 
shining sides called to mind Lucretius’ lucida moenia 


mundi, But fairest of all the fair creations which 
night and light together formed within the grounds 
was the effect produced by the exterior of the Agri- 
cultural Building. Even in the daylight it isa fairy 
structure, but seen by the tamed lightning it is a 
vision of almost heavenly beauty. Viewed from the 
north side of the basin, with the foreground of gleam- 
ing water, its pure white columns standing out against 
the rich rose-coloring of the inner wall, glowing 
within and without with the clear, calm light that re- 
calls the luminousness of perfect moral insight, it 
fills the mind with a positive fervor of spiritual joy. 
I have seen no picture of the abodes of the blest which 
comes near to it in its serenity, its suggestion of the 
invisible holiness, its atmosphere of bliss. ‘‘ This 
would have given ‘points’ to the writer of Revela- 
tions, had he seen it,” was a remark which scarcely 
seemed profane in the presence of that mystic spec- 
tacle. Precious stones do not appeal to us Westerners 
as they do to Orientals, and for my part I prefer the 
white glory of the Hellenic architecture, transfigured 
by the electric light, to the blaze of all the jewels 
with which the gorgeous imagination of the East 
could deck the battlements or pave the streets of 
Paradise. ‘‘ Until I see the walls of the New Jerusa- 
lem itself, I never expect to see a dream of more ex- 
quisite loveliness than this.” SoI heard a man say 


to his friend; and the pure splendor of the scene be- 
fore him made the enthusiasm of his words seem a* 
least pardonable. Those who are most ready to depre- 
ciate the Fair, and to cavil at the glowing language 


used over it, have to reckon with the fact that it has 
the power to turn the heads, as they would say, of an 
extraordinarily large number of speakers and writers 
usually sane. There must be some strange witchery 
about a spot which tempts so many differently con- 
stituted beholders to exhaust the resources of eulogy 
in the effort to transcribe the impressions it gives 
them. 

Yet all this wonder-world is in Chicago; it is the 
historic achievement of the Lake City, 
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BY J. R. CRAVATH. 


“s LECTRICITY at the World’s Fair ” has almost 

become a tiresome subject to the electrician 
who has been a faithful reader of the technical papers 
for the past ten months. These journals have spared no 
pains to give their constituents as good an idea of the 
gigantic electrical undertakings at the ‘‘ White City” 
as it is possible for paper and ink to convey. With 
the general public the case is different. They have 
simply been told that electricity plays an important 
part at the Fair, and it is quite possible for the 
visitor to go away without any adequate idea of the 
true significance of the electrical exhibit. The true 
electrical exhibit will not be found inside the walls of 
the Electricity Building, but itis to be met with at 
every turn. It would be a mere waste of paper to 
compare the size of the present exhibition with that 
of former ones, but it is an interesting study to in- 
vestigate the causes that have brought about the 
great and progressive changes as demonstrated at the 
Columbian Exposition. The development of elec- 
tricity has not acted to simply supplant other 
methods, but has, to a great degree, created a de 
mand of its own. This is best illustrated by the 


Exposition lighting plant, which has a capacity for 
furnishing an amount of artificial illumination, per 
square foot of area to be lighted, that was undreamed 
of afew years ago. This is a demand created purely 


by the quality and convenience of the electric light 
and its adaptability to decorative lighting. The 
Exposition is but an indicator of what is going on in 
actual practice in the commercial world. 

Visitors are astonished at the immense scale on 
which everything is laid out at Jackson Park, and 
the electrical exhibit is not behind the rest of the Fair 
in this respect. To make the ‘“ biggest things in the 
world” has been the motto of the electrical engineer, 
as well as of the architect. 


. 


IN MACHINERY HALL, 


To take the electrical exhibit in its logical order, 
the visitor should first make his way to Machinery 
Hall from whence ‘proceed all things” in the way 
of electrical energy, except that for supplying the in- 
tramural electric railway, which will be spoken of 
later. The reason for putting so important a part of 
the electrical exhibit in machinery hall is okvious 
when the principle of the exhibit is understood. All 
engines and boilers are confined to this hall, and it is 
here that the dynamos for generating current must 
be placed. From this central point the current is 
carried to all parts of the grounds for whatever pur- 
pose it is needed. The exhibits in Electricity Building 
are run as motors by current from Machinery Hall 
The wires are run in subways. These subways are 
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unlike any system of underground wiring now act- 
ually in use in cities, in that they consist simply of 
passageways with the wires strung on insulators 
along the sides. The cross arms and insulators on 
which they are strung resemble those commonly used 
on electric light poles, the main difference being that 
the wires are placed closer together. The aisle 
through the middle of these passages is wide enough 
to allow inspectors to pass through. This form of 
subway construction would hardly be suited for the 
majority of places where wires must be put under- 
ground, on account of its size and other minor diffi- 
culties. Its use here was thought practicable because 
the conditions are not so trying as on city streets. 

The generating of all the power at one central 
point and within a few square feet of area is of great 
significance as showing the direction in which elec- 
tricity is leading the economics of the world. The 
World’s Fair probably comes as near being the elec- 
trician’s ideal city as any spot on the globe. Without 
electricity the transmission of energy for power and 
illumination to all parts of the grounds would have 
been a practical impossibility, to say nothing of the 
dirt, noise and inconvenience that is removed by the 
use of one common source of energy. 


THE WESTINGHOUSE EXHIBIT. 


To proceed to more definite details, the most prom- 
inent feature of the Machinery Hall plant is the West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company’s ex- 
hibit of incandescent lighting machines. It may be 
well to state for the information of those unacquainted 
with the electrical trade that for some months past 
there have been only two large electrical companies 
in America: viz., the General Electric Company 
(formed by the consolidation of several large con- 
cerns) and the Westinghouse Electric and Manufact- 
uring Company. As these companies were the only 
two of sufficient size to compete for so large a con- 
tract as that of lighting the Fair, it became a contest 
between thetwo concerns, in which the Westinghouse 
came out victorious. This part of the Westinghouse 
exhibit, then, is also the incandescent lighting plant 
of the Fair. It is not only the largest incandescent 
plant in existence, but also contains twelve dynamos 
each one of which is larger than any before con- 
structed for such work. They have a capacity of 
10,000 incandescent 16 candle-power lamps apiece, 
and consume something less than 1,000 horse-power 
each when fully loaded. In addition to these twelve 
10,000 light machines there are two 4,000 lighters. 
These dynamos are what are technically known as 
‘*alternators,” because they give an alternating cur- 
rent as distinguished from a continuous current, 
which flows always in one direction. The object of 
using the alternating current is to enable the current 
to be sent out at a high pressure and with small loss 
in transmission. It is then ‘‘ transformed” to a low 
and safe pressure ut the point of consumption. These 
machines give a pressure of 2,000 volts, which is 
transformed to 100 volts at the lamps. <A central sta- 
tion having a capacity of 10,000 lamps is considered 
a large one in all but the large cities of this country. 














THE MACMONNIES FOUNTAIN, 


The comparative size of this plant and its machines 
can, from this, be easily seen, even by those unac- 
quainted with such matters. 


THE MAMMOTH ALLIS-CORLISS ENGINE, 


The central figure of this installation is the Allis- 
Corliss 2,000 horse-power engine, which drives two of 
these big machines. It was the engine started by the 
‘touching of the button” at the opening exercises, 
but has, however, to divide the honors of being the 
largest in the Exposition with another of the same ’ 
size, since placed in the intramural power house. The 
size of machinery for the generation of electricity has 
been steadily on the increase, and this plant is merely 
an indication of the changes of the last few years. 
After generating electricity, the most important thing 
is to be able to handle it. For this reason the switch- 
board is always one of the most attractive features of 
a plant, to the electrician. The switchboard of the 
Westinghouse exhibit is a constant recipient of ad- 
miration on the part of electrical engineers. To the 
average man it will probably be nothing more than a 
complicated mixture of instruments, plugs and levers. 
It is reached from a gallery. The ‘“‘dynamo board” 
is 12 feet high and 40 feet long, and the ‘“ feeder 
board” 91g feet high and 71 feet long. The two are 
collectively known as the switchboard. By its means 
the electrical action of nearly 15,000 horse-power ot 
dynamo electric machinery is-controlled. 

In operation it is very simple, the appearance of 
complication being caused by the multiplicity of con- 
nections. To design a switchboard that is safe and 
simple with so large a number of powerful machines 
requires the highest degree of electrical engineering 
talent. Not only does the making and breaking of 
circuits carrying heavy currents at high pressures 
demand careful design of switches, but the numerous 
combinations intc which it is desirable to throw 
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dynamos and outside circuits, or “feeders,” as they 
are technically known, makes switchboard design 
specially difficult. This, however, has been success- 
fully accomplished by the engineers of the Westing- 
house Company. It is of marble, one of the few non- 
_ combustible insulators suitable for switchboards, and 
presents a handsome appearance even to those who 
cannot appreciate its beauty as a piece of engineering. 

Turning aside from the work of this company, 
there are yet dynamos without number made by 
different companies and supplying current for various 
purposes over the grounds. 

Many of the smaller companies are here represented. 
Arc lighting machines of several standard makes are 
numerous. 

THE INTRAMURAL RAILWAY. 

Nearly equal to the lighting plant in interest is the 
«‘intramural railway.” Although to the majority of 
people the trains running over the elevated railway 
inside the grounds seem like very unimportant affairs 
compared with the other sights of the great Expo- 
sition, there was nevertheless in the minds of elec- 
trical engineers a great deal of significance attached 
to its opening and successful operation. The reason 
for this was that it was the first road in America to 
operate heavy and high speed trains by electricity. 
While in the minds of electricians there has been no 
doubt for some years past as to the practicability of 
operating such trains, they could find no capitalists 
who would try the experiment. Street railways were 
equipped by the hundred, but for heavier work capi- 


tal still held back in 
spite of the assurances 
of electricians. The 
General Electric Com- 
pany therefore had a 
double reason for or- 
ganizing the Western 
Dummy Company 
and procuring the 
concession for an elec- 
tric elevated railway 
inside the grounds. 
It would not only have 
an opportunity to 
bring out an exhibit 
that would compare 
favorably with the 
lighting plant of its 
rival, the Westing- 
house Company, but 
it could demonstrate 
the advantages of elec- 
tricity for use in heavy 
service. The condi- 
tions of the road as 
built are much worse 
than would be found 
in elevated road prac- 
tice, because of the 
sharp curves at many 
places, Which take an 
enormous amount of 
power as compared toa straight track. The trains 
consist of one motor car, pulling three trailers. All 
carry passengers. The motor car, which is to external 
appearance like the others, has a motor geared to each 
of its four axles. 

These motors together are capable of exerting over 
500 horse-power, or about that of a light steam loco- 
motive. The design of these motors was a good illus- 
tration of the exactness to which the science of elec- 
trical engineering has recently come. As no exactly 
similar work had ever been done with electric motors 
it was necessary to plan a new type. This was done, 
and when put in operation they conformed almost 
exactly to their calculated performance as to speed 
and horizontal effort. The operation of the road in 
general is most satisfactory. The smoothness in 
starting and the absence of noise and coal smoke 
make it compare more than favorably with other ele- 
vated roads. The weight of the trains to be moved 
required a massiveness in the electrical construction 
that is to be met with on no other electric railway. 
The current is conducted to the cars through a third 
rail, laid alongside the track, and the circuit back to 
the power house is completed through the wheels of 
the cars and the track rails as in the ordinary electric 
railway. The break in the electrical connection at 
the rail ends is bridged by heavy copper ‘‘ bonds,” 
and the track rails are electrically connected to the 
iron structure to improve the conductivity of the cir- 
cuit. The current is taken from the third rail by a 
shoe instead of a rolling contact trolley. The motors 
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THE EDISON TOWER, 


are so connected in starting that they give a very 
powerful horizontal effort, an important feature on 
roads of this kind. The controlling switches are so 
massive that it was necessary to have a device to turn 
them-with compressed air. At the power plant of 
the road, which is at the southeast corner of the 
grounds, near the extreme southern point reached by 
the intramural tracks, are to be found some more 
monster machines, in fact the largest dynamo in the 
world is here in operation. According to the elec- 
trical engineers’ rating, it is a 1,500 kilo-watt ma- 
chine, and according to the mechanical engineers’ 
rating a trifle over 2,000 horse-power. Not only is it 
the largest dynamo in the world, but it is of a type 


never before constructed. The armature was too 
heavy for shipment, so that it was necessary to wind 
it in the power house. It is directly on the shaft of 
the engine driving it, and forms a massive piece of 
machinery. The engine was made by the Allis Com- 
pany of Milwaukee. The weight of the armature, 
shaft and fly-wheel is 180 tons, the momentum of 
which weight when put in motion is, of course, con- 
siderable. Every part of this generator was shipped 
separately, as was necessary on account of their great 
weight. The armature core is built up of thin iron 
plates, and the winding is composed of copper strips 
sunk in slots in the core. The fly-wheel on the same 
shaft is 24 feet in diameter, and a cross section of its 
rim has dimensions 20 by 24 inches. 


ILLUMINATION OF THE GROUNDS. 


The illumination of the grounds and buildings is 
no doubt the part of the electrical exhibit that will 
most interest the general public and the one that will 
attract the most visitors from abroad. It is one of 
the distinguishing features of the Columbian Expo- 
sition. Before passing to the outside illumination let 
us examine the methdds employed in lighting the 
largest building in the world—the Manufactures and 
Liberal Arts. The lighting of the main hall is ac- 
complished by chandeliers or coronas. The central 
corona, which is directly over the clock tower of the 
main hall, has 102 arc lights suspended from its periph- 
ery. They are what are commonly called 2,000 - 
candle-power lamps. The chandelier from which 
they are suspended weighs twelve tons. On each 
side of this central corona are three smaller ones. 
They support 76 lamps. The diameter of the central 
corona is 85 feet and that of the others 70 feet. But 
these five chandeliers, any one of which would be 
sufficient to brilliantly illuminate the streets of an 
ordinary town of 5,000 inhabitants, not only do not 
present a very large appearance in the building, but 
are assisted by 784 single 2,000 candle-power lamps 
hung along the aisles of the main floors, and in the 
galleries and loggias, making a total of 1,200 arc lamps 
for the building. In the Gallery of Fine Arts the in- 
candescent lamp is depended on almost entirely to 
light the building, as there are no windows. To do 
this about 16,000 lamps are employed. 

The illumination of grounds, as seen in.the grand 
basin in front of the Administration Building, and 
upon which front nearly all the larger buildings, is, 
of course, the great centre of attraction. The 
MacMonnies fountain occupies the central position in 
front of the Administration Building, and is flanked 
on either side by two of less elaborate design. The 
description of these fountains, and the appearance 
of the grand basin at night, is more for the artist, 
or possibly the poet, than for the electrician. It is 
useless to try to convey any idea of the beauty of the 
effects produced ; but those who have seen the fount- 
ains will, doubtless, be interested in knowing how it 
is done. The essential principle in the so-called elec- 
tric fountain is the illumination of the jets. This is 
accomplished by throwing a search light beam up 
from below and parallel. to the direction of the jet. 
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THE TWO THOUSAND HORSE-POWER GENERATOR AT THE INTRAMURAL RAILWAY POWER STATION, 


The jet nozzles rise through glass partitions, below 
which are the search lights in the chamber under the 
fountain. An Edison tower of light in one shape or 
another has been at several expositions in years past. 
This year, in enlarged form, it occupies the centre of 
the Electricity Building. The exhibits in the Elec- 
tricity Building itself are along the line of the regular 
manufactures of the numerous companies in the busi- 
ress, and are, therefore, not of such great interest to 
the electrician who comes in every-day contact with 
the apparatus as are the previously-described feat- 
ures. 
COMPARED WITH THE CENTENNIAL EXHIBIT, 

As said before, the Columbian Exposition so far 
surpasses in size all previous attempts that a com- 
parison on that basis is out of the question. We 
may, however, compare the state of the art as shown 
at present with tnat shown at the Centennial in 1876, 
as being the last one held in this country, and with 
the Paris Exposition in 1889, as the last important 
one in the world. The telegraph was in operation. 
There was nothing there to indicate the transmission 
of immense powers by electricity, which is tie great 
feature of its recent development, save c»s or two 
small dynamos. Since 1889 there have been no reyo- 
lutionizing changes in electrical methods of distribu- 


tion. At that time the electric railway had already 
become popular. The ‘alternating system” of in- 
candescent lighting, the one now generally used for 
supplying light to anything but very limited areas, 
had come into use. The changes of the past four 
years have been along the line of a great increase in 
the use of electric light and power, and a steady im- 
provement in the quality of machinery and apparatus. 
Much of the apparatus in use four years ago is anti- 
quated to-day, for no other reason than that it is not 
substantial enough in construction. The increased 
demand for current for different purposes has led to 
a great increase in the size of engines and generating 
machinery, and this increase is nowhere better illus- 
trated than at the World’s Fair. Large machines 
are more economical than small ones, and efficiency 
demanded an increase in size. It will be nothing 
strange if in the next few years the ponderous masses 
of iron and copper revolving in the Exposition power 
plants will be surpassed in size. The electrical 
exhibit as it stands at present may be taken not only 
as an indication of what has been done in the last 
few years, but asa prophecy as to the direction of 
progress for a few years hence. In other words, 
electricity at the World’s Fair is slightly in advance 
of electricity in commercial practice, 
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]1.—THOMAS A. EDISON, GREATEST OF INVENTORS. 


BY CHARLES D. 


N this World’s Fair year, we may be forgiven an 

access of national self-consciousness which leads 

us to ask where we stand among the peoples of the 

earth ; to cast about for the significance of this young 
cis-Atlantic civilization. 

The answer is writ large over the length and 
breadth of the continent in our huge railway systems, 
containing more than half the track mileage of the 
entire world; in the telegraph lines beside them; in 
the network of wires over and under our great cities ; 
in the trans-oceanic cables with which, a quarter of a 
century ago, we brought the Old World within 
speaking distance of the New, and in the strange 
machines—telephones, phonographs, dynamos—which 
have revolutionized our industries and which will 
certainly revolutionize our whole society. In short, 
we are a nation of mechanics and inventors. This will 
clearly be our meaning to the historical students of a 
thousand years hence, as we say to-day that Greece 
bequeathed art to the World and Rome’s heritage 
was law. * 

AN AGE OF ELECTRICITY AND EDISON IS ITS PROPHET. 

But half a century ago one might have felt secure 
in asserting that the great engineering triumphs of 
the age had come through the application of steam. 
And now, already, the more subtle agency of elec- 
tricity has thrown the work of Watt and Stephenson 
and Fulton from the category of marvels and bids 
fair to supersede it altogether. Steam came but to 
prepare the way for the ever-present, all-powerful 
“fluid,” and we are being ushered into an age of 
electricity. at 

Curiously enough, there is among us an unassum- 
ing citizen who sums up in his personality and 
achievements this genius of the race, who is, one 
might almost say, to America what Cesar was to 
Rome. If one were to ask what individual best 
symbolized this industrial regeneration fo: which we, 
as a nation will stand, it would be marvelously easy 
to answer, Thomas Alva Edison. The precocious self- 
reliance and restless energy of the New World; its 
brilliant defiance of traditions ; the immediate adap- 
tation of means to ends ; and, above all, the distinct- 
ive inventive faculty reached in him their apogee. 

The mere mass of this extraordinary man’s work 
gives in itself a striking idea of the force which he 
exerts in our material progress. Up toa few days ago 
the government had granted Edison no less than 
seven hundred and twenty patents, while he had in 
addition one hundred and fifty applications on file. 
And. this during a working period that has not yet 
brought him within many years of the grand cli- 
macteric,and much of it accomplished in the face of 
discouraging financial obstacles. 


\ 


LANIER. 


THE BOYHOOD OF A GENIUS, 


For Mr. Edison is but forty-six years of age. He 
comes of Dutch parentage, the family having emi- 
grated to America in 1730. His great grandfather 
was a banker of high standing in New York. Thomas 
Edison was born in Erie County, Ohio. ‘When he 
was but a child of seven the family fortunes suffered 
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THOMAS A. EDISON AT FOURTEEN. 


reverses so serious as to make it necessary that he 
should become a wage-earner at an unusually early 
age and that the family should move from his birth- 
place to Michigan. 

Only four years later the boy was reading Newton's 


‘ Principia” with the entirely logical result of be- 


coming deeply and permanently disgusted with pure 
mathematics. © Indeed, he seems to have displayed all 
the due precocity of genius, one of his notable feats 
about this time being an attempt to read through 
the entire Free Library of Detroit ! 


NEWSBOY, EDITOR AND CHEMIST AT FIFTEEN, 


Nor was he by any means a youthful bookworm 
and dreamer. The distinctly practical bent of his 
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character was shown in his operations as newsboy on 
‘the Grand Trunk Railway—especially in the brilliant 
coup by which in 1869 he bought up on ‘ futures” 
a thousand copies of the Detroit Free Press containing 
important war news, and, gaining a little time on his 
rivals, sold the entire batch like hot cakes, so that 
the price reached twenty-five cents a paper before 
the end of his route. It was at this period, too, that 
he was posing as editor of the Grand Trunk Herald, 
a weekly periodical of very modest proportions 
issued from the train on which he traveled. 

He had also begun to dabble in chemistry and 
fitted up to that end a small itinerant laboratory. 
During the progress of some occult experiments in 
this workshop certain complications ensued in which 
a jolted and broken bottle of sulphuric acid attracted 
the attention of the conductor. He, who had been 
long-suffering in the matter of unearthly odors, 
promptly ejected the young devotee and all his 
works. This incident would have been only amusing 
had it not been rendered deplorable from the lasting 
deafness which resulted from a box on the ear, 
administered by the irate conductor in the course of 
the young scientist’s hegira. 

Edison transferred the laboratory to his father’s 
cellar, and diligently studied telegraphy, establishing 
a line between his home and a 
boy partner’s with the help of an 
old river cable, sundry lengths 
of stove pipe wire and glass 
bottle insulators. 

A HEROIC TUITION FEE. 

Dramatic situations appear 
at every turn of this man’s 
life, though temperamentally 
he would be the last to seek e 
them. He seems to be continu- 
ally arriving on the scene at 
critical moments to take the 
conduct of affairs into his own 
hands. It was on one of these 
occasions, when he snatched a station-master’s child 
from before an approaching train, that he earned his 
first lessons in telegraphy from the father. So apt 
a pupil was he that the railroad company soon gave 
him regular employment, and at seventeen he had 
become one of the most expert operators on the road. 


NOT A PRIG BY ANY MEANS. 


There was a saving human quality of error in the 
boy to amply redeem him from the colorless perfec- 
tion of the story-book model. One is almost glad to 
hear that he was not by any means a paragon as an 
operator, and that he played tricks on the company 
by inventing a device which would automatically 
send in the ‘signal to show he was awake at his 
post, what time he comfortably snored in the corner. 
Some such boyish mischief soon sent him in disgrace 
over the line to Canada. The heavy winter had cut 
off telegraphic connections and all other means of 
communication between the place in which he was 
sojourning and the Amerieamtown of Sarni@&,, With 
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characteristic promptness and originality Edison 
mounted a locomotive and tooted a telegraphic mes- 
sage again and again across the river until the Ameri- 
cans understood and answered in kind. 


AMONG THE TRAMP TELEGRAPHERS, 


For the next few years Edison was successively in 
charge of important wires in Memphis, Cincinnati, 
New Orleans and Louisville. He lived in the free 
and easy atmosphere of the tramp operators—a boon 
companion with them, yet absolutely refusing to join 
in the dissipations to which they were professionally 
addicted. He has always been a total abstainer and 
a singularly moderate man in everything but work, 
for which he is a perfect glutton. Many are the 
stories current of the timely aid given his rollicking 
colleagues when their potations had led them into 
trouble. It was their custom, when a spree was on 
the tapis, to make him the custodian of those funds 
which they felt obliged to save. On a more than 
usually hilarious occasion one of them returned 
rather the worst for the wear and knocked the treas- 
urer down on his refusal to deliver the trust money; 
the other depositors, we are glad to say, gave the un- 
gentlemanly tippler a sound thrashing. But, though 
Edison could be trusted with his colleagues’ money, 
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EDISON'S HANDWRITING. 


he was himself in a chronic state of penury, since he 
devoted every cent, regardless of future needs, to 
scientific books and materials for experiments. Nor 
was he in any great favor with his employers; they 
wanted operators, not inventors, so they—not unrea- 
sonably—said. 
THE LOUISVILLE PRESS GIVES HIM A STATE DINNER. 

At one time he was in such straits that a necessary 
journey from Memphis to Louisville had to be,per- 
formed on foot. At the Louisville station he was 
offered excellent chances to put his extraordinary 
skill touse. He had perfected a style of handwriting 
which would allow him to take from the wire in very 
legible long hand forty-seven, and even fifty-four 
words a minute. As he was but a moderately rapid 
sender, he invented an automatic help which enabled 
him to record the matter at leisure and send it off as 
fast as was needed. Of this Louisville stay, one of 
his biographers says : 

“True to his dominant instincts, he was not long in 





gathering around him a laboratory, printing office and 
machine shop. He took pres; reports during his whcle 
stay, including on one occasion the Presidential message 
and veto of the Distiict of Columbia by Andrew Johnson, 
and this.at one sitting, from 3.30 p.m. to4.30a.m. He 
then paragraphed the matter received over the wires, so 
that each printer had exactly three lines, thus enabling a 
column to be set up in two or three minutes’ time. For 
this he was allowed all the exchanges he desired, and the 
Louisville press gave him a state dinner.” 


EDISON ASTONISHES THE EASTERN OPERATORS. 


In 1868, Edison attracted much attention by a de- 
vice utilizing one submarine cable for two circuits. 
It won him a position in the Franklin telegraph office 
of Boston. He came East with no ready money, and 
in a rather dilapidated coidition. His colleagues were 
tempted by his ‘‘ hayseed ” appearance to “‘ salt” him, 
as professional slang terms the process of giving a re- 
ceiver matter faster than he can record it. For this 
purpose the new man was assigned to a wire manipu- 
lated by a New York operator famous for his speed. 
But there was no fun at all. Notwithstanding the 
fact that the New Yorker was ‘in the game” and 
was doing his most speedy ‘‘ clip,” Edison wrote out 
the long message accurately, and when he realized 
the situation, was soon firing taunts over the wire at 
the sender’s slowness. 


HIS FIRST PATENT. IT WORKED TOO WELL, 


A year later Edison received his first patent—a ma- 
chine for recording votes, and designed to be used in 
the State Legislature. It was an ingenious device, 
by which the votes were clearly printed and shown 
on a roll of paper by a small machine attached to the 
desk of each member. The invention was never used, 
and Mr. Edison tells with a comical twinkle in his 
eyes how amazed he was to hear, on presenting it to 
the authorities, that such an innovation was out of 
the question ; that the better it worked the more im- 
possible it would be, for its use would destroy the 
most precious right of the minority—that of fillibust- 
ering. The inventor thinks, however, that he re- 
ceived quite the worth of his trouble in the lesson 
taught him to make sure of the practical need of and 
demand for a machine before spending his energies 
on it. 

ASTRAY IN THE STREETS OF NEW YORK. 

_In this same year, Edison came to New York 
friendless and in debt on account of the expenses of 
his experiments. For several weeks he wandered 
about the town with actual hunger staring him in 
the face. It was a time of great financial excitement, 
and with that strange quality of opportunism which 
one would think had been woven into his destiny, he 
entered the establishment of the Law Gold Reporting 
Company just as their entire plant had shut down on 
account of an accident in the machinery that could 
not be located. The heads of the firm were anxious 
and excited to the last degree, and a crowd of the 
Wall street fraternity waited about for the news 
which came not. The shabby stranger put his finger 
on the difficulty at once and was given lucrative em- 
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ployment. In the rush of the metropolis a man finds 
his true level without delay, especially when his tal- 
ents are of so practical and brilliant a nature as were 
this young telegrapher’s. It would be an absurdity 
to imagine an Edison hidden in New York. Within a 
short time he was presented with acheck for $40,000, 
as his share of a single invention—an improved stock 
printer. From this time a national reputation was 
assured him. He was, too, now engaged on the du- 
plex and quadruplex systems, which were almost to 
inaugurate a new era in telegraphy. 


WORKING TWENTY HOURS DAILY FOR FIFTEEN YEARS. 


**Do you have regular hours, Mr. Edison,” I asked 
not long ago. ‘‘ Oh,” he said, ‘‘ [donot work hard now. 


EDISON AT TWENTY-ONE, 


I come to the laboratory about eight o’clock every day 
and go home to tea at six, and then I study or work 
on‘some problem until eleven, which is my hour for 
bed.” 

‘Fourteen or fifteen hours a day can scarcely be 
called loafing,” I suggested. 

‘*Well,” he replied, ‘‘for fifteen years I have 
worked on an average twenty hours a day.” 

That astonishing brain has been known to puzzle 
for sixty successive hours over a refractory problem, 
its owner dropping quietly off into a long sleep when 
the job was done, to awake perfectly refreshed and 
ready for another siege. Mr. Dickson, a neighbor and 
familiar, gives an anecdote told by Edison which well 
illustrates his untiring energy and phenomenal endur- 
ance. In describing his Boston experience Edison 
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EDISON AND HIS PHONOGRAPH. 


said he bought Faraday’s works on electricity, com- 
menced to read them at three o’clock in the morning 
and continued until his roommate arose, when they 
started on their long walk to get breakfast. That end, 
however, wasentirely subordinated in Edison’s mind 
to Faraday, and he suddenly remarked to his friend : 
««¢ Adams, I have got so much to do and life is so 
short, that I have got to hustle,’ and with that I 
started off on a dead run for my breakfast.” 


MENS SANA IN CORPORE SANO. 


Mr. Edison’s fine gray eye is the clearest I ever 
looked into and his fresh, wholesome complexion and 
substantial, though not by any means corpulent 
figure, are not better described than by the stock 
phrase ‘‘ the picture of health.” There is none of the 
lean and hungry look of the overworked student about 
him. His face, though strongly, even magnificently 
chiseled, is almost boyish inits smoothness, and in his 
manner there is that flavor of perfect simplicity and 
cheery good will given only to the very great. He is 
one of the most accessible of men, and only reluctantly 
allows himself to be hedged in from certain inter- 
viewers of the baser sort. ‘Mr. Edison is always 
glad to see any visitor,” said a gentleman who is con- 
tinually with him, ‘“‘except when he is hot on the 


trail for something he has been working for, and then 
it is as much as a man’s head is worth to come in on 
him.” 

The inventor describes himself as possessing only a 
fair amount of manual dexterity in the manipulation 
of machinery. Yet he generally controls with his 
own fingers the mechanism of his experiments. There 
have been associated with him during his working 
history two or three gentlemen who have materi- 
ally aided him, where a second brain and hand are 
needed. These codperative experiments have been 
carried on in a very pleasant atmosphere of cama- 
raderie. 

HOW MR. EDISON INVENTS. 

His genius comes near to justifying that definition 
of the word which makes it an infinite capacity for 
taking pains. ‘‘ Are your discoveries: often brilliant 
intuitions? Do they come to you while you are ‘ lying 
awake nights?’” I asked him. 

*T never did anything worth doing by accident,” 
he replied, ‘‘ nor did any of my inventions come in- 
directly through accident, except the phonograph. 
No, when I have fully decided that a result is worth 
getting, I go ahead on it and make trial after trial 
until it comes.” 

“T have always kept,” continued Mr. Edison, 
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* strictly within the lines of commercially useful in- 
ventions. I have never had any time to put on elec- 
trical wonders, valuable simply as novelties to catch 
the popular fancy.” And he named in distinction 
some noted electricians who had made their reputa- 
tions through the pyrotechnics of the profession. 

HE HATES A TELEPHONE. 

‘What makes you work?” I asked with real 
curiosity. ‘‘ What impels you to this constant, tire- 
less struggle? You have shown that you care com- 
paratively nothing for the money it makes and you 
have no particular enthusiasm in the attending 
fame.” 

‘‘T like it,” he answered, after a moment of puzzled 
expression, and then he repeated his reply several 
times as if mine was a proposition that had not oc- 
curred to him before. ‘‘I like it. I don’t know any 
other reason. You know some people like to collect 
stamps. Anything I have begun is always on my 
mind, and I am not easy while away from it until it 
is finished. And then I hate it.” 

“‘ Hate it ?” I asked, struck by his emphatic tones. 

“Yes,” he affirmed, ‘‘ when it is all done and is a 
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. period often covering years. 


success, I can’t bear the sight of it.. I haven’t used a 
telephone in ten years, and I would go out of my 
way any day to miss an incandescent light.” 

THE INVENTOR VERSUS THE PATENT PIRATE. 

Mr. Edison waxes eloquent and righteously indig- 
nant over the treatment which the inventor is only 
too apt to receive. He thinks that it is flying in the 
face of providence to patent an important discovery ; 
for a race of professional sharks has arisen to dispute, 
with absolute disregard of facts, priority of claim to: 
valuable patents. The better known the patentee, 
the more liable are they to swarm about with 
suborned witnesses. Mr. Edison has no fault to find 
with the patent law in this matter, but condemns 
strongly the practice of the United States Circuit 
Court in issuing injunctions forbidding an inventor 
to use his discovery until the case 1s decided—a 
He maintains that this 
works great injustice to the honest parties to a suit,. 
and that there is ‘‘ no protection in patents at all.” 

‘* However, I am glad to see that Bradstreet rates: 
your credit at $3,000,000,” I remarked. 

“*Tt did not come from my inventions,” he said 
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PHON( GRAPH ROOM IN EDISON'S LABORATORY AT ORANGE. 
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quickly, ‘‘I never made money as a professional 
inventor. What property I own has been accumu- 
lated since I began to do business and manufacture 
the machines in my own shop. That is the only hope 
of the inventor. He will starve if he depends on his 
patents.” 

Those who have been associated with Mr. Edison 
add that he has been fleeced by unscrupulous lawyers 
and patent sharks so unmercifully that it is only to 
be wondered he has any faith left in mankind. This 
is surely a national shame when one remembers that 
his earnings have always been valued by him only as 
a means of furnishing laboratories to give the world 
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methods that will so reduce the work of extracting 
the ore from the dirt and stones as to bring on a pay- 
ing basis numbers of mines that are now on the 
wrong side of the margin of profit. 

Nearby in the Orange Mountains he has a pretty 
home, presided over by a charming wife—his second 
—and three children, of whom the oldest boy is 
beginning an apprenticeship in his father’s work. 


THE CSTIMATE OF A TWENTY YEARS’ ASSOCIATE, 


Perhaps no one is in a position to give a truer esti- 
mate of the inventor as he appears beyond the 
threshold of his laboratory than Mr. Edward H. 


EDISON’S MACHINE SHOP AT ORANGE. 


newer and more wonderful mechanical servants. 
And there is partial comfort in the thought that the 
great inventor has finally been able to surround him- 
self—first at Newark, then at Menlo Park and now at 
Orange—with all the most elaborate paraphernalia of 
his magic, with the most delicate and powerful 
instruments alike. 

Since Mr. Edison has begun to pose as a capitalist 
he has broadened the borders of his phylacteries by 
considerable investments in the New Jersey lands 
containing magnetic iron ore, and has now quite a 
mining property not far from his workshop. He will 
practically found a new industry if his experiments 
in ore separating succeed—an attempt for new 


Johnson, who was associated with him in the disillu- 
sionizing atmosphere of business for twenty years. 
Mr. Johnson himself is a type of American which is 
a necessary complement to creative genius such as 
Edison’s. He has shown a masterly ability to com- 
prehend the intricate problems of organizing and 
conducting the great companies by whose agency 
inventions such as the incandescent light and the 
phonograph could be brought to the people all over 
America—a work than which affairs of state them- 
selves call for scarcely less breadth of view. talent for 
combination and executive force. 

He characterizes Edison as genial and even frolic- 
some, with a temperament which might even be 
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(From copyrighted photograph by W.K. L. Dickson,) 


EDISON AT WORK IN HIS LABORATORY. 
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called boyish. ‘‘‘In the whole course of our connec- 
tion,” says Mr. Johnson, ‘‘ and notwithstanding the 
many strains on his temper and the injustices which 
he suffered from unscrupulous business antagonists, 
we have never had but one ‘ difference.’ That was 
based on a pure misunderstanding and has long since 
died a natural death. My association with him has 
been of the greatest profit and pleasure to me. Our 
active friendship will end only with the death of one 
of us, though our business relations have ceased in 
the course of the natural ramification of the electric 
light and power industries, with which I became 
more intimately identified than did his other labora- 
tory associates.” 


HE IS A RELUCTANT LION, 


Though Mr. Edison is social in his nature even to 
the point of jollity, he is thoroughly averse to the 
formulas of a conventional society. Can we expect 
men who work twenty hours a day to cultivate the 
more elaborate graces? This is in some sort to: be 
regretted, especially from the point of view of the 
circles, which, if he were otherwise minded, would be 
open to him ; for he is really a brilliant conversation- 
alist. But while society loses a lion, the world gains 
agenius. ‘‘ He has often been heard,” continued Mr, 
Johnson, in his courteous answers to my questions, 
‘to express contempt for an inventor who, having 
produced a single invention, makes a tour of ‘ society’ 
to receive its plaudits, and, finding the life so agree- 
able, pursues it permanently, to the destruction of his 
further ambition.” 

Mr. Johnson deplores this hiding of Edison’s de- 
lightful personality under the bushel of reserve, and 
wishes that he might be gently and tactfully lured 
into the social world, which, when once he had con- 
fidence in his command of its technicalities he could 
not but greatly enjoy. 

But perhaps it is well to remember that the fearful 
and wonderful thing we call “society” was made 
neither by nor for geniuses. And he is only agenius. 

No, clearly the world is ready enough to grant him 
hero worship ; but it is rather as we see him at noon 
taking his workmanlike lunch basket on his knees, 
or as we hear of his being refused admittance to his 
own laboratory by a new porter, who sees nothing in 
him but a suspicious-looking person in a slouch hat— 
than as a candidate for initiation into the sartorial 
and other mysteries of the beau monde. As well as 
these may be in their way, they are utterly foreign 
to the most picturesque and lovable aspects of Edison, 


THE INVENTOR AS A BUSINESS MAN, 


It is told that in the halcyon days of Mr. Edison’s 
earlier manufactories, he absolutely refused to have 
any system of bookkeeping, and even kept no record 
at all of notes to be paid. When these fell due, he 
would drop everything and scurry around to raise the 
necessary funds—this on the principle, as he put it, 
that the notary’s fee on the protested note was cheaper 
than keeping books! He has learned much since then 


in the stern régime of the business world; but it is 
still the unqualified opinion of many true friends that 
both the world and Mr. Edison would have been 
gainers if he had left the conduct of the purely busi- 
ness side of his affairs to associates of special com- 
mercial training and instincts. For the inventor has 
an intolerance of forms in business, as in society. 
He undertook an active part in the management of 
the industries he had created in consequence of his 
disappointment at the slow development of the elec- 
tric lighting venture. Mr. Johnson gives him credit 
for fertility of resource and brilliancy of conception 
in his business management, but easily shows how lit- 
tle these avail in the exacting world of commerce 
when not backed by the patient pursuit of an estab- 
lished order. 

This natural disregard for the forms and minutize 
of business affairs has led to anything but a path of 
roses for Mr. Edison in his financial operations. 


A SENSITIVE NATURE. 


‘* He is frank and open toa degree,” said Mr. John- 
son, ‘‘and, despite many a sad experience, as well as 
oft-repeated expressions of cynecism under the sense 
of injustice, he is always ready with sympathy and an 
open hand. When he feels himself injured he js bit- 
ter for a time, but this passes away unless fed by the 
active hostility of an opponent. 

‘*He is extremely sensitive to criticism of his 
motives, and is even too apt to interpret a light re- 
mark to mean a great disparagement. When he is 
robbed of money he will easily forget it ; but if at- 
tainted in any moral sense he becomes relentless.” 


EDISON’S PLACE AMONG THE WORLD’S SCIENTISTS. 


It might seem an infelicitous place for such a head- 
ing—in the midst of a discussion of his business rela- 
tions, but his achievements cannot be separated 
from commerce. He is an inventor, not a discover of 
underlying laws and mathematical formulas. The 
keynote of his work is commercial utility. He is willing 
to make mathematics, pure science, his servant ; but 
as an end in itself, he has no taste for it. He sees in 
every idea that ever taxed his brain a direct, immedi- 
ate worth to the people about him, though it may 
not be within the limits of human imagination to 
comprehend the extent of that worth. The masses of 
his fellows and their needs are regarded in every test, 
in every experiment, in the most daring new conce;- 
tion and in the most homely improvement alike. 
He asks himself when a new idea is suggested: 
‘* Will this be valuable from the industrial point of 
view? Will it do some important thing better than 
existing methods?” And then, if the answer is clearly 
affirmative, ‘‘ Can I carry it out?” Heisnot so much 
a seeker after truth as he is a mighty engine for the 
application of scientific truths, through unexpected 
and marvelous channels, to the fight we are making 
‘‘in the patient modern way.” He is an inventor 
purely, and the greatest of his race. One might call 
him the Democrat of Science. 
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A WIZARD AT WORK. 


It is a sign not to be passed over without thought, 
that the first chamber the visitor entered on invad- 
ing Mr. Edison’s workshop, at Orange, is a library 
with voluminous and closely packed shelves. It is 
the sumptuous room of the establishment, and with 
a further store of volumes at his home, contains one 
of the most costly and well-equipped scientific libra- 
ries in the world ; the collection of writings on patent 
laws and patents, for instance, is absolutely exhaust- 
ive. It givesin a giance an idea of the breadth of 
thought and sympathy of this man who grew up 
with scarcely a common school education. Nor will 
one find this self-taught and self-made scientist only 
a gigantic specialist. He will respond to any topic 
of real interest and value, will talk intelligently and 
quote appositely. 

But while it is significant to note that Mr. Edison’s 
sympathies have not been dwarfed by his early limi- 
tations, yet it is the character of specialist, after all, 
in which he enchains our attention; a more pro- 
found impression of him comes when he stands in his 
roomy, but topsy-turvy laboratory, with its two well- 
hung and well-locked doors, or when he is directing 
the assistants and skillful workmen who follow his 
behest 4vith something nearly akin to reverence. The 
inventor told ine that in the huge system of electri- 
cal manufactories with which he is associated no 
very large proportion of the best helpers come from 
the colleges, so many of which now have special 
courses in the new profession. The college training 
has the danger of spoiling them for the necessary 
rough manual labor. For a long time we used to ap- 
ply a test here when a new man camein. He was 
told that one of his duties would be to sweep the 
floor in the morning—this, of course, only to try him. 
But if he bridled up and resented it as an insult, we 
knew that he could never be of much use as an elec- 
trician. 

THE WEAPONS OF MAGIC. 

Two centuries ago Edison would have had a poor 
chance to escape the stake if the good citizens of 
Salem had taken an awed peep at the uncanny mate- 
rials of his stockroom. In these multitudinous draw- 
ers and shelves lurk unearthly relics of birds, beasts, 
plants and crawling things. The skins of snakes and 
fishes, the pelts of an extraordinary number of fur- 
bearing animals, some of them exceedingly rare, the 
hide and teeth of sharks and hippopotami, rhinoceros 
horns, the fibres of strange exotic plants, all manner 
of textile substances and precious stones from the 
uttermost parts of the earth are there waiting to 
bridge over their destined gap in some important ma- 
chine. Many of the great inventions have awaited .a 
laborious trial of this infinite variety of material be- 
fore they became practical. ‘ That,” said Mr. Edi- 
son, pointing to a globe inclosing the filament of the 
incandescent light, ‘‘ never would work right, no 
matter how hard we tried, till the fibre of a particu- 
lar kind of bamboo was put in”—the marvelously 
delicate, quivering elastic thread which we have all 


seen, The phonograph, too, was only perfected after 
finding the value of the hard sapphire stone for sev- 
eral of its parts—the reproducing ball, the recording 
knife and others. 

STORING UP A SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


A later development of the musical phonograph is 
the last device which Mr. Edison has perfected ; it is 
now on the point of being introduced to the world. 
The cylinders of this instrument can record the most 
elaborate musical instrumentation. Wesat down be- 
fore it with the inventor and listened for half an hour 
to various selections from popular composers. It is 
hard to believe, but the machine has been so delicately 
constructed that the very quality of tone in most in- 
struments was preserved. This effect is its special 
value, which Mr. Edison has spent much work in at- 
taining. One feels tempted to pinch one’s self to 
break the dream when the violin’s long drawn rotes 
with their sympathy and pathos, the ’cello’s marvelous 
tone, the firm, clear, reed sounds of the flute and the 
cornet’s blare are ground out of this insignificant 
bundle of bolts and bars—the whole of which one 
might almost get into a peck measure. Itis a sight 
to be remembered—the picture of Mr. Edison quietly 
listening with rapt enjoyment till the last strains of 
** Cavalliera Rusticana” had died away, only moving 
to put on a ‘‘new tune,” or once in a while, with a 
slight touch, to try if increased pressure on some lever 
would improve the quality of the tone. He promises 
in time to have this phonograph reproducing all the 
harmonics of its musical record as well as the first 
tones. 

A SINGLE INVENTION SAVES $15,000,000. 

Perhaps it will give a better idea of what Mr. Edi- 
son’s work means to the world than any generaliza- 
tion or enumeration to simply state that the duplex 
and quadruplex systems of telegraphy begun by him 
in 1869, and finished after six years of work, have 
saved in America alone the enormous sum of $15,000,- 
000. By the duplex system two currents of different 
degrees of strength were sent over the wire in the 
same direction, thus doubling its efficiency, while the 
quadruplex arrangement became possible when it was 
discovered that these two currents could be sent in 
opposite directions at the same time—thus enabling 
one wire to transmit four simultaneous messages. 
Not satisfied with this, Mr. Edison is confident of at- 
taining sextuplex and octuplex systems, 


INSTRUMENTS OF MARVELOUS DELICACY, MEASURING 
A MILLIONTH DEGREE FAHRENHEIT. 

’ Through the mysterious qualities of a carbon but- 
ton Mr. Edison has been able to construct a little 
machine called the tasimeter, which in different 
forms measures degrees of heat, of moisture, and—in 
the odoroscope and, microphone—of odors and sound 
so small that it is: difficult for the human mind to 
grasp the situation. The tasimeter will show a sen- 
sible deflection at the one-millionth of a degree of 
Fahrenheit. The heat from the human body standing 
eight feet away will be accurately registered; a 
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THE LIBRARY AT THE ORANGE WORKSHOP, 


lighted cigar held at the same distance will give a 
large deflection, as will the heat of a common gas jet 
one hundred feet away. When it is arranged to be 
sensitive toe moisture, this astonishing instrument 
was deflected eleven degrees by a drop of water held 
on the finger five inches away. The microphone mul- 
tiplies the intensity of sound by the hundred thou- 
sand, making the passage of the tiniest insect sound 
like a mighty, deafening roar. 


THE GREATEST TRIUMPHS ARE YET TO COME, 


Electrical science is in its infancy. Those who are 
greatest in the march of mechanical progress confi- 
dently predict that future discoveries will be as in- 
credible to us as the present science would be to our 
forbears of two centuries back. One single further 
secret won from nature will open a practically limit- 
less field for electrical introduction, and will proba- 


bly be more decided in its quantitative results, as the 
technicians say, than any invention the world has 
seen. Itis the direct production of electricity from 
oxygen and coal (carbon). At present we burn coal 
to obtain steam, which is transmuted into mechanical 
energy and thence into electricity. Before the energy 
of the coal reaches the dynamo six-sevenths of its 
power are lost, even under the very best conditions, 
and afterwards one-tenth of the remainder. Find a 
way to dispense with the steam engine in this making 
of electricity and we have multiplied several times the 
available mechanical energy of the world. Thousands 
of the brightest and most earnest engineers and chem- 
ists are now striving, generally in secret, to obtain this 
gigantic result—beside which the philosopher’s stone 
was but a bauble. Edison has worked on it.and con- 
fidently predicts that the discovery will come. He 
asserts that he is no longer troubling himself about 
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it, but he has a very well equipped chemical labor- 
atory in which, nowadays, he spends most of his time, 
and if he happens upon this secret we have no idea 
that he will let it pass by unnoticed. 

When we shall have made this eternal saving in 
our fuel supply the Atlantic steamships will need 
only a snug little coal bin for 250 tons of coal instead 
of one for 2,500 tons. There will be no more forced 
draughts, and grimy, consumptive stokers, and the 
five-day record will be an uninteresting reminiscence. 
The great English shipbuilders can already construct 
a vessel to go 40 knots an hour, if only she could burn 
2000 tons of coal a day; then she will only have to 
burn 200. Then it will take only one-twentieth of an 
ounce of coal to carry a ton one mile ! 

Nor is it only the sanguine dream of inventors—this 
magnificent discovery. So cool-headed a business 
man as Mr. Johnson, whom I have been quoting from 
before, believes that we shall certainly have the 
problem solved early in the next century; it will, he 
adds, make short work of machinery now run by 
electricity. ‘‘The greatest future of electricity,” he 
adds, ‘‘is in its quality of a power agent. Light and 
heat it will give, but power is the grand field for its 
employment. All that is required is cheap produc- 
tion; the means of utilizing it effectively and eco- 
nomically are even now more perfect than in the 
case of the steam engine or the horse.” 


NIAGARA IN HARNESS, 


While our industrious alchemists search for the 
‘Great Secret, we are doing the best in our power to 
make up for the inefficiency of steam by utilizing the 
energy of streams. In the Falls of Niagara there are 
about three million horse-power hitherto wasted. But 
now a portion of this monster force is in the traces. 
One hundred thousand horse-power is caught by giant 
turbines, is transformed into electricity on the spot 
and then sent over wires to distant points to give 
light and turn wheels. The silent, invisible power is 
to be taken to the city of Buffalo or even farther, and 
as a local result that town is alreadly looking forward 
to a population of 1,000,000. It helps us to realize 
our gain on nature when we think thai even this bit 
stolen from Niagara—only one three-hundredth of 
her might—is equivalent to the continuous work, 
night and day, of six hundred thousand men. The 
question at once arises, why we do not utilize aH the 
Niagara power and run every piece of machinery in 
New York City with it? Perhaps some day we may ; 
but at present there is a practical limit to the long- 
distance transmission of power which puts this feat 
out the question. At great distances there is too 
much resistance to be overcome to make it commer- 
cially efficient ; ‘‘and the personal equation of the 
men who have the machinery in charge must always 
be taken into account,” said Mr. Edison. ‘‘ No ma- 
chinery can be much beyond the conception of the 
men who runit. That is a point seldom thought of, 
but ever present in the consideration of these new 
problems.” 


WE MAY TRAVEL 150 MILES PER HOUR. 

It is now but a question of time when the mantle 
of the steam locomotive will fall on the electric car, 
The latter has made the first advances towards sup- 
planting steam in such work as is required in the 
long B. & O. tunnel under the city of Baltimore, 
where whole trains—even freight trains with their 
locomotives attached—are hauled six or seven miles 
by powerful electric motors. The engineers studying 
the practical details of electrical locomotion are still 
uncertain as to whether we shall have a separate 
locomotive drawing the future train or whether each 
car will be equipped with its own motor. 

The possible speed is to be limited only by the 
problems of the cohesion of steel in the rails and 
engines. I asked Mr. Edison what, in his opinion, 
was the practical speed limit on the horizon of elec- 
trical locomotion and he answered, ‘‘perhaps 150 
milesan hour.” He made at Menlo Park one of the 
first important experiments in electrical railways, 
exhibiting one in 1882 that carried cars 40 miles per 
hour. But before we come to moving heavy trains 
by electricity, to which there are serious, though not 
insuperable, obstacles, he believes that we shall shoot 
our mail through the country by some electrical 
device, of telpherage construction possibly. 


THE SOCIAL ASPECTS OF CITY RAILWAYS. 


But perhaps the most far-reaching results of the 
introduction of electrical transportation will be seen 
in our city and suburban railways. That was, after 
all, but a feeble bit of philosophy which said ‘time 
is money.” For when the problems of our congested 
centers of population are considered, time is green 
fields and running brooks, fresh air, and cream and 
butter and eggs, it is life and health and happiness 
for the ill-fed, ili-housed, untaught class which our 
social and industrial systems constrain to exist in city 
tenement houses. When the fathers of such families 
as we now see in Mulberry and Cherry streets can go 
every night to their country homes thirty miles away 
from work in half as many minutes for five cents, 
then we shall be well on our way to a signal solution 
of the ugliest questions of the day. 

If electrical city railways will eventually help to 
emancipate the workman and stab anarchy under the 
fifth rib, they will also much more directly be doing 
a good deed in emancipating the street-car horse, 
than which there is no more ill-used or degraded 
creature, judged by his possibilities, in the animal or 
vegetable kingdom, and in doing so they will help to 
clean our streets and purify the heavily taxed atmos- 
phere of great cities. 


A PROFESSION FOR THE MASSES. 


The birth of the beneficent science has brought 
with it an entirely new profession, and, as is well 
and fitting, a profession which less than any of its 
older brethren is isolated by laws of caste or need of 
money. It has opened an honorable, lucrative occu- 
pation to the masses, and it has aided in the century’s 
movement toward presenting in our college courses 











the widest opportunities for practical and technical 
instruction as opposed to the old-time classical sys- 
tem. Never before in the history of the world have 
boys with dextrous hands and inquiring, logical 
brains had such a chance as now lies before them. 
And not only boys: a social good of the highest im- 
portance has come, in the field that certain delicate 
operations in electrical manufacture have given to 
women wage earners. In the Edison manufactories 
alone thousands of girls are using their skillful 
fingers and finely gauged judgment to finish the 
sapphire portions of the phonograph, to make and 
test the thread-like bamboo filaments of the incan- 
descent light. They are more to be relied on than 
boys in the nice manipulation of these and other frail 
portions of the machinery. 
AN OPPORTUNITY FOR OUR ECONOMISTS. 

Of vast economic and social significance will be 
the opportunity that our new systems of transporta- 
tion, communication and lighting will offer to cor- 
rect any mistakes that we may have made in the 
industries which economists call natural monop- 
olies. Whatever we may finally decide as to the 
advisability of government control of railroads and 
telegraphs and lighting plants, still there will be 
the fight, if it appears that the government should 
operate these, to induce the present owners to agree 
with us—an almost horeless task. But with the 
advent of electric roads and lights, and with such 
rivals of the telegraph and telephone as Prof. Gray’s 
telautograph may prove, the advocates of government 
ownership will have their chance. This is strikingly 
exemplified in the history of municipal control of 
lighting plants, where the towns willing to undertake 
the responsibility of electric plants are to those that 
would assume ownership of gas as ten to one. 

ELECTRICITY AS A LIFE SAVER. 

It will never be known how many lives have been 
saved by the introduction of electric lighting in our 
houses and streets in the stead of oil and gas. At first 
this might have seemed of dubious advantage when 
one heard stories of the fires which resulted from 
lighting wires, and of men and horses killed in 
trolley accidents. But since the improved methods 
of insulating have bee applied—and it is to be ex- 
pected that more and more of the dangerous wires 
will be carried underground—there can be no suspi- 
cion but that we have gained immensely in safety 
from fire. And this is of two-fold importance on 
trains and in ships, where fire so often leads to holo- 
causts. Railroad accidents have been lessened in 
another way, primarily, of course, by telegraphic 
dispatches, without which we cannot imagine our 
great roads in use at all, and also in the later inven- 
tions by which one can telegraph from a moving 
train, currents being induced in the wires running 
parallel to the road. It seems to a layman little 
short of miraculous that the sender can tick on his 
instrument while the Chicago “ flyer” in which he is 
traveling is making sixty miles an hour, and send a 
message by this wonderful property of induction over 
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wires which may be so much as 500 feet away! In 
certain of the great railroad central offices there are 
charts in which all the trains at the moment in use 
are represented in minature in the relative positions 
they actually occupy, the movements being electric- 
ally recorded. And when heating by electricity 
comes into general use, as it certainly will, we shall 
be advantaged further by immunity from the deadly 
car stove. : 

In the ocean greyhounds that are again and again 
cutting off the distance between Europe and America, 
electrical devices are of signal service in reducing the 
danger to life. The wearing on the ship’s enormous 
shaft is announced, when it gets to the danger point, 
to the engineer by a little electric bell which tinkles 
automatically, the bearing having closed a circuit on 
reaching a certain fixed point in the shaft. 

The terrible danger of collision with icebergs will 
be lessened through an application of that same small 
carbon button which registered a millionth of a de- 
gree of heat. An apparatus hasalready been arranged 
to effect this—the nearing bergs announcing their 
presence through the increasing cold, which the tasi- 
meter records. Collisions and other dangers of navi- 
gation are rendered much less formidable, too, by the 
powerful electric search lights, equal to many thou- 
sand candle power, that disclose objects for miles. 
about in their mighty glare. 

A HUNDRED YEARS HENCE. 


We shall almost certainly be flying. The greatest 
difficulty at present in the way of that pleasing per- 
formance is the weight of the motor and fuel relative 
to the power necessary. The chemical production of 
electricity will sweep away that obstacle by making 
possible the construction of motors weighing but a 
small fraction of the lightest now constructed, and by 
effecting an even more decided saving in fuel. 

As one result of the flying machine among the many 
which it will affect even revolutionary in character, 
a writer has pointed out that we shall probably be 
delivered from the institution of war, since such ter- 
rible destruction will be possible with a corps of 
fighting aéroplanes that no nation will dare to risk it. 

Farming by electricity has been successfully tried 
in the Southern States, and it is not improbable that 
we shall see the agriculturist of the future sawing his 
wood, cutting his ensilage, shelling his corn, threshing 
his wheat and running his creamery with power from 
a small electric plant owned in coéperation with a 
half dozen of his neighbors. 

We should be whisking our heavy baggage, too un- 
wieldy for the aéroplanes, through the country by 
electricity applied to some telpherage or other system. 
We shall be cooking by electricity, and heating and 
lighting our houses, our cars and our ships. Weshall 
not only cook our meals; we shall probably serve 
them, too, to judge from an experiment made not long 
ago in Baltimore with much éclat. 

SEEING, HEARING AND THINKING BY ELECTRICITY. 


But these methods fairly seem old-fashioned beside 
some of the feats which our most daring electricians 
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are considering as possible. If we hear by electricity 
—through the telephone—why, do these undismayed 
men ask, can we not see at a distance by the same 
agency? The vibrations of light are, to be sure, 
many times more rapid than those of sound ; but itis 
merely a question of obtaining a diaphragnt which 
will respond to those vibrations. May we not look for- 
ward to seeing, from our easy arm-chair in New 
York, the latest drama at the Théatre Francaise? 

, And since hearing is but a tickling of the brain by 
vibrations, may we not, if our apparatus for introduc- 
ing these vibrations to the brain-centers gets out of 
order—if, in short we are deaf—lead the impulses to 
the brain through the bones of the head, by electrical 
means? 

With the problems of seeing and hearing by elec- 
tricity established, there is not so wide a gap to 
bridge over to the idea of thought-transference by 
the same means. Everything they have observed 
leads our psychologists and physiologists to sus- 
pect that the impulses from the brain along the 


nerves to the muscles are, if not electric, at any 
rate inextricably combined with electrical phenom- 
ena. All of us know the simple experiment in 
our physiological lessons of making an electrical im- 
pulse act on a frog’s muscles as an act of volition 
from the brain. If it be true that thinking is, or is 
always accompanied by, an electrical disturbance, 
why should we not be able to induce thoughts in other 
people’s brains corresponding to our own? Mr. Edison 
worked on this bizarre problem with much earnest- 
ness. He and his assistant, Mr. Bachelor, fitted up 
their craniums with a coil of wire each, and connect- 
ing the two with a string, impregnated successively 
with various conducting substances, the thinkers 
thought away sturdily, testing, at intervals, the effect 
on each other. Many times, said Mr. Edison, their 
hearts were in their mouths with the belief that the 
connection had been established ; but on laying traps 
for one another it was invariably found that the 
result was but the product of their strained imagina- 
tions. 


I].—SIR WILLIAM THOMSON, LORD KELVIN. 


BY J. 


N the ranks of science at the present time three 
captains are supreme in their own lines—Pas- 
teur in France, Von Helmholtz in Germany, and 
Sir William Thomson, who has recently become 
Lord Kelvin in the United Kingdom. Yet although 
for many years Sir William has been regarded 
by his colleagues as the greatest physicist of his 
generation, when he was elected to the chair of 
the Royal Society of London, and subsequently raised 
to the peerage on his scientific merits, he was some- 
thing of a “dark horse” to the English public. A 
man of science may enjoy a great reputation in his 
peculiar sphere and still be unknown to the masses. 
As a rule men do not understand the mystery of his 
work or appreciate its value, and women prefer ac- 
complishments that appeal more to the heart. Phi- 
losophers, alas! do not win the affection of the peo- 
ple so easily, as poets, artists, musicians and actors. 
They may be respected, even admired, but they are 
seldom loved, unless by personal friends. In the 
windows of London photographers we shall find a 
perfect galaxy of popular favorites, ‘‘ beauties” of 
society coming from who knows where, displaying 
their charms, and vanishing goodness knows whither ; 
serpentine slzirt dancers, the last new novelist, the 
boxing kangaroo, would-be laureates, the singer of an 
. idiotic song, fashionable painters, and third-rate 
actors and actresses—all these and more; but rarely, 
if ever, a man of science amongst them, except per- 
haps a Darwin, a Huxley, or a Tyndall: We may 
hope to see a muscular athlete like Sandow, but we 
shall look in vain for an intellectual giant such as 


MUNRO, 


Lord Kelvin. The fact is somewhat humihating in 
this age of science, and it is worth while to discover 
the why and wherefore. In the first place, Lord 
Kelvin has not propounded any revolutionary doc- 
trine such as the origin of species by natural selection, 
which comes home to every one and affects his man- 
ner of thinking for good or evil. Darwin certainly 
achieved a great notoriety by showing that mankind 
were probably descended from monkeys. Lord 
Kelvin has not shaken any creeds, and his researches 
are mainly of an abstruse kind which is “ caviare to 
the general.” In the next place, he has been too busy 
in extending our dominion over matter by original 
experiments, mathematical reasoning, and useful in- 
ventions, tocultivate the literary graces like a Tyndall 
or a Huxley, and win the plaudits of the multitudes 
by his trenchant criticism or his charming exposition. 
Moreover, his residence in Glasgow has withdrawn 
him from the vortex of metropolitan publicity. Had 
he lived in London, he might have been induced to 
fritter away his splendid powers on matters of the 
moment, whereas in Glasgow he was free to employ 
them in those high investigations for which they 
were adapted. 

The Scotch, be it said, have long regarded him as 
an intellectual glory, and his photograph is quite a 
staple in the shops of Sauchiehall and Princes streets. 


PRECOCIOUS AND A SECOND WRANGLER, 


Many think Lord Kelvin a native of Scotland, but 
he was born in Belfast on June 25, 1824. He is, how- 
ever, a scion of the Scoto-Irish race of Ulster which 
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has been so prolific in genius. His 
father, Dr. James Thomson, profes- 
sor of mathematics in the Royal 
Academical Institute, Belfast, was 
in 18382 appointed to the Chair of 
Mathematics in his alma mater, the 
old College of Glasgow, which for- 
merly stood on the west side of the 
High street, at the ‘Bell o’ the 
Brae,” a spot memorable for an ex- 
ploit of Sir William Wallace. His 
son William, who was destined to 
play a heroic part in the field of 
science, became a student of the col- 
lege while a mere child of ten or 
eleven, and astonished the older 
scholars in his father’s class by his 
preternatural quickness in solving 
the problems. His talent for mathe- 
matics was indubitable, and his 
father sent him to St. Peter’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he gradu- 
ated as Second Wrangler and first 
Smith’s prizeman in 1845. The 
Senior Wrangler probably owed his 
triumph to ready writing, for one of 
the examiners was heard to say that 
he was unworthy ‘‘ to cut Thomson's 
pencils for him,” and he has since 
been forgotten. 
While at Cambridge Thomson be- 
gan to publish papers on physical 
subjects —for example, heat and 
electricity—but he was active in various directions, 
and so far from being the pale student, overcome with 
night work, he was given to open air sports, gained 
the Silver Sculls, and rowed in the winning boat of 
the Oxford and Cambridge race. Enrolled a Fellow 
of St. Peter’s, he entered the laboratory of the fa- 
mous Regnault in Paris, and in 1846 was called to the 
Chair of Natural Fhilosophy in his old college at 
Glasgow, a congenial post, which, in spite of tempt- 
ing offers, he has never quitted and has rendered il- 
lustrious. In 1852 he was married to Miss Crum- 
Ewing, who belonged to a well-known family in the 
West of Scotland. 


HIS WORK ON THE ATLANTIC CABLE, 


A man of his pregnant mind and exuberant energy 
could not subside into a teaching machine. At the 
very least he would discover and invent. Professor 
Thomson did much more ; he also became a practical 
engineer, an expert in patent right, a reformer in 
education, a vital power in the world. Genius makes 
its own opportunity. When in 1856 the late Mr. 
Cyrus Field had begun to realize his gigantic dream 
of uniting Europe and America by means of a tele- 
graph line across the Atlantic Ocean, a difficulty up- 
rose which threatened to defeat all his plans. The 
electric signals passing through a long submarine 
cable were found to drag, and it was a question 
whether or not they would travel fast enough between 


SIR WILLIAM THOMSON, 


Europe and America to pay. Mr. Faraday explained 
the mystery by showing that the electricity in the 
wire was self-impeded by the attraction of an opposite 
electricity which it excited in the surrounding water. 
It remained, however, for Professor Thomson to 
enunciate the law of this retardation and so enable 
engineers to design a cable which would give a satis- 
factory speed to the messages. Dr. Wildman White- 
house, electrician to the Atlantic Telegraph Company, 
contested the accuracy of ‘‘ Thomson’s Law,” but 
the young professor quickly disposed of his argument, 
and the directors of the company, recognizing his 
ability, engaged his services. 

It is no exaggeration to say that he contributed 
more than any other scientific man to the ultimate 
success of that enterprise which was so repeatedly 
baffled and postponed. In addition to the law which 
governed the construction of the wire, he gave a 
theory of the mechanical forces involved in laying it, 
and devised. various means of testing it during the 
manufacture and submersion. Moreover, he invented 
anew instrument for receiving the messages which 
were to be sent through it. The lagging of the elec- 
tric currents, above mentioned, has the effect of 
making them run together into one bottom current 
with surface ripples which correspond to the separate 
signals of the message; and the ordinary telegraph 
apparatus used on overhead lines were not suited for 
this varying current. Thomson’s ‘‘mirror instru- 
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ment” is, however, beautifully adapted to interpret 
all its delicate fluctuations. A tiny magnet is fixed 
on the back of a mirror the size of a threepenny bit, 
and suspended by a silk fibre in the centre of a coil 
of insulated wire, and a beam of lamplight is re- 
flected from the glass upon a white screen. When 
the current from the cable passes through the coil 
the magnet swings to the right or left according as 
the current rises or falls, and the ‘‘spot” of light on 
thascreen betrays its hidden movements to the eye 
of the telegraphist, who in this way reads the signals 
of the message. So sensitive is the arrangement that 
I believe it was Mr. Latimer Clark who signaled to 
America and back through two Atlantic cables with 
the current from a toy battery made in a silver 
thimble with a drop of acidulated water and a grain 
of zinc. The feat can be done with a voltaic cell 
made in a percussion cap. 


KNIGHTED FOR HIS CABLE INVENTIONS. 


The Atlantic cable brought the name of Professor 
Thomson into public notice, and when the Old World 
was finally coupled to the New by the Great Eastern 
in 1866, he, on returring home, was knighted by the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

The rise of a new industry is one of those tides in 
the: affairssof men which lead to fortune, and Sir 
William Thomson took advantage of it. With the 


‘‘mirror instrument” the message leaves no trace, 
but has to be written down by the receiving clerk. 
Sir William, therefore, set himself to devise an appa- 
ratus which would write the message as it comes, 
and in a few years produced his matchless ‘‘ syphon 


-recorder,” which, along with the ‘‘ mirror,” is now 
employed on most of the submarine cables through- 
out the globe. In this apparatus a light coil of 
insulated wire is suspended between the poles of a 
strong magnet, and connected to a fine glass syphon 
discharging ink ona strip of moving paper. When 
-the electric current from the cable is passed through 
the coil it swings to one side or the other, like the 
needle in the mirror instrument, and, swerving with 
it, the point of the syphon pen draws a wavering 
line on the paper, which is a permanent record of the 
message. 

Simple as they appear in a short description, these 
rare inventions, owing to the subtlety of the problem, 
were not constructed without infinite pains. To 
exploit them properly, Sir William entered into a 
partnership with the late Mr. Cromwell Fleetwood 
Varley, F.R.S., who first introduced the condenser to 
sharpen the cable signals, and the late Mr. Fleeming 
Jenkin, Professor of Engineering in Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, in conjunction with whom, in 1876, he brought 
out an automatic signaling key. The recorder was 
first adopted by Mr. (now Sir) John Pender on the 
Falmouth and Gibraltar cable, and made a public 
appearance at the memorable telegraphic soirée held 
in the summer of 1870 at his residence in Arlington 
street. On this occasion the Prince of Wales and a 
fashionable party took supper in a marquee into 
which telegraph wires from India, America and 


other distant countries were brought, and Lady 
Mayo, wife of the Viceroy, dispatched a message to 
her husband in India about half-past eleven, London 
time, and received a reply before midnight, inform- 
ing her that he was quite well at five o’clock next 
morning. 

MEASURING THE DEEP SEA. 

Sir William and Professor Jenkin acted as the 
engineers for a number of submarine cables, including 
the French-Atlantic of 1869 and the Mackay-Bennett 
Atlantic of 1879, as well as the Brazilian and River 
Plate cables of 1873 and onwards, and the West 
Indian links of 1875. They accompanied several of 
these expeditions, and it was in July, 1873, while the 
cable ship touched at Madeira, on her way to South 
America, that Sir William, who had been a widower 
for some years, made the acquaintance of his future 
wife, Miss Blandy, the present Lady Kelvin. On the 
same trip he introduced his well-known method of 
sounding the deep sea by a steel pianoforte wire 
instead of the ordinary lead-line. The wire slips 
through the water so easily that ‘flying soundings ” 
can be taken whilst the vessel is going at full speed, 
and a pressure-gauge attached to the sinker indicates 
the depth. 

The late Mr. James White, of Sauchiehall street, 
Glasgow, an amiable and worthy man as well as a 
skillful mechanician, used to relate an anecdote about 
the new appliance for sounding, with great gusto. 
Mr. White was philosophical instrument maker to 
the University, a post once held by James Watt, and 
most of Sir William Thomson’s apparatus were first 
constructed by him. One day, while the sounding 
machine was in preparation, Sir William entered his 
old shop in Buchanan street, along with a guest, no 
other than the late Dr. Joule, of Manchester, cele- 
brated for his determination of the mechanical equiv- 
alent of heat. Joule’s attention was called to a bundle 
of the pianoforte wire lying in the shop, and Thom- 
son explained that he intended it for ‘ sounding 
purposes.” ‘* What note?” innocently inquired Joule, 
and was promptly answered, ‘‘ the deep C.” 

At this period Sir William revived the neglected 
Sumner method of ascertaining a ship’s place at sea, 
and calculated a set of tables for its ready use. He 
also invented a means of enabling a lighthouse to 
signal its distinctive number by long and short flashes 
according to the Morse telegraph code. 


HE GIVES SAILORS THE BEST COMPASS. 

His most important aid to navigation is, however, 

the adjustable compass which bears his name. Its 

origin is another proof that no labor is lost, no fact is - 
useless, and that even the despised ‘‘ popular science ” 
can be of inestimable value, either to the giver or the 
receiver. Any experience, however odd or trivial, 
may start a good idea in a fertile imagination, espe- 

cially if it be primed with knowledge and quickened . 
by the act of reading or writing. In 1874 Sir Will- 
iam began an article in Good Words on the mariner’s 
compass, but a little to the wonder of the readers the 
second part did not appear until five years later. In 
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the meantime he had invented an improved compass 
of his own, far superior to those in use. When writ- 
ing the first paper he became alive to the faults of ex- 
isting compasses and set himself to produce one 
steadier at sea than the others, and cured of the error 
arising from the magnetism of the ship. ‘‘ When 
there seemed a possibility of finding a compass which 
should fulfill the conditions of the problem,” says Sir 
William in his “ Popular Lectures and Addresses,” 
‘‘T felt it impossible to complacently describe com- 
passes which perform their duty ill or less well than 
might be through not fulfilling these conditions.” 
He increased the steadiness of the card by lightening 
it and attaching to it a series of fine parallel needles, 
instead of fewer thick ones. Moreover, he compen- 
sated the magnetism of the ship by the aid of magnets 
and masses of soft iron placed at or near the binnacle, 
after a method published in 1887 by Sir George Bid- 
dell Airy, the late Astronomer Royal. A wise Provi- 
dence has imbued the soul of the inventor with a 
parental fondness for the creature of his brain and a 
sanguine faith in its future. Were it not so he might 
lose heart in the face of difficulties, whether arising 
from its own defects, or the indifference, even the op- 
position of the world, and so his offspring would 
probably die of neglect. It often happens that learned 
experts cannot see the merits of a novel invention and 
in the pride of their superior wisdom sometimes damp 
the zeal of the inventor with the cold water of their 
adverse criticism. Did not Professor Poggendorff, of 
the Annalen, stigmatize the first telephone of poor 
Phillipp Reis as a chimera? Even the telephone of 
Bell and the phonograph of Edison were at first re- 
garded as mere toys. One day, Iremember, Sir Will- 
iam Thomson desired me to take his new compass to 
Sir George Airy at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich 
Park and ask him what he thought of it. A crude, 
experimental instrument, mounted on gimballs in a 
wooden box, it nevertheless contained the essential 
features of the improvement, and after I presented it 
to Sir George he looked attentively at it for some 
time, apparently in deep thought, then shook his 
head and simply said, ‘“‘It won’t do.” When I re- 
turned to Sir William and told him of this verdict he 
ejaculated, with a trace of contempt, ‘‘So much for 
the Astronomer Royal’s opinion !” The event showed 
that he was right, for the Thomson compass is the 
best extant. 


THE MOST ACCURATE MEASUREMENTS OF ELECTRICITY. 


Sir William has done more than any other elec- 
trician, living or dead, to introduce accurate methods 
of measuring electricity. As early as 1845 he de- 
voted himself to this task, and, in addition to a large 
number of ingenious tests, familiar to electrical en- 
gineers all over the world, he invented two complete 
series of exquisite apparatus for measuring the elec- 
trical forces, both static and dynamic—that is to say, 
of electricity at rest and electricity in motion. Among 
the most useful of these are his portable, absolute 
and quadrant electrometers, his delicate mirror 
galvanometer, a higher type of his ‘‘ mirror instru- 


ment,” which has become the mainstay of the elec- 
trician, and his more recent graded galvanometers, 
voltmeters and balances, especially useful in electric, 
light and power installations. Owing to his intimate 
knowledge of electricity, mechanics and the proper- 
ties of matter in general, as well as his intolerance of 
any imperfection or mere approximation to what is 
feasible, his instruments are thoroughly reliable, and 
the electrician uses them with the entire assurance 
that they are the finest and most accurate for the pur- 
pose in the present state of science. As to generators 
of the electric current, he has devised more than one 
form of voltaic battery, including a standard Daniell, 
for comparisons, and a large tray cell for giving a 
powerful current, as well as a dynamo which he 
brought out in conjuction with Mr. Ferranti. A ma- 
chine for predicting the level of the tides in any part 
of the world is probably his chief non-electrical in- 
vention. It was exhibited at the Loan Exhibition of 
Scientific Apparatus, South Kensington, in 1876, 
where Sir William had the honor of explaining its 
action to Her Majesty. 


LORD KELVIN THE MATHEMATICIAN, 


Concurrently with these and other inventions 
Thomson has carried out an immense number of ex- 
perimental and mathematical researches in every de- 
partment of natural philosophy. Indeed, his scien- 
tific renown culminates over his discoveries rather 
than his inventions. Of his discoveries, the mathe- 
matical.outnumber and probably outweigh the ex- 
perimental results. The strongest point, the true 
citadel of his genius, is perhaps the faculty of apply- 
ing mathematics to the solution of physical problems. 
Turn where we like in the annals of latter-day sci- 
ence, we shall encounter his name, and in molecular 
physics—especially electricity—it is dominant. In 
heat it is coupled with the names of Joule and Ran- 
kine ; in the dynamival theory of gases with Clausius 
and Helmholtz ; in electricity and magnetism with 
Faraday and Maxwell. Hydrostatics is another of 
his favorite themes, particularly of recent years. 
Many of his papers are highly abstruse, and their 
mathematics can only be read by the mightiest intel- 
lects. The titles alone are sufficient to stagger the 
general reader. The ordinary scientific jargon is bad 
enough, but Lord Kelvin, like Thomas Carlyle and- 
some other great writers, seems to have devised a 


_peculiar style of his own to express the workings of 


his mind. Witness the following title of a paper 
read before the last meeting of the British Associa- 
tion at Edinburgh, 1892: ‘‘The Reduction of every 
Problem of Two Freedoms in Conservative Dyna- 
mics to the Drawing of Geodetic Lines on a Surface 
of given Specific Curvature.” Here is a still more 
elaborate specimen of Kelvinese: ‘“‘A Simple Hy- 
pothesis for Electro-Magnetic: Induction of Incom- 
plete Circuits, with Consequent Equations of Electric 
Motion in Fixed Homogeneous and Heterogeneous 
Solid Matter.” * The point of the joke lies in the 
word “simple.” Apart from technicality, some of 


" * Paper read at the British Association Meeting, Bath, 1888. 
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his sentences have quite a Gladstonian length and 
scrupulosity of qualification. No doubt they evince 
the extraordinary grasp and fine discrimination of 
his intellect, but they are often a severe tax on the 
ifttelligence of the reader. For example: ‘‘ Two or 
more straight parallel conductors, supposed for 
simplicity to be infinitely long, have alternating cur- 
rents maintained in them by an alternate current, 
dynamo, or other electromotive agent applied to 
their ends at so great a distance from the portions 
investigated that in it the currents are not sen- 
sibly deviated from parallel straight lines. The 
other sets of ends may, indifferently in respect to our 
present problem, be either all connected together 
without resistance, or through resistance, or through 
electromotive agents. All that we are concerned 
with at present is that the conductors we consider 
formed close circuits, or one closed circuit, and that 
therefore the total quantities per unit of them at any 
instant traversing the normal section in opposite 
directions are equal.” New words become necessary 
in the progress of a science, and Sir William, like his 
late brother, Professor James Thomson, of Glasgow 
University, has a propensity—I had almost said a 
*‘craze”—for coining them. It is not always easy to 
invent a word that shall be apt, brief and euphonious 
without ambiguity of meaning. ‘ Radian,” for the 
anit angle, is one of his brother’s happiest efforts, and 
“ward,” for the direction of a force, is, perhaps, one 
of his unluckiest, as it is already overworked in con- 
nection with locks, gaols, hospitals and guardians. 
ToSir William electricians are indebted for the use- 
ful term ‘“‘ mho,” the reciprocal of the ‘“‘ ohm,” or unit 
of resistance ; while ‘‘ motivity,” “‘ diffusivity,” ‘‘ irro- 
tational circulation,” ‘‘infinitesimal satellites,” are 
some of the jetsam of language which he is in the 
habit of throwing overboard and leaving to sink or 
swim. 
AS AN AUTHOR. 

These peculiarities of style render some of his books, 
such as the classical ‘* Thomson and Tait’s Natural 
Philosophy,” pretty stiff reading. His class book, 
Thomson and Tait’s ‘‘ Elements,” is a theme of jest 
among the feebler students whose mental digestion 
requires a spoon diet. It is undoubtedly a concen- 
trated pabulum—a kind of mental pemmican ; but 
the robuster scholars love to sharpen their under- 
standings on its hard and wholesome fare. Even his 


‘Popular Lectures and Addresses” is not quite free . 


from the tendency of his powerful and cultivated 
mind to “fly overthe heads of his audience,” but on 
the whole it keeps within the reach of the beginner, 
and in spite of some difficult sentences it is an intel- 
lectual treat of the highest order. Its educational 
value in opening the mind of the novice to the won- 
ders of that molecular mechanism ‘in which we live, 
move and have our being,” cannot be overestimated 
and it possesses the indescribable charm of original- 
ity, the verve and vigor of a splendid intellect at 
home in the subject. The miscellaneous contents of 
the beek afford an illustration of the rich variety and 
vast extent of his attainments, as well as the peculiar 


lod 
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bent of his speculation. His imagination delights in 
ranging from the infinitesimally small to the incon- 
ceivably great, from the vibration of a molecule 
to the origin of the solar system. Here we find 
him discussing the cause of the earth’s magnetism, a 
problem which has occupied his thoughts for many 
years, but apparently without bringing him any 
nearer to a solution. There he is, estimating the size 
of an atom, and with more success. He would fain 
persuade us that it is not so very minute after all. 
‘‘Tmagine,” he says, ‘‘a globe of water or glass as 
large as a football to be magnified up to the size of 
the earth, each constituent molecule bein magnified 


SIR WILLIAM AT FIFTY, 


in the same proportion. The magnified structure 
would be more cross-grained than a heap of small 
shot, but probably less cross-grained than a heap of 
footballs.” Not content with measuring atoms, he 
would tell us how they are formed. For centuries 
after Democritus suspected their existence they were 
supposed to be hard, solid pellets, until Hobbes raised 
the question whether they might not be simply modes 
of motion in a fluid occupying space, and Malle- 
branche (‘‘ Recherche de la Verité,” 1712) suggested 
that they were ‘‘petits tourbillons.” or vortices. 
When in 1867 Lord Kelvin saw the experiments of 
his friend, Professor P. G. Tait, on ‘‘smoke rings,” 
such as issue at times from the funnel of a locomotive 
or the lips of a smoker, in illustration of Helmholtz’s 
investigations of vortex motion in a liquid, he dis- 
cerned in the flying whirls ef vapor ejected from the 
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experimental mouthpiece a type of motion, which, 
occurring in a frictionless, incompressible and pri- 
mordial fluid, might account for all the known prop- 
erties of matter. Once created, such atoms would 
continue to exist through all the combinations and 
dissociations of chemistry, until they were destroyed 
by their maker. This, I believe, is the darling hy- 
pothesis of Lord Kelvin; and according to Professor 
Ewing, of Cambridge, he was once heard to declare 
that he regarded the time he spent on other subjects 
as in a manner wasted. Some of his deductions from 
the dynamical theory of heat are of an important 
character. In showing that the earth was once a 
red-hot ball a moderate number of million years ago, 
he imposed a serious check on those geologists and 
Darwinians who demanded unlimited time fr the 
development of the earth’s crust and the different 
species of animals. One of his experiments to 
demonstrate that the globe has a solid, and not, as 
was believed, a fluid interior, is worthy of Colum- 
bus. . . . He takes two eggs, one hard boiled, the 
other raw, and, after suspending them from cords, 
sets them spinning like the earth. In a short time 
the raw egg comes to rest, but the boiled one spins on 
as merrily as before; and hence he infers that if the 
earth had a liquid core it would soon be stopped by 
its internal friction. 


THE ORIGIN AND LIMIT OF LIFE, 


‘‘ How did life originate on the earth ?” he asked in 
his memorable address as president of the British 
Association at Edinburgh in 1871, and his answer is 
one of the best samples of his popular style: ‘ Trac- 
ing the physical history of the earth backward, on 
strict dynamical principles, we are brought to a red- 
hot melted globe on which no life could exist. Hence 
when the earth was first fit for life there was no liv- 
ing thing on it. There were rocks, solid and disin- 
tegrated, water, air all round, warmed and illumi- 
nated by a brilliant sun, ready to become a garden. 
Did grass and trees and flowers spring into existence 
in all the fullness of a ripe beauty by afiat of creative 
power? . . When a lava stream flows down the 
slopes of Vesuvius or Etna it quickly cools and be- 
comes solid, and after a few weeks it teems with 
vegetable and animal life, which is originated by 
the transport of seed and ova, and by the migration 
of individual living creatures. When a volcanic 
island springs up from the sea, and after a few 
years is found clothed with vegetation, we do not 
hesitate to assume that seed has been wafted to it 
through the air or floated to it on rafts. Is it not 
possible, and if possible is it not probable, that the 
beginnings of vegetable life on the earth are to be 
similarly explained? . . We must regard it as 
probable in the highest degree that there are count- 
less seed-bearing meteoric stones moving about 
through space. The hypothesis that life originated 
on this earth through moss-grown fragments from the 
ruins of another world may seem wild and visionary ; 
all I maintain is that it is not unscientific.” The sun 
and its system were, in his opinion, originally formed 
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by the collisions of meteoric stones or defunct planets, 
as imagined by the illustrious La: Place, and he has 
calculated the conditions of the genesis. In course of 
time as these bodies cool down they too will die, as 
poets from Ossian to Lord Byron have prefigured. 
Indeed, according to his theory of the dissipation of 
energy, the entire universe would come to a state of 
rest and death, if it were finite and left to obey exist- 
ing laws. But as it is impossible to conceive a limit 
to the extent of matter in the universe, ‘‘ science 
points rather to an endless progress through an 
endless space, of action involving the transforma- 
tion of potential energy into palpable motion, 
and thence into heat, rather than to a single 
finite mechanism running down like a clock, and 
stopping forever. Itis also impossible to conceive 
either the beginning or the continuance of life with- 
out an overruling creative power, and therefore no 
conclusions of dynamical science regarding the future 
condition of the earth can be held to give dispiriting 
views as to the destiny of intelligent beings by which 
it is at present inhabited.” 


IN PUBLIC LIFE. 


In conjunction with his studies Lord Kelvin has 
led an active public life. The six months’ holiday of 
the University and the liberality of the Senate have 
enabled him to exercise his practical ability in numer- 
ous ways and in different countries. Asa token of his 
appreciation of this privilege he has founded a Thom- 
son Scholarship of experimental physics in connection 
with his class; but a better compensation is the 
glory of his name, which has attracted students to the 
University from all parts of the world. Among his 
miscellaneous work I may mention that as an exami- 
ner at Cambridge he, as well as Clerk Maxwell, in- 
fused anew life into the mathematical teaching there, 
and established the science tripos. His telegraph 
work has already been referred to, and of late years, 
since the introduction of the telephone, electric light, 
and electric power, he has been exceedingly busy as a 
consulting engineer for public companies engaged in 
these businesses. In 1891, for example, he was ap- 
pointed president of the International Commission for 
the purpose of deciding on the best way of utilizing 
the water power of Niagara, and the present year 
brings the opening of that daring enterprise. Lord 
Kelvin is often called upon to act as a scientific expert 
or witness in questions of patent right, as a member of 
Royal Commissions and scientific committees, a 
juror at exhibitions, and soon. Besides his duties as 
president of the Royal Society he often presides and 
speaks at the meetings of other, but especially scien- 
tific, corporations. For many years he has taken an 
active interest in politics, and his views on Home 
Rule may be gathered from a speech he delivered at a 
dinner in celebration of the jubilee of the telegraph 
five years ago: ‘‘I must say there is some little 
political importance in the fact that Dublin can now 
communicate (by telegraph) its requests, its com- 
plaints, and its gratitudes (laughter) to London at the 
rate of 500 words per minute. It seems to me an 
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ample demonstration of the utter scientific absurdity 
of any sentimental need for a separate parliament in 
Ireland.” (Laughter and applause.) As a member 
of the Upper House he will doubtless vote against 
Mr: Gladstone’s Home Rule bill on some principle of 
conservative dynamics or rather statics. 


THE ROUND OF TITLES AND DECORATIONS, 


Lord Kelvin has enjoyed all the prizes of a scientific 
career. Social distinctions which ‘‘ able” men court, 
if they do not seek, have been showered upon him as 
he ran his course. His inventions have been rewarded 
with riches, his learning with academic honors, his 
public services with rank and station. His triumphs 
have been fairly won, and nobody who knows the 
man, or his Herculean labors, will begrudge his 
trophies. His merit is of that transcendent order 
which towers above rivalry, and never arouses envy 
unless it be in the breast of some conceited ignoramus, 
We shall only enumerate a few of his titles and deco- 
rations. He is an M.D., an LL.D. of Cambridge, a 
D.C.L. of Oxford, a past-president of a great many 
learned societies, including the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh, the Institution of Electrical Engineers, and 
the British Association for the Advancement of 
Seience. In 1891 he was elected to the presidency of 
the Royal, Society of London, which since the time 
of Newton has been the highest professional honor to 
which a British man of science can aspire. He is a 
Foreign Associate of the Academy of Sciences, Paris, 
and an honorary member of similar bodies in other 
countries. He is a Grand Officer of the Legion of 
Honor, the highest distinction in France save one 
which is reserved for princes and the most illustrious 
public personages; a Knight of the Ordre pour le 
Mérite of Germany, and a Commander of the Order 
of Leopold of Belgium. At the end of 1891 he was 
raised to the peerage by Her Majesty; and his eleva- 
tion, so richly deserved, was hailed with lively satis- 
faction by his scientific brethren, who regarded it as 
a public compliment to the pursuit of science. The 
style and title he assumed was that of Baron Kelvin 
of Largs. It was happily chosen, although electri- 
cians were at first inclined to regret the familiar name 
of Thomson. Largs, on the west coast, is the site of 
his country residence, a fine mansion built by himself 
and replete with modern improvements. The Kelvin 
is a beautiful and romantic stream which rises in the 
Campsie Fells, and after flowing past the grounds of 
the new college—the far-famed ‘‘ Kelvingrove” of 
the old song—falls into the Clyde near Patrick. 
Clear and wimpling at its source, the river is hope- 
lessly polluted with dye-stuffs and other abominations 
in passing through Glasgow, and it is to be hoped 
that Lord Kelvin, if only for his name’s sake, will 
make a strong endeavor to redeem its lost purity. 


LORD KELVIN’S HOME AND WORKSHOP. 
The new college on Gilmore Hill, at the west end 
of Glasgow, is shown in the illustration. It was de- 


signed by Sir Gilbert Scott, R.A., and publicly opened 
in 1870. The course of the Kelvin between the col- 


lege grounds and Kelvingrove Park can be traced 
under the bridge in the foreground, close to the mu- 
seum and an old model of Wait’s engine. Lord 
Kelvin’s house—which, as may be imagined, is pro- 
vided with every scientific luxury and convenience, 
such as the electric light, the telephone, pipe-heaters 
and astronomical time—can be seen on the extreme 
right. The Natural Philosophy department is situated 
near at hand, in the lower portion of the college front 
immediately to the left of the western archway, the 
class and apparatus rooms being on the upper and 
the physical laboratory on the ground floor. The 
routine work of the class is undertaken by Mr. James 
Thomson Bottomley, F.R.S., a distinguished nephew 
of Lord Kelvin, and the other assistants. Only on 
certain days a week and on certain subjects does Lord 
Kelvin lecture, and it is chiefly the advanced students 
who profit by his instruction. A large number of the 
elementary class are divinity and art students who 
have little or no interest in science, or special capacity 
for it, beyond learning the modicum prescribed for 
taking their degree. Some, in fact, are wild Donalds 
from the hillsides and raw Sandies from the plough- 
tail. What they require is to be led on by easy steps 
to aclear and simple understanding of the subject, 
with the requisite calculations and experiments. 


THE SCIENTIST GREATER THAN THE PROFESSOR. 

The Pegasus of Lord Kelvin is not well broken to a 
crawling pace, and is fain to spurn the trammels of a 
baby or a donkey cart and soar into his native ether, 
where few can follow him. Many years ago, during 
a course of lectures on magnetism, his characteristic 
definition of an ideal magnet as “an infinitely long, 
infinitely thin, uniform and uniformly and longitud- 
inally magnetized bar,” was ‘received by the back 
benches with a loud demonstration of the feet which 
drew forth a sharp ‘‘silence!” from the professor. 
Before the end of the session the definition had been 
repeated so often, to the accompanying tramp of 
their feet, and the reprimand had become so much a 
part of it, that one day, when, through accident or 
design, the students failed to respond, Lord Kelvin 
cried out ‘“‘silence!” all the same. The inspiration 
of the master mind is lost on such hearers, and the 
daring flights of his erratic imagination, the diversity 
and fullness of his knowledge, his passionate denunci- 
ations of all that is irrational and blind, are apt to be 
regarded by them asso much wasted time. When, 
by the intensity of his feelings, or the eccentricity 
of his genius, he shoots away from the point, and 
roundly condemns the ‘‘ unhappy British inch,” when 
he dotes upon his ideal vats and fluids, or bandies 
incredible millions of suns and moons about with all 
the legerdemain of a Cinquevalli, when he rushes into 
the midst of his artificial molecules, or dances away 
with the ‘‘ Sorting Demon of Maxwell,” the incorrig- 
ible back benches, if they be not diverted, are prone 
to become uproarious. Sometimes one of his marvel- 
ous dissertations, the spontaneous utterance of his 
mind, would burst forth like the brilliant stars of a 
rocket at the very close of the hour, when the bell 
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was ringing for another class, and the’sea of touzled 
heads before him, some of which were as empty of 
the matter asa New Zealander’s, had grown so stormy 
with impatience that he would have to lift his voice 
and cry above the din. 

These original digressions and impromptu perora- 
tions, containing the priceless jewels of his discourse, 
were simply flung away on all except the abler and 
wiser scholars, who listened with a rapt attention to 
the flashing torrent, the impetuous cataract of his 
genius. They enjoyed the rapid medley of bright 
ideas, invaluable precepts and sublime speculations, 
often expressed in eloquent phrases that stuck in the 
memory as the true romance, the grander poetry of 
science, and it is still a matter of regret to some that 
no record has been kept of them for the edification of 
posterity. Ican only remember one as I write. He 
was speaking, I think, on the far-reaching character 
of stresses or vibrations, and suddenly exclaimed: 
‘“‘T lay this piece of chalk upon a granite mountain 
and it strains the whole earth!” Lord Kelvin’s merit 
as an educator lies not so much in the elucidation of 
well-known facts as in the spiritual influence of his 
magnetic personality. A minor physicist, more on a 
par with the average freshman, may, by talent and 
cultivation, prove an admirable teacher of science, but 
he is unable to inspire the student with hero-worship 
by presenting to him the living standard of a really 
great mind, To the superior pupils of his class Lord 
Kelvin is a revelation of what a genuine man can do. 
There is something godlike in his profound intellect 
and tireless energy. The sincerity with which he la- 
bors, as though science were the all-in-all, is of itself 
a never-to-be-forgotten lesson. They catch his en- 
thusiasm, emulate his activity, and some even ape his 
manner. There are eminent men in every part of the 
world who owe their success in life to the contact 
electricity of Lord Kelvin. 

THE RECREATIONS OF A PHILOSOPHER. 


At the conclusion of his lecture he was wont to pay 
a visit to the laboratory and superintend the experi- 
ments of the students. After that, he would run 
down to White’s workshop in the town and give di- 
rections about his inventions, or unless otherwise en- 
gaged, retire to his study beside the class room, and 
dictate scientific papers to his secretary. It was not 
unusual for him to continue this work until the 
small hours of the morning. Alone in the deserted 
college, save for the companion of his vigils, he 
would sit by the fireside, with a cigar in his mouth, 
reading the ponderous tomes of some old philosopher 
laid upon his knee, or thinking out some difficult 
problem, while now and again a look of deep satis- 
faction would overspread his countenance. His 
physical is almost on a par with his mental enter- 
prise. Notwithstanding his profound knowledge of 
the laws of inertia, rather than lose a train he has 
been guilty of jumping into it while moving, in de- 
fiance of the angry porters, who threatened to put 
him in the “Stone Jug.” It has been wittily sug- 
gested that his lameness was really a blessing in dis- 
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guise, else but for it he might have attempted to fly 
in the air and broken his neck. Sometimes he was 
accorded the privileges of his fame with a better 
grace, as when in crossing to Belfast in his yacht, 
and being anxious to get sooner into the town, he 
hailed a chance excursion steamer filled with Irish 
lads and lasses, and was taken on board with all his 
party. On his offering to pay for the band, the 
captain of the steamer replied with conscious pride, 
‘*Nothing from you, sir.” In summer he loves to 
cruise in his sailing yacht, the Lalla Rookh, where- © 
ever the calls of business or the humor takes him— 
from Madeira to the Levant, from the Hebrides to 
America. On one occasion Professor Von Helmholtz 
was among the guests on board, and the savants 
by way of pastime began to give each other scientific 
conundrums of the most puzzling sort. It was ob- 
served by my informant, Professor Hill, of Washing- , 
ton, U. S., that while Kelvin and Helmholtz solved 
about the same number of the problems, the Irish- 
man was quicker with his answers than the German, 
With great powers, otherwise equal, quickness gives 
the advantage, especially in practical affairs. 


AN ELECTRICAL THINKER, 


In truth, Lord Kelvin thinks with an electrical 
rapidity. He does not appear to weigh and reason 


like most men, but to reach his results by pure in- 
tuition. This peculiarity is in agreement with a 
definition of genius by Mr. Frances Galton, which on 
the whole is singularly applicable to Lord Kelvin. 
‘* Tt appears to me,” he remarks in his ‘“‘ English Men 


of Science,” ‘‘ that what is meant by genius, when 
the word is used in a special sense, is the automatic 
activity of the mind, as distinguished from the effort 
of the will. In a man of genius the ideas come as by 
inspiration ; in other words, his character is enthusi- 
astic, his mental associations are rapid, numerous 
and firm, his imagination is vivid, and he is driven 
rather than drives himself. All men have some 
genius; they are all apt under excitement to show 
flashes of unusual enthusiasm, and to experience 
swift and strange associations of ideas ; in dreams all 
men commonly exhibit more vivid powers of imagi- 
nation than are possessed by the greatest artists when 
awake. Sober plodding, will is quite another quality, 
and its over exercise @Xhausts the more sprightly 
functions of the mind,,as is expressed by the proverb, 
‘Too much work makes a dull boy.’ But no man is 
likely to achieve very high success in whom the 
automatic power of the mind, or genius in its special 
sense, and a sober will, are not well developed and 
fairly balanced.” 


A GREAT CAPACITY FOR WORK. 


Lord Kelvin is gifted with a very keen perception. 
Few things escape his notice, although he may not 
seem to observe them. His memory is uncommonly 
retentive, his reasoning faculty most clear and pre- 
cise, and his imagination strong and fecund. These 
rare end-wments are all stimulated by a perfervid 
zeal—a vehement enthusiasm for the pursuit of 
science, The hackneyed epithets, “a strong bias,” an 
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‘inborn taste,” are all too feeble to portray the irre- 
pressible instinct, the overmastering passion which is 
eternally goading him to the study of dead matter. 
See him engrossed in the subject of his discourse, and 
utterly forgetful of himself, or wild with rapture over 
the result of an experiment, and you will say this man 
was created for science, that he is a prophet or seer 
with a divine mission to reveal the physical laws. 
Finding his deepest joy in congenial labor, and so lit- 
~ tle inclined to frivolity that ordinary pleasures were 
in danger of proving irksome or a waste of time, Lord 
Kelvin has not required to cultivate a habit of per- 
severance and concentration. The danger has rather 
been that he might not take sufficient rest or diver- 
sion, and the perpetual activity of his mind in the 
same groove break down the bodily machine. For- 
tunately, his splendid fund of health and energy has 
proved itself capable of meeting the extravagant de- 
mands of his genius. Excepting an accident on the 
ice, which injured his right leg, he seems to have es- 
. caped the common ailments of humanity. During 
his busiest period, while a widower, he would work all 
day at a white heat, so to speak, yet he seldom or 
never appeared to tire, and a few hours of sleep were 
in general sufficient to recuperate his powers. In 
addition to,his academical duties, his cable work and 
his inventions or experiments, he was then busy with 
the first volume of his ‘‘ Natural Philosophy,” and 
spent so much time at the college that his meals be- 
came very irregular, and a gray parrot, ‘‘ Dr. Red- 
tail,” which he had brought from Brazil, used to 
greet him with the remark, “Late again, Sir Will- 
iam.” At length the evil became so desperate that he 
gave orders for his luncheon to be on the table at a 
fixed hour, whether he was there or not! He is too 
alert to be called ‘‘ absent-minded” in the ordinary 
sense ; but the story goes that he once fell asleep in 
his chair while presiding at a public dinner in Glas- 
gow. No doubt he was cruelly overworked, but per- 
haps the banquet was not so lively as it might have 
been. In the midst of his most practical and profit- 
able employments, the old charm for some theoretical 
subject will revive and take entire possession of him 
for several days, holding him spell-bound. This way- 
wardness of genius is perhaps a relief to the mind, 
and by changing the current of his thoughts may act 
as a recreation. Alternations of physical with men- 
tal exertion have also tended to promote his health 
in lieu of outdoor games and field sports. The study 
of the winter session was corrected by the travel of 
the long summer vacation. 

Lord Kelvin is so devoted to science that he may 
appear to neglect other matters, until by some 
casual remark we are surprised at the extent of his 
acquaintance with them. He is so accustomed to 
impart learning, rather than receive it, that we are 
apt to think itis born in him. He is preternaturally 
quick to learn, and seems to imbibe knowledge with 
the air he breathes, or by the pores of his skin. His 
sympathies with the older studies have not been 
undermined by the new, and he maintains the impor- 
tance of the classics, as well as of logic and moral 


philosophy. If he is intolerant of any branch, it is 
metaphysics, and in his lectures he occasionally comes 
down heavily on it. The active nature of the man 
is antagonistic to all wool-gathering and idle dream- 
ing. He takes to life as a duck takes to the water, 
and never preaches or philosophizes about it. If he 
questions his existence at all, and moralizes on his 
aims or conduct, it is only at odd moments, and the 
result is kept a secret. 

Great mathematician as he is, Lord Kelvin, like the 
illustrious Ampére, is easily confused by simple sums 
in arithmetic, and in recollecting his repeated mistakes 
in addition or subtraction on the blackboard, and the 
vindictive pleasure of the class in calling his attention 
to them, I am reminded of a sentence in Lord Lyt- 
ton’s ‘* What Will He Do With It?”: ‘‘ Notable 
type of that grandest order of all human genius, 
which seems to arrive at results by intuition—which 
a child might pose by arow of figures on a slate— 
while it is solving the laws that link the stars to 
infinity.” 


NOT WHOLLY A THEORIST. 


Where the intellect is so predominant and impress- 
ive the real character is not very easily seen. Lord 
Kelvin is unquestionably a man of high honor, inde- 
pendent judgment, honesty, truthfulness and sin- 
cerity. A philosopher, he is resolute and decided ; a 
genius, he is orderly and business-like, careful of de- 
tails, liking to dot his i’s and stroke hist’s. The purist 


in science may lament the time he has given to inven- 


tions or engineering and hint that his rare philosophic 
genius, like the pure waters of the Kelvin, has been 
soiled by commerce, but his integrity is never im- 
pugned, Theory is the soul of practice, and if the 
soulis higher than the body, the one without the 
other is of little use in this world. Day by day the 
importance of applied science is becoming more mani- 
fest, and Lord Kelvin is typical of his age in covering 
the whole field. Isuspect that his characteristic ener- 
gies required an outlet in practical life. That, like 
other inventors and even poets such as Lord Tenny- 
son, he sold his inventions for the highest terms he: + 


could get, is hardly a reproach in our time. vit 
» 


HIS PROFESSIONAL MAGNANIMITY. 


His manner is unaffectedly natural. He assumes 
no airs of genius or superiority, and is singularly free 
from haughtiness, conceit, or even self-consciousness. 
He exhibits none of the vanity and cocksureness with 
which the average young professor bristles like a 
hedgehog. When facts are against his opinion or 
hypothesis, no false pride restrains him from sacrific- 
ing it and owning his mistake, either in public or in 
private. A trifling dispute on the vanish. .g point of 
a picture arose between him and Professor Fleeming 
Jenkin one day, and four months afterwards he owned 
thathe wasinthe wrong. Some years ago he recanted 
his doctrine of the internal fluidity of the earth. He 
is far above the common weakness of magnifying his 
work, or of ing credit for the achievements of 
others. Scrupulously careful to give honor where 
honor is due, cpg taneer is rather that in his delight 
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and enthusiasm over a novelty he may unduly praise 
it. The original observations of his assistants and 
students, although made in the course of experiments 
promoted by himself, are never appropriated by him, 
but always generously accredited to them, and 
apparently with more pride and pleasure than if they 
had been his own. I shall never forget his boyish 
enchantment at a public lecture by Mr. Aitken on 
Centrifugal Force. He could hardly contain himself, 
but ever and anon energetically clapped his hands, 
and cried out, ‘‘That’s very fine!” His reverence 
for the great scientific names of old, as well as of to- 
day, and his own genuine modesty are beautiful and 
charming things to see. 
SCIENCE DOES NOT EXCLUDE SENSIBILITY. 


With an intellect as deep and subtle as the sea, 
and a vast, though professional, experience of the 
world, there is, nevertheless, a certain childlike inno- 
cence and simplicity in Lord Kelvin which, if not a 
mark of true genius, is often found along with it. 
A small and vulgar nature, cunning in worldly wiles, 
might perhaps impose upon him—for a time, at least. 
Genius, with its superior insight and highly-strung 
temperament, is liable to a certain intolerance of 
mediocrity and its ways, and Lord Kelvin appears as 
sensitive to a blunder in mechanics as a musician to 
a jarring note ; butif his eager spirit grows impatient 
of stupidity or clumsiness on the part of a student or 
a workman, it is only for a moment, and is never of- 
fensive. His little frets of annoyance are quickly ap- 
peased, and often end in a sweet and captivating 
smile. He evinces an extreme sympathy with pain, 
and I well remember his unfeigned concern when a 
student ran a gouge into his hand one day in the 
laboratory. A sensibility so acute may lead to em- 
barrassing circumstances, and it sometimes happened 
that in hurrying to catch a train against time he 
would keep thrusting his head out of the cab and 
urge the cabman to ‘drive faster!” only to shrink 
back in evident distress at the resulting crack of the 
whip. His kindness to dumb animals is well known 
and he has more than once taken a public part in 
preventing their ill-usage. Many years ago he pos- 
sessed a little black-and-tan terrier called ‘‘ Fanny,” 
which he treated with infinite tenderness. ‘ Fanny” 
did her best to advance electric science by furnishing 
the black hairs which he employed in the gauges of 
his electrometers. Once, when a guest on board his 
yacht leveled a fowling-piece at a sea-bird, he became 
white with indignation, and arrested the shot by 
seizing the sportman’s arm. 

The highest genius from its nature is, and must be, 
in a measure lonely ; but although Lord Kelvin is at 
times preoccupied with his studies, he is of a sociable 
turn, and fond of company. He enjoys a good din- 
ner, and is not above the humors of a comic song. 
Indeed, he has perpetrated more than one joke him- 
self. ‘* When is blotting paper—blotting paper ?” he 
asked one day of a fellow Professor. ‘I give it up,” 
was the reply. ‘‘ Never!” he cried in great glee. 
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A SCOTCHMAN’S PHYSIQUE. 


Lord Kelvin’s face, with its Scotch and Irish traits, 
is characteristic of the depth, solidity and brilliance 
of his mind. The forehead, in particular, is very re- 
markable, and its intellectual power is unmistakable. 
His is one of those heads which may be described as 
all brow. Prominent over the eyes, where the ideo- 
motor faculties are believed to reside, the dome re- 
cedes upward to the crown, and then falls to the neck 
without any protuberance behind. His eyes have the 
inscrutable depth so often seen in men of genius. In 
color they are blue-gray, and his hair is a fine, soft 
brown, inclining to curl. Of a Scotch build, his fig- 
ure is tall, sinewy and athletic, with little or no tend- 
ency to stoutness. Although somewhat near-sighted, 
and the snows of well-nigh seventy winters have 
blanched his head, the volcanic fire of his energy is far 
from extinct, his step, in spite of the short limp, has 
even now the spring and buoyancy of youth, and to 
all appearance there are many years of useful ac- 
tivity before him. 


A GENIUS BY NATURAL INHERITANCE, 


Baron Kelvin is one of those extraordinary men wha 
are bound for greatness as the sparks fly upwards. 
Doubtless the time and place of his birth were favor- 
able to him, but under any circumstances he would 
have risen to pre-eminence. He appears to have 
every requisite for the highest success—power of will, 
superabundance of intellect and energy, as well asa 
good measure of all the virtues and religious faith. 
In him we are able to see what a really great man is 
like. His supreme ability is never disputed by any 
one who knows him or his work. Indeed, all who 
come in contact with him, from the prince to the 
workman, are apt to fall under its commanding in- 
fluence. Even a duke would find it natural to serve 
him ; and it is common enough to see him in the 
middle of a group of distinguished man as a planet is 
surrounded by its satellites, or rushing ahead of them 
like a fiery comet followed by its tail. 

Such prodigies of nature are only produced at rare 
intervals and it may be a long time before the world 
has another scientist of his calibre. It will be easier 
to estimate his true place and proportions hereafter 
from the standpoint of distance. Apparently, how- 
ever, his name will go down to posterity with those 
of Galileo, Newton and Pascal. So far he is unique. 
in science by reason of his multifarious and diver- 
sified career. His achievements would suffice to make 
at least three eminent reputations, for not only is he 
the greatest physicist of the day, but the leading 
electrical engineer, and one of the most celebrated in- 
ventors. Our wonder at the manifold lines of his 
activity is increased when we reflect that all of them 
are interwoven in asingle piece. I would name him 
the Grand Old Man of Science were it not that from 
political feeling he might scorn the comparison. Let 
us call him the Napoleon of Science, or—if the older 
fashion be more to his taste—the Napoleon of Natural 
Philosophy. 





OUR FIFTEEN NEW FOREST RESERVATIONS. 


UR government at Washington is so huge an 
affair, and it deals with interests so infinite in 
their variety, that it is scarcely to be wondered at if 
some of its most important undertakings and achieve- 
ments should not at once be understood and appre- 
ciated by the public at large. Thus certain great 
statistical inquiries, which the REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
explained last year and which have had no parallel at 
the hands of any other government in the world, had 
been undertaken with scarcely any public notice 
whatever. And so thoroughgoing and important a 
reform as the new policy for educating and civilizing 
the Indian tribes, also set forth in this magazine some 
months ago, had for some time made itself compre- 
hended only to a very limited number of people. 
Within the past two years under the provisions of an 
act of Congress bearing the date of March 3, 1891, 
there have been created a series of national forest 
reservations aggregating in extent probably not less 
than 15,000,000 of acres. These huge timber areas 
are some fifteen in number, and although their extent 
varies widely it may be said in a general way that 
they average a million acres apiece. They are scat- 
tered throughout the great western half of the coun- 
try, and are, of course, for the most part in the 
mountainous regions and include the sources of rivers 
and streams, Indeed, the chief purpose of their es- 
tablishment as reservations is to guard the sources 
whence flow the life-giving streams that irrigate the 
valleys and plains below. 


FOREST RESERVES AS LARGE AS STATES. 


The aggregate extent of these areas can be better 
appreciated when it is said that they are considerably 
greater than the entire State of Massachusetts, and 
practically equal to the State of Maryland, while the 
larger ones taken singly are equal to States like Rhode 
Island and Delaware. The remarkable enactment 
which has permitted the creation of these national 
parks and forest preserves contains the following 
language: ‘‘ The President of the United States may, 
from time to time, set apart and reserve in any State 
or Territory having public lands bearing forests, any 
part of the public lands wholly or in part covered 
with timber or undergrowth, whether of commercial 
value or not, as public reservations, and the President 
shall, by public proclamation, declare the establish- 
ment of such reservations and the limits thereof.” 

The new reservations differ somewhat in the theory 
of their establishment and in the provisions for their 
care and control from the famous national parks of an 
earlier date. Nevertheless, from the public point of 
view, they may be considered as belonging to the same 
series. These older national parks, the Yosemite, the 
Sequoia, and the General Grant in California, and the 


Yellowstone in Wyoming, were created by special acts 
of Congress and are under the direct supervision of 
the Secretary of the Interior. Their creation has 
been abundantly justified by public opinion, and they 
will through the decades and centuries to come be an 
increasing source of pleasure, instruction and advan- 
tage, while the wisdom which established them will 
have increasing recognition. The new forest reserava- 
tions, as we understand it, come immediately under 
the care of the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office. It will doubtless be interesting to our readers 
to be informed as to their location. 


THE CALIFORNIA RESERVATIONS. 


Four of them are in the State of California. These 
are: (1) The San Gabriel Timber Land Reserve. This 
body of land lies in Los Angeles and San Bernadino 
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counties. 
issued on the 20th of last December. 


It was definitely created by a proclamation 
It has an esti- 
mated area of 868 square miles, or 555,520 acres. The 
precise location of the district, as of the other new ones 
in California and the other Western States, will be 
better understood by reference to the outline maps 
which accompany this article. 
(2) The Sierra Forest Reserve. This great body of 
mountain country adjoins the Yosemite National Park 
upon the south, and it has an average width of about 
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40 miles, with an extreme length north and south of 
perhaps 180 miles. It contains about 6,400 square 
miles, or more than 4,000,000 acres. It was created 
by a proclamation of February 14 of the present year. 
On its eastern edge is the Mount Whitney military 
reservation. Opposite, on its western edge, lie the 
General Grant National Park and the Sequoia Na- 
tional Park, with their magnificent scenery, while 
still further south, also on the western edge, is the 
Tule River Indian Reservation. All these bodies are 
indicated on the map. 

(3) The San Bernardino Forest Reserve. As a 
glance at the map will show, this new reserve, which 
was created by proclamation of February 25, 1893, 
lies due east of the San Gabriel Reserve, and includes 
a considerable part of the summit of the San Bernar- 
dino mountain range. Out of it flow streams that 
irrigate the valleys to the south and west, and that 
give life to the plains to the north and east. Its area 
as estimated by the General Land Office is 1,152 
square miles, or 737,200 acres. 

(4) The Trabuco Cation Forest Reserve. This is a 
comparatively small area in Orange County, cover- 
ing some seventy-eight square miles, or 50,000 acres. 
It was established on the same date as the San Ber- 
nardino Forest Reserve—namely, the 25th of last 
February. It lies on the summit of the Santa Ana 
Mountains, and is very important as a source of 
water supply. It needs no argument to prove that 
these great reserves, lying along the watersheds and 
mountain ranges of California, signify very much for 
the future of a State whose agricultural prosperity 
requires the irrigation of the low lands from the 
streams originating in the mountains. The steady 
flow of these streams throughout the dry season de- 
pends wholly upon the preservation of the great 
timber stretches in which they have their origins and 
their primary sourses. 


THE FIVE NEW TIMBER RESERVES IN COLORADO, 


Under this act of March, 1891, there have been 
established five timber reserves in the State of Colo- 
rado, one of which was proclaimed in October, 1891, 
and the other four at different times in the year 
1892. The first of these was the White River Plateau 
Timber Land Reserve, established by proclamation 
of October 16, 1891. It lies in Routt, Ria Blanco, 
Garfield and Eagle counties, and has an estimated 
area of 1,872 square miles, or about 1,200,000 acres. 
As a glance at the accompanying map will show, the 
White River Reserve is an almost square body some 
fifty miles long from north to south, and nearly forty 
miles wide from east to west, lying in the North- 
western part of Colorado. It occupies an extremely 
important position with reference to the origin of 
streams which flow in almost every possible direc- 
tion. 

Next in chronological order of the Colorado reserves 
comes the Pike’s Peak Timber Land Reserve, in El 
Paso County, lying just west of Colorado Springs, 
and extending from north to south some thirty miles, 
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with an average width of about ten miles. It makes 
what is virtually a geat national park of the region, 
which includes the adjoining Pike’s Peak, the Mani- 
tou Park, and much of the most beautiful and famous 
scenery of the best-known portion of Colorado. 
Its area is some 288 square miles, or 184,000 acres. It 
was first opened on February 11, 1892, with a supple- 
mentary proclamation of March 18 of the same year. 
It is not so large by any means as some of the other 
reserves, but it is one of the most interesting of all, 
and its preservation as a national forest and park will 
always be accounted a most fortunate and creditable 
circumstance. 

Next comes the Plum Creek Timber Land Reserve, 
in Douglas County. It is of almost exactly tne same 
size as the Pike’s Peak Reserve, its area being esti- 
mated at 280 square miles, or a little more than 179,- 
000 acres. It was established by proclamation of June 
23, 1892. The Plum Creek Reserve is anirregularly- 
shaped piece of land which adjoins the Pike’s Peak 
Reserve on the northand extends west to the Platte 
River, where it now adjoins the large South Platte 
Forest Reserve, which was created several months 
afterwards. The three are thus contiguous, as our 
map shows, and the uppermost point of the Plum 
River Reserve lies due south of the city of Denver at 
a distance of some eighteen miles. 

Fourth must be mentioned the South Platte For- 
est Reserve, in Park, Jefferson, Summit and Chaffee 
counties. It swings about with the mountains in a 
curious sort of loop, and extends almost as far west 
as Leadville. Its establishment bears date of Decem- 
ber 9, 1892, and its estimated area is 1,068 square miles, 
or about 683,500 acres. Out of it flow streams which 
feed the Arkansas, the Platte and other important 
rivers. 

The last of the existing Colorado reserves is the 
Battlement Mesa Forest Reserve, which includes parts 
of Garfield, Mesa, Pitkin, Delta and Gunnison coun- 
ties. It is the second in size of the Colorado reserves, 
having an area of 1,341 square miles, or 858,240 acres. 
It was established by proclamation of December 24, 
1892. Itis of very irregular shape, although like the 
other Colorado reserves it follows the lines of the 
Congressional surveys. It lies near the western bor- 
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ders of Colorado, and is within some twenty miles of 
the White River Plateau Reserve. The Denver & Rio 
Grande Railroad, following the course of the Grand 
River, passes between the two reserves. The Battle- 


ment Mesa lies between the Grand River on the ~ 


north and the Gunnison River on the south, many 
of the tributaries of both of these streams originating 
within the reserve, while the two rivers come to- 
gether at Grand Junction, to the westward of the 
reservation. 

IN OREGON, WASHINGTON AND WYOMING. 

Thus far one reserve has been established in Oregon, 
under the name of the Bull River Timber Land Reserve. 
It lies in Multnomah, Wasco and Clackmas counties. 
Its area is estimated at 222 square miles, or 142,000 
acres. The proclamation establishing it was issued 
June 17, 1892. It is situated near the extreme north 
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line of Oregon, and is an irregularly shaped piece of 
land extending from Mount Hood almost to the shores 
of the Columbia river. Probably enough it may be 
thought wise hereafter to establish other forest re- 
serves on the heavily timbered mountain slopes of 
Oregon. If thisis to be done it is obvious that it 
should be accomplished without too great delay. 

In the State of Washington, also, one area has been 
set aside under presidential proclamation of February 
20, 18938,—a square tract which includes portions of 
Pierce, Kittitass, Lewis and Yakima counties. This 
is a large district, including 1,512 square miles, or 
967,680 acres, and is known as the Pacific Forest Re- 
serve. It is situated somewhat to the south and west 
of the center of the State, and has a high altitude, in- 
cluding mountains whose peaks are 7,500 feet above 
the sea. Within its area originate some of the im- 
portant feeders of the Columbia River, as well as 
some of the streams which flow northward into Puget 
Sound. 
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In Wyoming, the provisions of this act of March, 
1891, have been wisely used to extend the area of the 
Yellowstone National Park. The park proper con- 
tains nearly 5,000 square miles. JZ'he Yellowstone 
Park Timber Land Reserve adds to the extent of the 
park on the east and on the south. The additions 
were made by executive orders of March 30 and Sep- 
tember 10, 1891, and there is thus annexed to the area 
originally set aside an additional 2,000 square miles 
approximately,—or 1,936 square miles, to give the 
precise estimate of the land office. This is the area 
in which originate many of the streams which feed 
the network of rivers that ultimately form the great 
Missouri. The whole area is one of marvelous 
scenery and of an immense diversity of natural won- 
ders and curiosities. The portions annexed to the 
Yellowstone Park bear a general resemblance in 
scenery and natural characteristics to the park itself. 


RESERVES IN NEW MEXICO AND ARIZONA. 
In New Mexico, by proclamation of January 11, 
1892, there was established the Pecos River Forest 
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Reserve, which includes parts of Santa Fé, San 
Miguel, Rio Arriba and Taos counties. It is esti- 
mated by the Land Office to contain 486 square miles, 
or 311,000 acres. It lies well north of the geograpical 
centre of New Mexico, and would seem from some 
examination of the topography and climate of that 
great territory to be only the precursor of a series of 
national forest reserves which might well be estab- 
lished under the existing enactment. 

Arizona also contains one of these new reserves— 
viz., the Grand Cation Forest Reserve, in Coconino 
County, which was established by executive proclama- 
tion on February 20 of the present year. This is one of 
the largest of the whole series, having an area of 
2,893 square miles, or 1,851,520 acres. It is situated 
in the northern part of Arizona, and the Colorado 
River flows through it from east to west, a portion of 
the Grand Cafion of the Colorado being included 
within its limits. The portion of the reserve lying 
south of the Colorado River contains what is known 
as the Coconino Forest, while the upper portion in- 
cludes a considerable part of the Buckskin or Kibab 
Plateau. It is a region of gigantic and impressive 
scenery, and may well be considered one of our great- 
est national parks—world famed as it is already for 
cafion and mountain scenery on a scale of unrivaled 
grandeur. 

THE AFOGNAK RESERVE IN ALASKA. 


The last to be mentioned—making fifteen in all—of 
these forest reserves established under the act of 
March 30, 1891, isthe Afognak Forest and Fish Cult- 
ure Reserve, in Alaska. This comprises Afognak 
Island and its adjacent bays and rocks and territorial 
waters, including among others the Sea Lion Rocks 
and Sea Otter Island. The reserve was established 
by proclamation of December 24, 1892. The Land 
Office has not yet issued a map showing the area of 
this reserve, and the precise extent of territory included 
has not yet been made publicly known. A special 
object of the reserve was to aid the work of the Fish 
Commission, certain clauses in the act of 1891 having 
been specially provided to meet this case. The Land 
Office at some future time will doubtless afford the 
public information that will be of much interest re- 
garding this Alaska reserve. 

This bare recapitulation of the areas already des- 
ignated and reserved under the act of 1891 is suffi- 
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cient to make plain the extreme importance of the 
results already secured. What course may be con- 
templated by the present administration in the fur- 
ther demarkation and establishment of national forest 
areas cannot yet be known. It is certainly to be 
hoped that an undertaking so splendidly begun may 
be carried still further. The prosperity not only of 
farmers, but also of towns and cities throughout 
the Western States and Territories is related so 
vitally to the maintenance of a perennial and suffi- 
cient flow of water from the mountain streams that 
it may be asserted almost as a mathematical axiom 
that the larger the upland stretches of forest that 
are preserved from destruction at the hands of the 
timber cutter, or by forest fires, the greater will 
be the wealth and prosperity in generations to come 
of those States of magnificent promise. It should 
have been explained that within these large reserves 
there exist here and there pieces of land which have 
already been granted to private owners and the title 
to which the government has not extinguished. It is, 
of course, desirable that public reservations should 
contain as few as possible of these privately-owned 
farms and claims and mines. Hence the importance 
of establishing as rapidly as possible such forest res- 
ervations as climatic and topographical conditions 
would show to be advantageous for the future wel- 
fare of the surrounding regions. 
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THOMAS A. EDISON. 


HE excellent Cassier’s Magazine has since March 
been publishing a serial biography of Thomas 
A. Edison by Miss Antonia and Mr. W. K. L. Dickson, 
who are intimately associated with the great in- 
ventor’s work at Orange, N. J. Mr. Edison pro- 
nounces this account of his life the best that has yet 
appeared, and we quote these reminiscences and ob- 
servations. 
THE EARLY PRIVATIONS OF EDISON. 

This was the kind of régime which Edison was 
passing through at the age of 17: ‘‘ Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, was his next move. Here the operators re- 
ceived $125 a month and rations, counterbalanced by 
the fact that they were under the most stringent 
military law. Edison’s abilities either won respect or 
excited a rancorous envy, according to the class of 
individual with whom he had to deal, and in the 
present instance he was unfortunately thrown with a 
manager<ncapable of generous appreciation and jeal- 
ous of rising talent. This liberal-minded gentleman 
was endeavoring to perfect a repeater of his own in- 
vention at the time uf Edison’s arrival, but his efforts 
had been hitherto fruitless. Edison, with character- 


istic energy, commenced experiments at once, which 


were crowned with success, and in consequence of 
which Louisville and New Orleans were connected, 
for the first time in the annals of telegraphy. This 
turn of events so enraged the manager that he brought 
a fictitious charge against his rivai, which resulted in 
the latter’s dismissal. This was aserious misfortune, 
and befell our hero at a time when he was ill pre- 
pared to be thrown on his own resources. Such por- 
tions of his salary as had not found their way home 
had long ago been transmuted into books and instru- 
ments, and his wardrobe was in the last stage of 
destitution. His health, too, was beginning to feel 
the strain of his sleepless nights and protracted labors, 
and altogether he was a better subject for motherly 
coddling than for the rude experience which lay be- 
fore him. But the indomitable spirit within refused 
to yield to the forces arrayed against it, and this 
seventeen year old lad, feeble, penniless and sore- 
hearted, actually conceived and carried out the plan 
of reaching the city of Louisville, walking one hun- 
dred miles, and obtaining free transportation for the 
remainder of the distance. At Nashville he was 
joined by a fellow operator, one William Foley, a lad 
of shady reputation but good heart, and together the 
two boys pursued their journey, arriving at their des- 
tination one bleak and cheerless morning, toward the 
beginning of winter. The church bells were clanging 
the hour of six, and the great city, with its ice-locked 
streets, seemed the external projection of the colder 
hearts within its gates. Nothing more desolate can 
be conceived than the figure of this slender. eager- 


eyed lad, stranded on the margin of this desert, faint 

with hunger and fatigue, paralyzed with cold, and 

disheartened with injustice and rough usage.” 
EDISON AND THE PHONOGRAPH. 

The great inventor received an extremely small 
sum for his important quadruplex telegraph inven- 
tion, and what did come to him was immediately 
spent on experiments with an octuplex instrument : 
“This,” said Mr. Edison recently, ‘‘I never com- 
pleted, having taken up what is called the acoustic 
telegraph, which led to the invention of the modern 
commercial telephone. Bell, Gray and I were ex- 
perimenting with acoustic telegraphy. Bell patented 
an acoustic telegraph, which was subsequently found 
capable of transmitting articulate speech. While this 
was being exhibited at Philadelphia I devised a 
transmitter, in which carbon was employed to trans- 
late sound into electric waves, and Gray had filed a 
caveat wherein water was used to vary the electric 
current. Bell’s instrument was taken up by Boston 
capitalists, while mine was adopted by the Western 
Union, and a fierce competition ensued, It was seen 
by the Bell people that their instrument was imprac- 
ticable for commercial purposes without my trans- 
mitter, and procontra by the Western Union, that 
without Bell’s receiver, which they did not own, my 
instrument was not available without extensive liti- 
gation, so a consolidation of interests took place. I 
met the objections to the lack of a receiver by invent- 
ing one based upon a hitherto unknown phenomenon, 
but the negotiations had gone too far to admit of this 
being utilized, and aware of my tendency to spend 
everything in experimenting, I bargained that the 
sum paid should extend over a period of seventeen 
years in monthly payments, to which the company 
only too gladly acceded.” 

HE MAKES MISTAKES, TOO. 

That even the greatest and wisest of us may cherish 
‘*wild-cat” schemes is evinced by this attempt of 
Edison’s: ‘‘ Electric railroading was amongst the ear- 
liest branches of locomotive science investigated by 
Mr. Edison, and in this, as into the dryest of his pro- 
jects, his characteristic humor found play. On one 
occasion he conceived the brilliant idea of construct- 
ing what he termed a ‘ Mountain Climbing Electric 
Railroad for South America.’ With these lofty as- 
pirations in view, he built a track ona down-hill 
grade at an angle of forty degrees, using grippers to 
catch the rail and insure a modicum of safety. His 
experiments in this line received a check one day 
through the sudden breakage of the grippers, in con- 
sequence of which the car rushed down the hill with 
tremendous velocity, and, to use Edison’s turn of 
phrase, well-nigh pitched the solitary passenger, a 
small and adventurous boy, ‘over into the next 
county.’” 
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MR. EDISON’S VIEWS ON EATING. 

The Magician of Orange believes that variety in 
eating is even more than the spice of life. 

‘** Variety ’ Edison remarked, ‘is the secret of 
wise eating. The nations that eat the most kinds of 
food are the greatest nations.’ 

*‘These sapient observations were delivered in 
1878 over a repast so ephemeral as to remind us of 
Ouida’s impossible banquets, where the ethereal 
heroine toys with a pheasant, coquets with a choco- 
late éclair, or trifles with the rose-hued bubbles of 
rare wines in a way calculated to dishearten the most 
enthusiastic pupil of the romantic school. A wide- 
eyed waiter, in obedience to the guest’s instructions, 
brought a plate of strawberry shortcake, a dish of 
strawberries and .cream and an apple dumpling, in 
conjunction with which the following themes were 
discussed : 

‘** Rice-eating nations never progress,’ continued 
Edison, ‘they never think or act anything but rice, 
rice, rice for ever. Look at the potato and black 
bread eaters of Ireland : though naturally bright, the 
Irish in Ireland are enervated by the uniformity of 
their food. Look at the semi-savages who inhabit the 
Black Forest. On the other hand, what is, take it all 
in all, the most highly enlightened nation, the most 
thrifty, graceful, cultured and accomplished? Why, 
France, of course, where the cuisine has infinite 
variety. "When the Roman Empire was at its height 
the table was a marvel of diversity; they fed on 
nightingales’ tongues, and on all sorts of dainty 
dishes.’” 

Mr. Edison as a Capitalist. 


E. J. Edwards, the New York correspondent of 
the Philadelphia Press, has a capital interview with 
Edison in the new McClure’s Magazine. The in- 
ventor tells of some of his capitalistic ventures—es- 
pecially one on which he is engaged now—an ore 
separator which will get a much greater percentage 
of ore from the dirt and stones in which it is found: 
and with much less labor. Mr. Edison is going to 
apply this to the mineral deposits of the New Jersey 
mountains, where he owns much ore land. 

Said he: ‘Some of the New Jersey mountains 
contain practically inexhaustible stores of this mag- 
netic ore, but it has been expensive to mine. I was 
able to secure mining options upon nearly all these 
properties, and then I began the campaign of devel- 
oping an ore-concentrator which would make these 
deposits profitably available. This iron is unlike any 
other iron ore. It takes four tons of the ore to pro- 
duce one ton of pure iron, and yet I saw, some years 
ago, that if some method of extracting this ore could 
be devised, and the mines controlled, an enormously 
profitable business would be developed, and yet a 
cheaper iron ore—cheaper in its first cost—would be 
put upon the market. I worked very hard upon this 


problem, and in one sense successfully, for I have 
been able by my methods to extract this magnetic ore 
at comparatively small cost, and deliver from my 
Yet I have not been satis- 


mills pure iron bricklets. 
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fied with the methods; and some months ago I 
decided to abandon the old methods and to undertake 
to do this work by an entirely new system. I had 
some ten important details to master before I could 
get a perfect machine, and I have already mastered 
eight of them. Only two remain to be solved, and 
when this work is complete, I shall have, I think, a 
plant and mining privileges which will outrank the 
incandescent lamp as a commercial venture, certainly 
so far as I am myself concerned. Whatever the 
profits are, I shall myself control them, as I have 
taken no capitalists in with me in this scheme.” 

Mr. Edison was asked if he was willing to be 
more explicit respecting this invention, but he de- 
clined to be, further than to say: ‘‘When the machin- 
ery is done as I expect to develop it, it will be capable 
of handling twenty thousand tons of ore a day with 
two shifts of men, five in ashift. That is to say, ten 
workmen, working twenty hours a day in the aggre- 
gate, will be able to take this ore, crush it, reduce the 
iron to cement-like proportions, extract it from the 
rock and earth, and make it into bricklets of pure 
iron, and do it so cheaply that it will command the 
market for magnetic ore.” 





THE WORLD’S FAIR ELECTRICAL EXHIBITS. 


N the Chautauquan, William Igleheart gives a 
detailed description of the Electricity Building 

at the World’s Fair, and of the electric lighting 
facilities and the various exhibits of inventions by 
which the telegraph, the telephone and the phono- 
graph have been brought to their present state of 
perfection. Mr. Igleheart’s opening sentence suggests 
the almost incredible magnitude of the electric 
lighting power. He says: ‘‘ Imagine the stupendous 
glare of electric lamps equal to eighteen million 
candles lighted and grouped within the area of a 
small city. Then add the bewildering blaze of search 
lights capable of casting a solid shaft of light through 
twenty miles of space. The single plant for incan- 
descent ': ade up of 12 dynamos, each with 
a capaci’, v,vv0 lamps, each weighing 45,000 
pounds, and each driven by a 1,000 horse-power 
engine at a speed of 200 revolutions per minute. The 
are lights number 6,000, each with an illuminating 
power of 2,000 candles.” One division of the depart- 
ment of electrical exhibits is devoted to the demon- 
stration of the progress made in electrical science. 
The original Morse telegraph apparatus will be 
installed in the section allotted to the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, and this will be surrounded 
with all manner of recent inventions and improve- 
ments in keys, sounders, batteries and all the devices 
for maintaining circuits. ‘‘ The crowning feature of 
the telephone display will be the concert room, a 
very pretty Greek pavilion in Electricity Hall. The 
room will seat two hundred auditors, and will be 
connected with New York and Boston by long- 
distance instruments. It is expected to offer visitors 
to the Exposition daily concerts given by orchestras 
and soloists in New York and Boston.” Mr. Igleheari 
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gives an interesting description of the ‘‘ Intramural 
Railroad,” the power for which is ‘‘ furnished from a 
stationary plant equipped with dynamos of 35,000 
horse-power capacity.” 


POLICE PROTECTION AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


e *HE subject of police protection at the World’s 

Fair is discussed in the North American Review 
by- Major R. W. McCiaughry, General Superintendent 
of the Chicago police and by Mr. John Bonfield, Chief 
of the Secret Service of the World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion. Adverse reports to the contrary, Major Mc- 
Claughry assures us that ample preparations have 
been made for such protection to visitors to the World’s 
Fair as to warrant them to enter the ground without 
fear and will cause them to depart with praises 
for the municipal government of Chicago. The pres- 
ent administration has been organized with the pur- 
pose of giving tothe city a government that shail be 
most helpful to the success of the great Exposition as 
well as to the comfort and health of all who visit it. 
With the beginning of the present year the city coun- 
cil provided for a large increase of the police force. 
The detective force has also been recruited with some 
of the most experienced men of different cities, both 
of this country and Europe, and arrangements have 
been made so that the force shall work in harmony 
with the large body of special detectives that have been 
organized by the Exposition authorities for duty on 
the Fair grounds. 

Major McClaughry asserts that the police force of 
Chicago has already proved itself worthy to be con- 
sidered a good one. It has, he says, up to this time 
been equal to all the emergencies that have arisen. 
“Tt handled the vast crowds upon our streets and in the 
Fair grounds during the dedication of the Exposition 
buildings with care, humanity and good judgment, 
winning the praise of citizens from all parts of the 
country as well as the commendation of the people of 
Chicago. The criminal classes were looked after 
closely, and very few complaints of robberies were 
made. Noted thieves who came, expecting to reap a 
rich harvest during dedication week, found them- 
selves at once recognized and in immediate receipt of 
marked attention from the police authorities. The 
result was that most of them left town without wait- 
ing for the dedication services. 

“« Some three years ago the department adopted the 
system of anthropometric identification and classifica- 
tion of criminals, invented by M. Alphonse Bertillon, 
of Paris, and established for the city bureau of iden- 
tification. This bureau has, within the past year, 
been greatly enlarged and improved. It now con- 
tains photographs, measurements and otherwise 
accurate descriptions of many thousands of the most 
noted living criminals of the United States and other 
countries. By a wonderful system of classification 
these descriptions are so arranged as to be available 
in a moment, thus enabling the operator to turn at 
once to the record of the criminal whose measurement 
he is taking, if he has ever before been recorded in 
the collection, and confront him with his complete 


* 


identification. From the principal prisons of the 
country, from the collections in every large city of 
the United States, Canada and Mexico, and from for- 
eign cities, these records have been diligently col- 
lected for many months past by an agent of the police 
department, until every known criminal who is likely 
to visit Chicago during the World’s Fair is ‘on 
record,’ and will find himself ‘ registered’ before 
selecting his hotel.” 
The Secret Service of the Exposition. 

The secret service of the exposition is a branch of 
the physical force of the Fair under the Department of 
Public Works, deriving its authority from the State, 
but within the jurisdiction of the Chicago police 
authorities. The organization of the system, says 
Mr. Bonfield in his article, has been based in the 
knowledge that its greatest value means the preven- 
tion of crime and the arrest of criminals before they 
can commit crime. Early in the year the department 
issued a circular letter to the police authorities in the 
cities of this country and Europe asking them to de- 
tail two men from each city to serve under the de- 
partment during the Exposition period, andin answer 
to the appeal some six hundred men have reported 
for duty. The plan of service, Mr. Bonfield says, is 
much the same as in city service. 

The Bertillion system of identification is employed. 
Under this system a suspicious character has very lit- 
tle chance of escaping identification, and if he is a new 
hand in crime he is recorded so that his further scope of 
operations will necessarily be limited. ‘* Given the 
wide-reaching acquaintance possessed by the depart- 
ment collectively,” says Mr. Bonfield in conclusion, ‘‘it 
seems scarcely probable that any large number of crim- 
inals will venture to expose themselves to the almost 
certain exposure or expulsion which awaits their ap- 
pearance. In an experience that covers a consider- 
able knowledge of criminals and their habits, I have 
never known them to venture into surroundings 
where the risks were so disproportionately large as 
compared with the gains offered in case of success. 

“If acriminal happens to enter the gates of the 
Exposition he will find the odds very much against 
the successful pursuit of his calling. Officers de- 
tailed for the purpose will be stationed at every gate 
and entrance in citizens’ clothes, to report such ar- 
rivals. If by any chance the unwelcome visitor 
passes the gate without detection, he is apt to meet 
an officer from his own home at any point within the 
grounds. And if, in spite of these chances against 
him, he picks a pocket, or attempts to steal anything, 
an alarm will find the gatés at every point of exit 
furnished with a description of the offender. Such 
an alarm, with the compact territory to be guarded, 
practically shuts the criminal within a trap where 
nothing but the most remarkable good luck on his 
part can save him from detection, arrest and punish- 
ment. What makes the malefactor’s operations more 
difficult and more certain of detection is the fact that 
nowhere within the gates can he find a place in which 
he can disguise himself without arousing suspicion 
and multiplying his chances of arrest.” 
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MR. CARNEGIE ON BRITISH-AMERICAN UNION. 


N the North American Review, the last chapter of 
a forthcoming new edition of Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie’s ‘“‘ Triumphant Democracy” appears under 
the title ‘‘ A Look Ahead.” The article is a plea for 
the reunion of Britain and America, which event Mr. 
Carnegie confidently predicts is soon to take place. 
He opens his argument with quotations from eld 
State documents going to show that separation was 
forced upon the American people “‘ as a sad necessity 
from which there was no honorable escape, if they 
were to maintain the rights which they had acquired, 
not as Americans, but as British citizens.” And he 
asserts, on the other hand, that both Briton and 
American now fully agree that those who made the 
attempt to tax without giving the right of representa- 
tion were wrong and that in resisting this the colonists 
vindicated their rights as British citizens and there- 
fore only did their duty. 
WHY BRITAIN AND AMERICA SHOULD REUNITE. 


Mr. Carnegie then presents reasons for his belief 
that the future is certain to see a British-American 
Confederation. He points out, in the first place, that 
the American of to-day is not different from the 
Briton in any fundamental principle ; that the Ameri- 
can remains three-fourths purely Briton, and that the 
mixture of the German which constitutes substan- 
tially all of the remainder, although not strictly Brit- 
ish is yet Germanic, the element of which the Briton 
of to-day is himself in a large measure composed. 

Only in the domain of politics does he find any dis- 
similarity whatever between the respective commu- 
nities of the English race in Great Britainand Amer- 
ica, for norupture whatever between the two countries 
has ever taken place in English literature, religion 
and law. A strong factor making for reunion of the 
separate parts he sees in the improved facilities for 
travel and transportation on the Atlantic. Indeed, 
he is inclined to think that if instead of eighteen 
hundred miles of water between America and Britain 
there lay only another Mississippi Valley, the English- 
speaking race would already be one politically. The 
Federal system of government has proved that large 
areas can be governed under one head end the wisest 
government of the parts produces the strongest gov- 
ernment of the whole. 

But the most important factor in rendering political 
reunion possible, is, in Mr. Carnegie’s opinion, a tele- 
graph connecting London, Edinburgh, Dublin, Car- 
diff, New Orleans, San Francisco, New York, Wash- 
ington, Montreal, Quebec and Ottawa. Such commu- 
nication would enable one central authority to act for 
all the scattered parts. 

Considered as a defensive power, a reunion of the 
Anglo-Americans, which to-day consists of 180,000,- 
000, and fifteen years hence will doubtless number 
more than 200,600,000, would be unassailable on land 
by any power or combination of powers possible to 
create. As to the material benefits obtained from 
reunion, Mr. Carnegie says: ‘‘To Britain would be 
opened the richest market in the world free of duty 
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by a stroke of the pen, and under the arrangement — 


no tax could be laid upon products of any part of the 
Union, although under free trade such taxes might 
exist. 

‘¢Tf the question be judged in Britain by the mate- 
rial benefits certain to flow from it, never in all her 
history was such enormous material gain within her 
reach, and never as much as now has the future 
position of Britain so urgently required just such an 
assurance of continued prosperity. The development 
of manufactures in other lands seriously menaces her 
future. She has already lost much in cotton manu- 
facture, which I fear is never to be regained. The 
product of iron has fallen from nearly nine to less 
than seven millions of tons. We see decreases writ- 
ten too often in her trade statistics which might be 
charged to the ebb and flow of industrial affairs 
were they not accompanied by startling increases in 
like branches in competing nations. 

‘*Her position is the most artificial of all nations, 
islands that cannot grow half enough food to feed 
her people, but which produce double the amount of 
manufactured articles they can consume. Such a 
nation in order to be secure of her future must have 
a market for these surplus articles and more land 
from which to draw food for her people. This is 
precisely what reunion offers—the most valuable and 
the most rapidly increasing market in the world for 
her manufactures, and the richest soil for the pro- 
duction of the food she requires. Reunion restores 
her to ownership in hundreds of millions of acres of 
fresh, fertile soil, the like of which is elsewhere 
unknown, reopens a market for her manufactures 
sufficient even to-day to absorb all her surplus. The 
only course for Britain seems to be either reunion 
with her giant child, or to retire to second place and 
then to decline to comparative insignificance in the 
annals of English-speaking races.” 

HOW THE VARIOUS COUNTRIES WOULD LOOK UPON 
THE UNION. 

Passing to the consideration of the position of the 
various parts of the English-speaking world toward 
reunion, Mr. Carnegie thinks that Canada would 
gladly re-enter a race federation of which Britain 
and the United States were again the other members. 
‘In the United States,” he says ‘‘the reunion idea 
would be hailed with enthusiasm. No party would 
oppose it. Each would try to excel the other in 
approval.” Ireland is ready, and so would Scotland 
be, he asserts, after a campaign of explanation. The 
position of these countries among the proposed great 
union, he adds, would be very desirable and more 
exalted and more independent in every respect than 
their present position to-day. 

The one impediment to reunion is England, and he 
believes that much would have to be accomplished 
in the way of change before this country would again 
accept the headship of the race as the oldest and most 
revered member of the great union. Her chief ob- 
jection would be that she could not expect to domi- 
nate the federation as she now dominates the union of 
the small states, containing less than one-third of her 
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population, which constitute with her the United 
Kingdom. The colonial empire which England has 
built up would also be considered an obstacle to her 
entering the Union, but this objection, Mr. Carnegie 
thinks, might be overcome by allowing the colonies 
to continue under the protection of the reunion. 

Mr. Carnegie attempts to show that England’s 
monarchial form of government is not an insuperable 
obstacle to her entering the federation. Britain is no 

. longer a government of the few, but really has be- 
come in substance a democracy. There is scarcely 
a session of Parliament, he declares, which does not 
in some department bring about an assimulation of 
her political institutions to those of Canada and the 
United States. The existence of the House of Lords 
is already threatened, and the Established Church, 
another present barrier to reunion, has already been 
abolished in one of the members of the United King- 
dom, and it. will be only a question of time, Mr. Car- 
negie believes, when it will be abolished in the other 
three members. ‘‘As surely as the sun of the 
heavens once shone upon Britain and America 
united,” he concludes, ‘‘so it will again shine upon 
and brighten the reunited States, the new American 
Union.” 


« CHINESE EXCLUSION. 


HE Rev. Gilbert Reid, of the Presbyterian North 
China Mission, contributes to the Forum an 
article under the title ‘‘China’s View of Chinese 
Expulsion,” the substance of which is contained in 
the following paragraphs : 

‘¢ Whatever the outcome, this much is clear, that it 
is alamentable caricature of ovr American civiliza- 
tion that our national government should even desire 
to pass a law which may break the treaties and the 
principles of international intercourse. Would it not 
be a sounder and more honorable policy to seek the 
path of harmony, either by changing the law or re- 
vising the treaty,so that the law shall be in har- 
mony with the treaty, in accord with international 
law, and in pursuance of the constitution ? 

“Tf it is right for the United States to pass laws 
which will abrogate our treaty stipulations, then the 
Emperor of China can issue decrees or edicts which 
will also abrogate her treaty stipulations with Amer- 
ica and all other Western powers. Would it not be 
better to seek for harmony between the laws of our 
country and her contracts with another country? 
Why is it necessary to bring about a collision between 
these two forms of legal obligation ? 

“The act of our legislature aims, as it is worded, 
‘to prohibit the coming of Chinese persons into the 
United States.’ By the treaty of 1880 and the later 
treaty under discussion of 1888, the Chinese govern- 
ment agreed to certain restrictions and the prohibi- 
tion even of the immigration of Chinese laborers for 
a period of years—all of which is a remarkable exam- 
ple of international accommodation. And so the 
question arises, ‘What more is gained by passing 
laws seeking the same end, but ignoring the treaty 
rights, breaking certain treaty agreements and in- 
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sulting another treaty power? Why not hold to the 
policy of mutual conference and treaty agreement, of 
helping each other rather than treating each other 
with contemptuous defiance ? 

‘That China will declare war as a mode of retalia- 
tion, no one of sense has even suggested, but Chinese 
mandarins have enough of ingenuity and finesse to 
adopt other methods of retaliation which will hamper 
all foreign interests in China. Our law may be de- 
clared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court, but a 
dangerous political device has been taught the Chi- 
nese by our American statesmen. 

** As an Italian premier has said, we in America 
should learn as true even of a popular government 
that ‘a minister that violates international agree- 
ments is unworthy of the country, and should be 
placed under the ban of civilized governments. ’” 


Our Treaties With China. 


In the Californian appears ‘‘ Our Treaties With 
China,” a critical paper by the Rev. Frederic J. Mas- 
ters, who reviews, and not in a style of approval, 
the stand taken by the United States government in 
its relations to the Chinese residents. Mr. Masters 
sketches briefly the history of our intercourse with 
China from 1844, when Mr. Caleb Cushing was 
appointed envoy extraordinary and minister plenipo- 
tentiary to that country, down to the passage of the 
‘Geary bill,” which the writer describes as ‘‘ having 
been rushed through Congress with such indecorous 
haste.” Mr. Masters commiserates the unfortunate 
Chinese for what they were made to suffer by the 
passage of the ‘“‘ Scott Exclusion act,” in 1880, and 
which he terms “an abrogation of every sagred 
pledge ever made to China by this country.” 

The history of the earlier treaties is told at length, 
and the change during the last twenty years from 
open-armed affection and kindness toward the almond- 
eyed Celestials to bitter hatred and ferocity, Mr. 
Masters does not hesitate to denounce. 

‘*Some ignorant people have urged that China has 
broken faith with us, in permitting her people to 
come to these shores in defiance of the treaty of 1880, 
whereby she agreed to our proposed laws for the 
restriction of the immigration of laborers. The 
answer is short and complete. There is not asingle 
Chinese immigrant in this country who has come 
direct from China to this country. All the Chinese 
in this land embarked at the port of Victoria in the 
British colony of Hong-kong, and the Emperor of 
China has no mor? power to stop the emigration from 
that port than he has to stop the emigration to this 
land from Cork Harbor.” 

Mr. Masters comments with considerable sharpness 
upon the Geary bill : ‘‘ Here isalaw which treats Chi- 
nese as ticket-of-leave men, or as dogs that need to be 
tagged to save them from the poundman’s cage, that 
inflicts upon them cruel and unusual punishments, de- 
prives them of their liberty and the enjoyment of their 
property without process of law, and imposes restric- 
tions and penalties upon them that are not likewise 
imposed upon subjects or citizens of any other nation 
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residing here. Surely such a law has scattered to the 
winds the last rags of the tattered treaty that was 
ratified with such acclamations of joy only twenty- 
four years ago.” 

He says that he cannot conceive of its being deemed 
constitutional by the Supreme Court. 


OBSTACLES TO HAWAIIAN ANNEXATION. 


N an article in the Forum, Hon. Thomas M. 
Cooley points out a number of grave obstacles 
to Hawaiian annexation. He calls attention to the 
fact, in the first place, that no attempt whatever 
seems to have been made to obtain the wishes of the 
native population of the islands upon the subject of 
annexation, or of any one else except those who par- 
ticipated in the revolution. It was a provisional 
government that made us the offer of the islands and 
a provisional government, says Mr. Cooley, is not in 
general supposed to have authority beyond that of a 
mere temporary nature. And when, he adds, a com- 
mission starts out immediately upon the creation of 
a provisional government to offer its country to a 
foreign nation the title of the government seems to 
limit its authority. 

It has been said that the provisional governinent 
was formed only for the purpose of bringing about 
the annexation, but how it got authority for this pur- 
pose, and how the limitation was fixed for that 
authority has not been clearly explained. Neither 


does it appear, says Mr. Cooley, that the wish of the 
people was consulted. The facts as gathered by him 


would seem to show that persons of foreign birth, 
resident in the island, took possession of the govern- 
ment and immediately started to make a tender of 
the islands to a foreign nation. ‘‘ This distant coun- 
try, then, seems to be offered to the United States by 
what is at most a pro tempore government, which, in 
making the offer, does not present the evidences that 
prove it to have the support of the majority of the 
people. The number supporting the offer may or 
may nut be a majority; we do not know. The 
foreigners settled in the islands with the privileges of 
citizenship are few in number as compared with the 
native population, who were not consulted, but it is 
foreigners who effected the revolution; and even 
they, as we now learn, are not unanimous in desiziag 
the transfer.” 
HAS THE UNITED STATES THE 
HAWAII? 
Mr. Cooley then passes on to the consideration of 
the constitutional power of the United States to ac- 
cept Hawaii. He maintains that the question of 
power involved in the annexation of the islands is 
exactly the same as it would be by the annexation of 
any independent power in the world to the United 
States, Russia, for instance, or France ; and he further 
holds that outlying colonies are not within the con- 
templation of the constitution of the United States. 
Taking this view, Mr. Cooley declares that the pro- 
posed treaty with Hawaii is not only one that consti- 
tuted a precedent for uniting ourselves to any country 
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on the globe, but it is one that would justify our an-. 
nexing other countries regardless of difference in race 
and the discordant elements that might be brought 
into the Union by the act. ‘‘Itis no light thing to 
propose an action of the government which can stand 
as a precedent for such an application of the treaty- 
making power, and to undertake its justification 
under the constitution on the ground that it antag- 
onizes no express provision of that instrument. The 
constitution was made for the government of the 
United States of America, and not of countries in 
different parts of the world. It was not made and 
shaped for the establishment of any colonial system. 
It was expected by its founders that there would be 
extension of the United States ; that territory would 
be held by them which would require government 
under the authority of Congress, but only while in 
that condition of immaturity which would naturally 
precede a state of fitness for admission with complete 
powers into the family of States then composing the 
Union; and that family of States was expected 
always to be one American country, held by one peo- 
ple, with institutions harmonious throughout, and 
as free as possible from all alliances with nations. 
abroad except such as should be in the nature of 
friendly intercourse between independent countries.’’ 

‘‘ There is no indication in the constitution itself or 
in any of the actions or discussions which led up to its 
formation that the people of the day contemplatea 
any other condition of things than a Union composed 
of contiguous States made up of people mainly of one 
race, with territory held in common by them to be 
governed under Congressional authority while on its 
way through increasing population to the formation 
of other such States, and to admission to the Union 
on an equal footing with the original States when the 
proper maturity had been reached. This was the 
general plan of the Union, and all the terms of the 
constitution, when applied to it, are fully satisfied, 
Anything proposed under the treaty-making power 
that if carried into effect would change this condition 
of things, and especially anything that would make 
of the nation the ruler of outlying States or colonies 
or territory not acquired with any expectation of 
being brought into the Union or not capable of be- 
coming harmonious members of a family of contigu- 
ous States constituting together one common country, 
would seem to be as much by implication forbidden 
as would be anything that directly antagonized pro- 
visions of the constitution itself.” 

Mr. Cooley reviews the cases of the acquisition of 
Louisiana, Florida and Texas to show that they af- 
ford no precedent for the annexation to this country 
of any other independent country under the treaty- 
making power. He points out that in the case of 
Texas there was an attempt to effect the annexation 
under that power, but it failed because the Senate 
rejected the treaty that had been formed for that pur- 
pose. Neither does the acquisition of Alaska in Mr. 
Cooley’s estimation afford a precedent. It is true, he 
says, that Alaska at the time of its acquisition was 
not strictly contiguous to any territory of the United 
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States, but it was nevertheless on the continent ; it 
was not very far away ; it was unoccupied except by 
a race of savages ; it would be open to occupation by 
the American people and in due time, if sufficient 
population should be found there, would be provided 
with a Territorial government. Furthermore, he 


avers, had it been annexed previous to the se*tlement 
of the Oregon boundary, no one could have raised 
any questions of constitutional propriety. 


THE AUSTRALIAN CRISIS. 


HE Hon. H. Finch-Hatton discourses in the Na- 

tional Review concerning the financial collapse 
in Australia. He writes from the point of view of a 
New South Wales squatter, and rejoices over the mis- 
fortunes which have befallen the colony whose land 
legislation has offended him. After describing what 
it is he complains of in the legislation that has ruined 
the squatter and brought on the present financial 
crisis, he says: ‘‘Such is the system of ‘free selec- 
tion’ devised by the New South Wales government. 
It isin every way wortliy of a body of men who have 


been well described as possessing the intellect of a - 


turnip and the manners of the pig that roots it up. 

‘¢ The situation may be briefly summed up by say- 
ing that the policy of the government during the past 
decade has been to induce the squatter to continue to 
hold his country, and to spend large sums in improv- 
ing it, by granting him a lease upon specific terms, 
and then to rob him by retrospective legislation. 

‘‘T believe that the bonds of Victoria and Queens- 
land are sound, that the interest on them will con- 
tinue to be paid, and that the value of town property 
will be maintained. The case is widely different in 
New South Wales. New South Wales has been 
brought by the narrow-minded and sordid policy of a 
succession of grasping place-hunters to the verge of 
national bankruptcy. The end cannot be much 
longer delayed ; for, apart from the present banking 
crisis, which, as I have endeavored to explain, is only 
a sympton of a disease, the condition of the colony is 
intrinsically rotten. The penalty which fate invaria- 
bly extracts from every country whose government 
set justice at defiance will have to be paid to the 
uttermost farthing ; and New South Wales will learn, 
through the bitter experience of a bankrupt ex- 
chequer and blasted public credit, that honesty even 
in legislation is the best policy in the end.” 


A More Cheerful View. 


Sir Julius Vogel, in the Fortnightly Review, has a 
much more cheery and less bitter article than Mr. 
Finch-Hatton’s. Hesays: ‘‘ Excepting in some parts 
of America, money has probably never been made so 
easily and in such quantities as in Australia during 
the last forty years. Broadly speaking, the present 
difficulties have been brought about by extravagant 
expenditure, by excessive competition, and by want 
of a sufficient and suitable accession of population to 
correspond with the increased introduction and pro- 
duction of capital. 


His conclusion is embodied in the following pas- 
sage, which is addressed to the governments : ‘“‘ They 
should not let things drift as they have been drifting 
of late. They should determinedly restore equilib- 
rium to their budgets by reducing expenditure of all 
descriptions, and, if necessary, by increasing taxation. 
They should at once fund their floating debts and 
cease to compete for moneys required for the com- 
merce and industry of the colonies.” 


THE MONETARY CONFERENCE OF 1892. 


he leading article in the Political Science Quar- 

terly is by President E. Benjamin Andrews, of 
Browne University, and is entitled ‘‘The Monetary 
Conference,” the writer having himself been a dele- 
gate to the recent international convention held at 
Paris. 

After reviewing briefly the international monetary 
conventions of 1878 and 1881, President Andrews pro- 
ceeds to give an account of that of 1892. He says: 
‘** Debate was at once begun upon the initial thesis of 
the American programme, that it is desirable to find 
some means of increasing the use of silver in the cur- 
rency systems of the nations—a proposition which 
merely restated the terms of the invitation under 
which the conference had convened.” 

The important suggestions made for the relief of 
the monetary situation are also given in full. That 
of Mr. Allard, of Belgium, President Andrews says 
he considers the simplest and most likely to meet 
with international commendation, it being “an inter- 
national application of a recommendation made by 
Secretary Windom in his report for 1889, to issue 
treasury notes against deposits of silver at its market 
price when deposited, each payable on demand at its 
original value in gold, silver coin or silver bullion. 
Here, the government instead of the certificate holder 
gains or loses from fluctuations in the gold price of 
silver.” 


IF GREAT BRITAIN WOULD LEAD THE WAY. 


In conclusion, President Andrews says : 

** Judging by the utterances, public and private, of 
their delegates, the European cabinets must consider 
the monetary condition of the Western World with 
considerable concern, 

‘The old serenity of monometallist faith is much 
discomposed. The apostasy of theorists like Schaeffle 
and Wagner and of practical students like Hucks 
Gibbs, Goschen and now Courtney, has had much 
effect. More influential still, in this: way, have been 
the growing scarcity of gold relatively to the need of 
it, the incessant fall of prices, confined to the gold 
using world but universal there, and the distress 
which international commerce suffers from the dis- 
appearance of all fixity of par between the gold and 
the silver nations. If monometallism still has able 
champions, as it most certainly has, either govern- 
ments for some reason sent few of them to this con- 
ference, or most of those sent preferred silence to 
speech, 
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‘“‘ Not a particle of doubt is possible that Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, Russia and France, with the whole 
Latin Union, and indeed all Continental Europe, 
would resume the free mintage of silver if Great 
Britain would lead the way.” 


In Brussels with the Conference. 


President Andrews also makes a capital article 
in the Cosmopolitan out of his ‘‘ Notes on the 
Brussels Monetary Conference,” describing the per- 
sonalities and hospitalities of the chief members of 
that body, of which he was one. 


A ROYAL RECEPTION. 


‘‘The king and queen of Belgium spent one after- 
noon in-+meeting the members and attachés of the 
conference, at the Royal Palace. This event was odd 
and interesting. Instead of keeping position in some 
part of the spacious hall and expecting the guests to 
pass their hosts in procession and thus receive greet- 
ing, as is usual at state receptions in the capital of our 
country, the king a«‘opted an order precisely the re- 
verse of this. The marshal of the Court bade his 
ushers to station the various national delegations 
about the hall, in the alphabetical order of the na- 
tions’ names, as these appear in French: Allemagne, 
Autriche-Hongrie, Belgique, Danemark, Espagne, 
Etats-Unis d’ Amérique, andso on. All being ready, 


the royal pair entered the room at the corner where 
the German delegates stood, and themselves made 
the circuit of the delegations, following the order 
just indicated, from Allemagne round to Russie, 


Suéde, Suisse and Turquie.” 


MONTEFIORE LEVI, THE CHAIRMAN OF THE CONFER- 
ENCE. 

President Andrews gives a glowing account of the 
lavish hospitality extended by the wealthy resident 
banker members of the Conference, notably M. Monte- 
fiore Levi, the Chairman of the Conference, who is, 
according to this writer, one of the most interesting 
of men. ‘A Hebrew in race and religion, heis so well 
educated, through study, reading and travel, that in 
sympathy he is perfectly cosmopolitan. A manufact- 
urer and banker on an extensive scale, he understands 
the theory and practice of trade as few men in any 
nation do. He is a politician, withal, asenator of the 
kingdom, a conservative liberal of great zeal and in- 
fluence, yet highly respected by his political oppo- 
nents. It was asignal piece of good fortune that a 
man of his character was induced to accept the ardu- 
ous duty of guiding the conference in its delibera- 
tions.” 


THE BELGIAN IDEA OF HOUSE DECORATION, 


The houses of MM. Levi and Allard probably give 
a preity good idea of what the best house interiors in 
Brussels are like, thus enabling one to compare Bel- 
gian with American taste in an important depart- 
ment of art. It seems to the writer that the culti- 
vated Belgians excel us in beautifying the house 
within, as much as we excel them in exterior do- 
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mestic architecture. They decorate almost wholly 
according to Romanesque motives. Their houses con- 


‘tain fewer works of art than one commonly sees in 


the best American homes, but these are, as a rule, 
more choice. There is less bric-a-brac, less effort to 
fill each nook and corner with dainty objects. First 
rate rugs and tapestry are more common than with 
us, and a higher order of taste is displayed in fres- 
coes and in mural adornment in general. 


AN INTERNATIONAL LOBBY. 


‘*The conference has its lobby, which is quite as 
active as that of Congress, or any of those which beset 
our legislatures. Many influential lobbyists were 
about the delegates’ hotels and the halls of the Palais 
des Academies from the opening of the conference 
till it adjourned. Some of these may have been per- 
sonally interested in the price of silver, or they, per- 
haps, represented others who were ; but more seemed 
anxious that nothing should be done to lessen the 
sovereignty of gold, or prevent its further apprecia- 
tion. These last, to a man, maintained that the con- 
ference would accomplish nothing, and they, not un- 
likely, had solid reasons for thinking that they knew 
whereof they affirmed.” 


MONOMETALLISM, OR “THE CURRENCY CRIME.” 


N the Fortnightly Review Mr. Moreton Frewen 
has an article on the ‘‘ Currency Crisis in the 
United States.” Mr. Frewen, however, does not con- 
fine himself to the United States ; he spreads himself 
over the whole planet. 

He begins, for instance, with Australia, where the 
crisis is due to monometallism: ‘‘ We have now the 
same lesson to learn in the catastrophe in Australia, 
where the burden of the foreign debt has also been 
about doubled in fifteen years by this same cosmic fall 
of all prices. The debts of Australia may have been 
recklessly contracted, just as was the case in Argen- 
tina; with that I have nothing to do; but whereas 
fifteen years since one bale of exported wool sufficed 
to pay its proportion of the colonial debt in London, 
to-day two bales must be exported. Australia may 
have been ‘overbanked,’ just as England certainly is ; 
but with steady, or with advancing prices, no such 
fatality as the recent bank panic could have occured 
—a fatality which, after overwhelming the banks, 
threatens to culminate in serious if not impossible 
revenue deficits.” 

The crux of the silver question will lie, however, 
not in Australia, but the United States, and this is 
what Mr. Frewen expects will happen: ‘ It is gener- 
ally recognized in the United States that unless 
either the Chicago Exhibition or some phenomenal 
harvest condition should control the exchanges dur- 
ing the coming summer, and this to a degree at pres- 
ent unforeseen, President Cleveland will proceed to 
call Congress together for a special autumn session, 
when the Executive will strain every nerve to sus- 
pend all silver purchases. The policy of such a sus- 
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pension is intelligible enough, and if it should be ac- 
complished, the rupee will probably fall below a 
shilling, while the silver in the legal tender 5-franc- 
piece of the Latin Union nations would be worth 214 
francs. In other words there would be a premium 
of 50 per cent. upon the fraudulent coinage of silver 
in France. Strong arguments these both to England 
and the Latin Union ; but it may well be doubted, 
after Mr. Gladstone’s recent speech in Parliament, 
whether a rupee at a shilling, or even sixpence,would 
bring her Majesty’s present advisers to their senses. 
President Cleveland, however, is justified in believ- 
ing that a panic such as this would educate Mr. 
Gladstone, and that the Brussels Conference would 
then re-assemble in December in the mood to arrive 
at a lasting monetary peace. 

‘‘For the coming six months the commercial world 
must be dominated by the silver campaign in the 
United States ; out of that struggle is likely to come 
either the suspension of all silver purchases with an 
acute crisis everywhere, and then educated by that 
disaster the dawn of intelligence here and amonetary 
union of some kind; or, on the other hand, the United 
State single handed will open her mints to silver ; in 
this case also a Wall street panic will be arranged so 
that timid and ignorant investors may be once more 
plundered ;* but beyond these alternative conditions 
of disturbance and disaster the world is now emerg- 
ing from the most remarkable economic crisis since 
the discovery of the great silver mines of Potosi in 
the sixteenth century. Public opinion all over the 
world is in revolt against a cosmopolitan ‘ govern- 
ment of the banks by the banks for the bankers,’ and 
the grand jury which is now impaneled to pro- 
nounce on the ‘‘crime of 1873’ is ajury of all the 
nations.” 

Mr. Frewen is very hopeful as to the result of such 
an appeal to the jury of the nations. He quotes as 
follows from Mr. Courtney’s recantation in the Nine- 
teenth Century: *‘ Five years ago I joined with my 
friends (on the commission) in deprecating any at- 
tempt to establish an international agreement for the 
free coinage of both gold and silver as standard 
money. I have advanced with further experience and 
reflection to the belief that such an agreement is to be 
desired, and that it could be accomplished with the 
minimum of change and with great advantage to the 
Empire and the worldon the conditions I have sug- 
gested.” 

Mr. Frewen’s conclusion is: ‘‘ What, then, is the 
Tory party going to do about it? Do the men who 
selected this commission intend to abide by the 
amended verdict—the verdict of a majority in favor 
of currency reform? The battle of the standard to- 
day is between the forces of science and those of agnos- 
ticism. ‘I don’t understand the question; Iam a mono- 
metallist,’ said Professor Foxwell’s ingenuous friend. 
To a man the professors of political economy are now 
agreed in regarding bimetallism, in the words of the 
late Sir Louis Mallet, as an ‘exact, scientific truth ;° 
the theory is declared by the professors to be sound, 
the policy by the commissioners ; and to-day the bank- 


ers of Lombard street would be well advised to agree, 
and to agree quickly to a demand for reform before it 
has given place to a clamor for restitution.” 


A WESTERN VIEW OF SILVER. 


N the Colorado Magazine F, A. Meredith gives 

with force and clearness the arguments in favor 

of the remonetization of silver. He asserts that 

the demonetization law of 1873 was a huge injustice 

to the debtor and agricultural classes and intimates 

that there is proof extant to the fact of its having 
been passed through the application of British gold. 

Mr. Meredith is strongly of the opinion that we have 
notsufficient money per capita, and believes that a true 
calculation would reduce the official figures of nearly 
$25 to less than $5. He asserts that the ability of 
English merchants to pay for wheat in silver rupees 
of debased value has lowered the price of that cereal 
in London, where the product of our farmers has to 
compete, full sixteen cents per bushel, and that this 
unjust drag on wheat prices has been impoverish- 
ing them for fifteen years. 

Moreover, he maintains that silver is not the varia- 
ble metal, but that gold is. 

‘* A given amount of silver will buy as much of the 
necessaries of life now as it would in 1873 or 1874, 
while the farmer could pay a dollar of debt then with 
less than three pecks of wheat, and now it requires 
nearly double that quantity of wheat to liquidate a 
dollar of debt. The appreciation of gold up to the 


present time is placed by the best authorities at 50 per 


cent.” 

Mr. Meredith advocates unlimited free coinage, 
with international co-operation, if possible, at the 
ratio of 151g to 1, since these are the figures used by 
the Latin Union, and since the total amount of silver 
in the world weighs, according to official reports, 1514 
times the total amount of gold. 

It is argued that the silver producers are only in- 
terested subordinately to the farmers, and Mr. Mere- 
dith quotes General Porter's figures to show the large 
amount of farm mortgage in the five States that officer 
has examined, to prove the large agricultural indebt- 
edness. 

‘‘In this country the conflict between the people 
and the gold trust is approaching a crisis. The ob- 
jective point of the latter is the repeal of the Sherman 
silver purchasing law, which would be the complete 
function of the conspiracy against silver in the United 
States. The money lending combination falsely holds 
that law responsible for the gold shipments to Europe, 
the real cause of which is the greater demand for 
gold there than here and its consequent higher price 
there than here. It is less than a year since the bank- 
ing influence of Europe, led by the Rothchilds, forced 
Austria-Hungary on a gold basis, thus creating an 
additional demand of vast proportions for gold.” 

Mr. Meredith thinks Congress will not dare to 
repeal the Sherman bill except to replace it by some- 
thing more friendly to silver. : 








HAS GOLD APPRECIATED IN VALUE? 


HE Century says editorially that it has not, and 

to the end of proving this it inquires into the 

prices of various commodities and their fluctuations 
during the past twenty years. 


STAPLE PRICES ARE SMALLER. 


This writer admits, as every one must, that certain 
commodities have become much cheaper, which so 
far would point to an appreciation in gold. 

‘‘This decline had begun to manifest itself in the 
years antecedent to 1873, and has continued down to 
the present time. The highest economical authorities 
are agreed that the prices of 1885 and 1886, as com- 
pared with those from 1866 to 1876, show a decline of 
about 31 per cent., and that the average decline since 
1886 has been at least 5 per cent. additional. Cotton, 
wheat, corn, leather and pig iron have touched during 
the past year the lowest prices known in history. The 
contention of most economists who have studied this 
remarkable decline is that it has been due to great 
improvements in methods of production and distribu- 
tion, which have brought about great reductions in 
cost. 

‘‘ Within the two decades between 1873 and 1893 
have been made all the great improvements in rail- 
way locomotion and construction, and in steamship 
navigation, which have greatly extended and greatly 
cheapened transportation. One of the chief effects of 
this improved modern system of transportation has 
been to compel a world-wide uniformity of prices for 
all commodities that are essential to life, and to put 
an end to local or merely national markets ; for now 
every country is able to draw on the supplies of the 
whole world, and to get them at the prices set in the 
markets of the world. Thus the price of a bushel of 
wheat is not regulated by the size of the crop in a 
single country, but by the size of the aggregated 
crops of all countries. A scarcity in one country is 
offset by an abundance in another, and cheapness and 
speed of transportation bring the total supply within 
the reach of all buyers. The reduction in railway 
freights during the period referred to has been very 
great, falling from two cents and more a mile in 1869 
and 1870 to little more than half a cent a mile in 1893. 


BUT LABOR IS DEARER,. 


‘* If the appreciation of gold had been the cause of 
this decline in prices, it ought to have affected all 
prices. This has not been the case. There has been 
no common ratio of decline. Some prices have fallen, 
but others have risen. Among the latter are those of 
labor, which is bought and sold more than anything 
else on the face of the globe. The prices of labor, of 
all the large class of products or services which are 
exclusively or largely the result of handicrafts, have 
greatly advanced. A given amount of geld does not 
buy more but less of domestic service and of manual 
and professional labor generally now than it did 
formerly. It buys no more of horses and other do- 
mestic animals, of cigars, of hand-woven lace, of cut 
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glass, of pictures, of diamonds, or of malt liquors; 
and it pays no more of house rents, which depend 
largely upon the priceofland. Retail prices generally 
have not fallen in proportion to the decline of whole- 
sale prices. If there had been an appreciation of 
gold, due to a scarcity, all these prices ought to have 
shown a decline in common with others. Then, too, 
the decline should have been common in all countries, 
which is not the case, careful comparisons of price 
movements in different countries showing that the 
average fall in France and Germany has been less 
than in Great Britain, and greater in the United 
States than in any other country.” 





PENSION REFORM. 


66 ALF a Million Dollars a Day for Pensions,” 

is the striking heading of an article by Hon. 
J. DeWitt Warner in the Forum. Mr. Warner is 
emphatic in his declaration that the situation 
demands a drastic remedy. First, he believes that 
the pension rolls should be purged of the names 
entered through fraud. In the second place the pen- 
sion procedure should be reformed. ‘* What has - 
become an ex parte proceeding carried on at arm’s 
length should be changed to a litigated procedure 
with aggressive defense by the government,” and in 
the third place, the pension laws should be amended 
and a more strict interpretation of them enforced. 
The construction of the laws by the pension office, he 
holds, have been scandalously liberal. He points out 
that the clause stipulating that pensions to veterans 
suffering from mental or physical disability which 
incapacitates them from the performance of manual 
labor shall be proportioned to the degree of inability 
to earn a support, has been practically rejected by 
the pension office, in defiance of the express provision 
of the law, and a reform that is especially needed, he 
says, is one that shall rid us of the burden of wealthy 
as well as sturdy beggars. 


The Breach in the G. A. R. 


Following Mr. Warner, Mr. Allan R. Foote consid- 
ers the question: What position will the Grand Army 
take regarding the revision of the pension roll? Mr. 
Foote defends the action of the Farnham Post, New 
York, for taking the bold stand which it did upon the 
pension question, and declares that if the charter of 
this post be annulled the Grand Army will condemn 
by its action the free discussion of a subject by 
the various posts. This post’s offense, as it is well 
known, was in sending out to other posts without the 
approval of the department commander a resolution 
to the effect that the only veterans entitled to pen- 
sions are those who by wounds or disabilities incurred 
in the service of their country are prevented from 
earning a living in their respective callings, and that 
any old soldier who applies for or accepts a pension 
except under the conditions thus set forth is guilty of 
conduct calculated to injure the good men who were 
willing to give their lives to their country without 
pecuniary reward. 
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THE LESSON OF THE NAVAL REVIEW. 


ECRETARY HILARY A. HERBERT opens 
the current number of the North American 
Review with an interesting account of the rendez- 
vous at Hampton Roads and the review in New York 
harbor, drawing from this great naval display the 
lesson that ‘‘if America would keep her own peace 
with all the nations of the earth and maintain her 
place in the vanguard of civilization she must be at 
all times prepared for war.” In the review were 
thirty war ships, representing nine nations. There 
was nothing especially uncommon in the number of 
ships that were present. The fleet was far surpassed 
in this respect by the French fleet that assembled for 
practice at Cherbourg and Breste in 1891, and by the 
great British fleets that have, more than once, in 
later years, manceuvred off the coast of England. 
Nor was this the first occasion upon which the ships 
of different nations have assembled to celebrate a 
great event. Sixty ships of war belonging to several 
nations assembled at Barcelona at the opening of the 
exposition in 1888, sixteen of these being battle ships ; 
‘ and at the Columbus celebration in Genoa, last Sep- 
tember, there were thirty-nine men-of-war, includ- 
ing thirteen battle ships, but at neither Barcelona nor 
Genoa was‘there the concerted action and the com- 
mon programme which characterized the movement 
of the fleet which left Hampton Roads on April 24 
for New York. 

Secretary Herbert thus describes the scene as wit- 
nessed from the decks of the little dispatch boat, the 
Dolphin: ‘* There were two lines of vessels, almost 
perfect, the starboard column headed by the English 
ship Blake, followed by the ships of seven other 
foreign countries ; the port column headed by the 
Philadelphia and composed of thirteen American 
vessels. All were steaming at the prescribed rate, 
under command, by courtesy, of the American Rear- 
Admiral Gherardi. No question.of rank or prece- 
dence and no desire to be independent marred the pro- 
gramme. It was an illustration of ‘brotherhood of 
nations.’ So of the review in New York harbor on 
the 27th. Each ship took its prescribed place, manned 
its yards and saluted the President as he passed by.” 

In Secretary Herbert’s opinion the crowning feature 
of the review was the land parade of the sailors on 
April 28: ‘‘The crowds who looked on, no doubt, 
concurred with patriotic unanimity in the idea that 
the Yankee sailor was entitled to the prize, but every 
thoughtful observer was impressed with the idea that 
if our men should ever come to blows with their 
friends who were behind them in line, they could 
never hope to win except with a fair supply of ships 
and guns. The stalwart Russians, with their sturdy 
tramp ; the business-looking Britons, keeping step to 
‘God Save the Queen ;’ the quick-stepping French- 
men ; the Germans, with their natty uniforms; the 
Italians, and, indeed, all the detachments of the 
unique body of men were drilled and disciplined 
into fighting machines. Never was such a sight 
witnessed before as the sailors of nine different na- 


tions marching together, and never was anything 
better calculated to impress upon those who saw them 
the lesson that the American sailor can keep his place 
upon the seas only when his government is behind 
him. 

‘The most pleasing and singular feature of this 
parade was to see Russians and Englishmen, who 
have for years been watching each other with jeal- 
ous eyes over the mountain ranges that.divide their 
Eastern possessions, marching one after another, and 
Germans and Frenchmen, who are sworn enemies at 
home, following each other with friendly footsteps 
on American soil. Italy and Germany are said to be 
in league with Austria against Russia and France, 
and here, in the streets of New York, Italy, France, 
Germany and Russia were all in friendly competition 
for the favor of bystanders. How naturally comes 
the thought that the United States, which is now 
leading all the civilized world in the direction of free 
institutions, is to lead in that path that shall bring 
the people of the earth to universal peace.” 


THIRTY KNOTS AN HOUR ON THE ATLANTIC. 
ROFESSOR J. H. BILES, the designer of the 
Paris and New York, discusses in the current 
number of the North American Review, the possibility 
of increased speed on the Atlantic. He thinks that 
should the metal known as nickel-steel, which is fifty 
per cent. stronger than ordinary steel, become cheap 
enough and should a lighter type of boiler, such as the 
locomotive type, become a certain success for contin- 
uous sea-going work, the speed of the Atlantic steamer 
might be increased about two knots above the present 
speed ; and should oil be used as fuel instead of coal, 
the speed might be increased three and one-half knots. 
That is to say, the time from New York to Queens- 
town would be reduced from five days, fifteen hours, 
to four days, sixteen hours. The possibilities of a 
greater speed depends in the highest degree upon 
whether or not an increased speed would be commer- 
cially advantageous. The higher cost of producing 
the increased speed can only lead to a commercial 
success if that increased speed is accompanied by an 
enlargement in the volume of trade. 

During the last ten years, the time of crossing the 
ocean has been reduced from eight days to a little 
over six. Mr. Biles thinks it will be possible to re- 
duce the time during the next ten years to four days ; 
or, in other words, it will be possible to float a vessel 
with an average speed of thirty knots an hour. He 
says: ‘‘A vessel 1,000 feet long, 100 feet wide, with a 
draught of water of thirty feet, with a structure built 
of stronger steel than that at present adopted, with 
lightened boilers, with oil or some equally light fuel 
instead of coal, and with the steady general improve- 
ments in methods of construction and managemen* 
of ships and machinery, such a vessel will be 
capable of crossing the Atlantic in a little over four 
days. The design of such a vessel will involvc the 
consideration of many problems of structural detail, 
but there is nothing insuperable in any of the difficul- 
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ties which will accompany such a project. Whether 
the carrying out of such a work will be done in the 
Old or in the New World time can only show, but 
when it is undertaken, whether by the Old or the 
New, there is no reason to doubt that it will be suc- 
cessfully carried out.” 


IRRIGATION IN THE ARID STATES. 


N R. Charles Howard Shinn’s article in the Popu- 
. lar Science Monthly is of unusual interest, be- 
ing prophetic of a speedy utilization, for farming 
purposes, of huge tracts of land in the West, hitherto 
barren and uncultivated. ‘Irrigation in the Arid 
States” is the title, and Mr. Shinn gives statistics 
showing that, whereas twenty years ago the irriga- 
tion of land by means of ditches, artesian wells and 
conduit pipes, was practically unknown and almost 
unheard of, now in sixteen States and territories 
west of the Mississippi river there is a total acreage 
of 17,177,848 under ditch irrigation, of which 7,998,- 
000 is cultivated by the irrigators. There are besides 
13,492 artesian wells, some of enormous size and 
capable of irrigating large sections. 

Mr. Shinn shows that in ten districts in California, 
which have had a more ‘‘extensive experience with 
irrigation than any other division of the arid belt,” 
an irrigated acreage of 1,717,000 is estimated to have 
cost $9,350,000. 

‘One of the greatest corporate irrigation enter- 
prises in the United States is in Merced County. The 
late Charles Crocker, of San Francisco, was the lead- 
ing stockholder. Three anda half million dollars has 
now been spent upon a fifty-mile canal from the 
Merced River, with a hundred and fifty miles of lesser 
ditches ; a giant reservoir, Lake Yosemite, covering 
a square mile thirty feet deep, and the purchase of 
large tracts of land. The company now has water 
to irrigate six hundred thousand acres. The carrying 
capacity of the main canal is not less than four 
thousand cubic feet per second. Colonies are spring- 
ing up along the line of the canal, and thousands of 
acres have been planted to crops that justify irriga- 
tion.” 

Contrasting the present beauty and prosperity of 
the Kern region in the same State with its former 
sterility, Mr. Shinn says : 

‘‘But the glory of Kern is the enormous irrigation 
system upon the Kern Delta, constructed by two San 
Francisco capitalists—Lloyd Tevis and J. B. Haggin. 
Allin all, itisthe largest enterprise of the kind of 
which I have any knowledge. The total expenditure 
has been fully four million dollars. For this the 
owners have obtained a system of twenty-seven main 
canals with an aggregate length of three hundred 
miles, besides about eleven hundred miles of perma- 
nent laterals. Six hundred thousand acres can be 
watered from these artificial rivers. Thesandy plain 
slopes south and west upon a grade of five or six 
feet to the mile. Very little of the land requires 
leveling. The great reservoir, a former lake basin, 
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covers twenty-five thousand acres and contains fifty 
billion gallons of water. The various canals of this 
company and others take from Kern river alone a. 
total of twelve thousand cubic feet of water per 
second. 

‘‘ Twenty years ago the value of such land was less 
than a dollar an acre. No settler could live ona 
quarter section, and like Fresno, Tulare, and in fact 
most of the San Joaquin Valley, it was used only for 
pasturage. To-day there are fields of hundreds of 
acres of alfalfa, where the best of Jerseys and Hol- 
steins are kept; there are orchards of peaches, apri- 
cots, prunes and almonds—thousands of acres—loaded 
each year with fruit; cotton, sugar beets, the sugar 
cane of Louisiana, tobacco, corn, cassava, and a mul- 
titude of the products of the temperate and semi-tropic 
regions thrive here and can be grown as staple crops.” 





WYOMING—A BRAND NEW STATE. 


R. JULIAN RALPH, in the June Harper's, 
calls Wyoming ‘‘ Another Pennsylvania,” on 
account of its vast coal and iron resources and the 
general lay of its mountains. He records the change 
now almost complete of the State from a great cattle 
grazing open land into a community of small farmers, 
cattle owners and sheep raisers. During the last ten 
years the huge cattle companies with their attendant 
cowboys and round-ups have gone the way of the 
buffalo. The future of Wyoming lies, Mr. Ralph 
tells us, in her agricultural resources, and he describes 
great valleys of irrigable land that are only waiting 
tenants and a railroad. 

Of the State’s 63 million acres of land, 16 million 
are forest, and of the remainder only 5 million are 
owned by individuals and corportions. Most of the 
land is only valuable when irrigated, and it is pleas- 
ing to know that Wyoming has a Board of Control 
which will lessen the ‘‘ water grabs ” disgracing many 
of the Western States. This body has the power of 
preventing a man from exercising control over any 
water which cannot be shown to be directly benefiting 
his own land. 

In other even more important departments of public: 
welfare Wyoming is farther advanced than the East- 
ern States themselves. , 

‘Tt will be seen that in preparing this great estab- 
lishment for the reception of future millions, the 
furniture is as complete as the variety of attractions 
in the soil, and the future millions will find, already 
settled for them beforehand, many of the problems 
which we in older States are sorely troubled to decide 
—such as the female suffrage question, the eight-hour 
law, the Pinkerton problem, the question of religion 
or no religion in the schools, the mischief of discrimi- 
nation in freight rates and the evil of free passes on 
railways, with fifty other greater or lesser matters . 
that foment doubt and contention far to the eastward 
of this forward and vigorous commonwealth, which 
thus has everything it needs, except the trifle called 
population.” 
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THE FUTURE OF PARTY GOVERNMENT IN 
ENGLAND. 

WRITER in Macemillan’s Magazine discusses 

in a brief article the question, ‘‘ Will English 
parties gravitate in future to French or American 
models?” He thinks that England will follow the 
course of France rather than America: ‘‘ Then there is 
no parallel in England to the great political machines 
which dominate America. They are ceaselessly in 
motion, and are too comprehensive to allow any lesser 
organization to flourish. Influence and interest com- 
pel the American to fall into line. But the case is 
wholly different here. The drift of English parties will 
be rather, therefore, in the direction of the growth of a 
number of independent groups, whose individual 
members will be united only by the common inter- 
ests of the hour. The process may be slow, and may 
not be complete for several generations; its appar- 
ent evils may be tempered in a way which is not at 
present obvious ; it may even be retarded by a sudden 
resurrection of the old vital principles of party. 
Some war or convulsion, some new dynasty or mas- 
terful monarch may entirely change the aspect of af- 
fairs. The ancient ties may be replaced by new. 
This is indeed no impossible event; the question of 
Home Rule, or the application of the federal princi- 
ple to the United Kingdom, in themselves contain 
the seeds of such a change. Conservatives and Lib- 
erals may perhaps be replaced by Unionists and Fed- 
eralists. If this should prove to be the case, the old 
decaying parties would be transfigured into new ones 
throbbing with the blood of life.” 


A PLEA FOR A BRITISH ZOLLVEREIN. 


N Blackwood’s Magazine the first place is given to 
an article on ‘‘ Colonies, Tariffs and Trade Trea- 
ties.” It is chiefly based upon the discussions that 
have taken place in Canada and the Australian col- 
onies on the subject of tariffs and commercial treatjes. 
The writer concludes as follows: ‘‘ All signs point 
to a future in which the colonies will feel themselves 
bound, by commercial ambition, by the necessities of 
revenue, by the policy of protecting home industries, 
and by desire to make preferential arrangements with 
Great Britain and with each other, unhampered by 
treaties of old date whose terms they were not con- 
sulted about, to refuse to respect all treaties which, 
for the purposes mentioned, may stand in their way. 
It would greatly gratify all those who, in one position 
or another, strive to bear with unreluctant shoulders 
the not inglorious burdens of the widest-extended 
empire in the world, if out of the present confused 
condition of affairs should arise some not impossible 
policy, by which the trade of this empire could be 
made to serve the purpose not merely of greater profit, 
but of closer unity among all her Majesty’s domin- 
ions.” 

Mr. W. F. Lord, writing in the Nineteenth Cent- 
ury, declares that the true imperial policy is, in 
short, to “‘ protect the land of the colonies and the 
manufactures of England, Some day, no doubt, En- 


glish land will pay again, and colonial manufactures 
will be able (on their own ground) to beat ours in fair 
fight. In the meantime we must go for the main 
chance. That is imperial policy.” 


THE MILITARY QUESTION AND THE GENERAL 
ELECTION IN GERMANY. 


HE defeat of the German Army bills and the 
consequent dissolution of the German Reich- 
stag have together formed the all-absorbing topic of 
Germany during the last month. The Reichstag 
consists of 397 members. Of these 372 took part in 
the division, and the majority against the bills was 
48. And thus ended Count von Caprivi’s thankless 
task. The whole question is discussed in most of the 
German periodicals, and the following extracts will 
show what are the various opinions on the situation. 


The Socialistic View. 


Number 34 of the Neue Zeit gives two articles on 
the political contest. In ‘Capital and Socialism ” 
the writer reminds the electors that capitalism is 
powerless against militarism, as is proved by the 
whole historical and political development of Ger- 
many. Electors who would oppose militarism have 
only to vote for the social democratic party ; but, if 
that is asking too much, they have only to support 
any candidate who emphatically says no to all mili- 
tary demands. ' 

Herr Max Schippel, who writes on the parties and 
the military question, explains how the Reichstag, 
which has just been gathered to its fathers, was 
elected in 1890 to oppose the Kartell party and any 
increase of militarism : yet the very first work of the 
same Reichstag was to increase the peace army by 
eighteen and a half thousand men at an annual cost of 
eighteen millions of marks, besides the immediate 
expenditure of forty millions of marks. He warns 
the electors against letting the same thing happen 
again, and concludes: ‘‘ With the exception of the 
Social Democracy all the greater parties will be glad 
when the torment of the election is over, and, like 
burnt children, they will fear less every conclusion 
of peace with military absolutism than the fire of a 
new conflict and a consequent new election.” 


The Conservative View. 


The Konservative Monatsschrift for May also con- 
tains two articles on this subject, written before the 
dissolution of the Reichstag, however. The first 
writer, after explaining and criticising the bills, 
thinks that every deputy who opposes the principles 
of the government in this matter assumes an enor- 
mous responsibility. If the German nation was so 
poor that the new reinforcements might threaten the 
country with bankruptcy, it might be worth while 
to consider the financial side of the question seriously ; 
but by the proposed increase of the military budget 
the people would be required to contribute scarcely 
more than one mark per head extra. Every outlay 
for the army is nothing more than an insurance pre- 
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mium against the danger of war, and for the main- 
tenance of peace no sacrifice ought to be considered too 
great. Moreover, what is spent on the army remains 
in the country, and must be good for trade. The 
Germans might do worse than take a lesson from the 
French deputies, who, in the light of their past ex- 
periences, never make difficulties when any increase 
of the army is proposed. 

The other paper in the same magazine is less childish. 
The writer criticises some recent articles on the Mili- 
tary Proposals and European Peace, which Freiherr 
von d. Goltz contributed to the Kélnische Zeitung and 
other papers, and in one of which he concluded with 
the words: ‘‘The acceptance of the Military Pro- 
posals is European peace.” The critic sides rather 
with the opponents of the bills, and desires to see im- 
provements in the quality and competency rather 
than in numbers of the army. 





PRINCE BISMARCK AS MOSES SECOND. 


R. ARNOLD WHITE does not usually indulge 
in elaborate sarcasm, and it is, therefore, diffi- 
cult to think that his article on ‘‘ Bismarck as Philo- 
semite ; or, Why Bismarck Cried ‘ Hep,’” in the 
Newbery House Magazine for June, is merely an 
elaborate sarcasm. In some magazines, by some 
writers, we should have at once set down such an 
article as a joke ; but in the Newbery House Maga- 
zine, over the name of Mr. Arnold White, it is diffi- 
cult to accept such a theory of the origin of the 
article ; at the same time it is equally difficult to 
accept the statements put forward by Mr. Arnold 
White as really representing what was in the mind of 
Bismarck. Mr. White does not profess to publish 
this revelation—as he calls it—on his own authority. 
He gives the following account of the origin of the 
article: ‘‘ The following statements were placed in 
my hands by a continental statesman. I refrain from 
giving any clue to his identity. Wishing to retain 
his incognito, my informant has left to my discretion 
the method and the time for revealing to the world 
the other springs of Bismarck’s action towards the 
Jews in 1880. The true origin of the renaissance of 
anti-Semiticism has been a profound secret. The key 
is possessed by few.” 

Stated briefly, the continental statesman’s story 
amounts to this, that Prince Bismarck wished to play 
the part of Moses to the Jewish race, and, in order to 
compel them to make a new Exodus, he believed that 
it was necessary to make them horribly uncomfort- 
able, and that nothing but a severe course of persecu- 
tion would drive them into salvation. Mr. White 
says: ‘‘ When German Unity was settled, the Jew- 
ish question leaped into the first rank. Bismarck 
undertook its solution, sketched his plan with char- 
acteristic perspicacity, and began the construction of 
his machinery and the removal of obstacles from his 
path. With the same indifference to detail, or to op- 
posing interests, which had gained for him the name 
of the ‘Iron Chancellor,’ he shrank from no means 
that lead to a successful end. What was his aim? 
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As he had united the divided Germans, he intended 
to amalgamate the divided Jews. He resolved to re- 
incarnate in one body the scattered remnants of the 
Jewish nation, so that they might form a new State, 
though not in the Promised Land. To the Jews 
themselves was to be left the choice of the land 
where Bismarck would realize his idea.” 

This, Mr. White declares, was the Genesis that 
should rule the origin of latter-day Semiticism, and 
the programme, he asserts, would have been carried 
out if Prince Bismarck had not been upset by the 
Empress Frederick and her son. 

The following is Mr. White’s account of the method 
by which Prince Bismarck hoped to succeed: ‘‘ Had 
Bismarck remained at the helm in Germany, he in- 
tended to realize practical results from his anti-Sem- 
itic venture, in the following manner. He foresaw 
that after the anti-Semitic movement had gained 
head, and so far penetrated the structure of European 
society that the wealthy Jews would take serious 
alarm, while the poor discovered that existence was 
no longer possible, the dormant sense of Jewish soli- 
darity would be roused, and the scattered units of the 
Chosen People would become united once again into 
one body. When the fierce blast of anti-Semitic fury, 
fanned by Bismarck to a white heat, had produced 
this state of unrest, desolation, hopelessness and posi- 
tive despair, the Chancellor would have found himself 
nearer his goal. To the astonishment of the whole 
world, he would at this juncture have appeared as 
Deus ex machina, and might well have pronounced 
as follows : 

‘¢*The question of the Jews has become the burn- 
ing question of the day. The question is one ad- 
mitting of no half measures ; and yet a solution must 
be found. In the nineteenth century, civilization can 
no longer resort to the cruelties of the Middle Ages. 
The Jews can no longer be slain in masses, sold into 
slavery, or suddenly deprived of their property. Ade- 
quate protection has become impracticable, because 
public opinion, which is the. final sanction for law, 
is too bitterly opposed to them. To get to the root of 
the question, a European Conference is necessary, 
for the powers are jointly interested in the final dis- 
posal of an unbearable situation.’ 

“Invitations to a European Conference would, 
therefore, have been issued, and the great powers 
would have sent their representatives to Berlin. To 
this conference Bismarck would have submitted the 
following proposals for the establishment of interna- 
tional law : 

**<1, In all countries represented at this conference 
the settlement of adherents to the Jewish faith is pro- 
hibited; and the several powers represented, and par- 
ties to this statute of international law, bind them- 
selves to expel the resident Israelite population within 
five years from the date of this statute coming into 

force. 

*¢¢2, All Jews who shall have embraced the Chris- 
tian faith within the period of one year previous to 
the meeting of this conference are subject to the pro- 
visions laid down in Art, 1. 
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- 6, All property, both real and personal, not real- 
ized or removed by Jewish owners within the said 
limit of five years shall revert to the exchequers of 
the countries represented at this conference, and shall 
form a special fund to be devoted exclusively to 
charitable purposes. Nothing contained in this arti- 
cle shall, however, be so construed as to prevent full 
liberty being granted for the liquidation of their 
affairs and the realization of their property by persons 
of the Jewish faith.’ 

‘“‘ With the exception of England, this code would 
probably have been accepted by the representatives 
of the powers. The protection of the Jews would 
have become an impossible task. 

‘““What would have been the first result of the 
promulgation of the resolutions of the conference? 
At first blush, the Jews would be struck with con- 
sternation, more especially the wealthy ones. Long 
ere the expiry of the five years’ grace they would 
have reconsidered their position, convoked a confer- 
ence on their own account, and undertaken in their 
own persons the enigma propounded by the Jewish 
Sphinx. 

“Immediately the strength and the resources of the 
Jewish communities were brought into focus under 
stress and gtorm, they would have awoke, for the 
first time since the fall of Rome, to a due sense of 
their irresistible power. They would have seen the 
dawn of the miracle of Jewish regeneration of which 
Isaiah prophesied and Napoleon dreamed. Owing 
nothing but hate to the barbarous statecraft of 
Europe, they would themselves have begun to lay the 
foundation ofa National Jewish State. With the first 
conditions for success—distinctive race, splendid tra- 
ditions, adequate wealth, forceful character and su- 
preme brain power, they would be richly endowed. 
Andas soon as the logic of facts brought home to them 
the need for vigorous action, they would have ad- 
dressed themselves to their great task. A provisional 
government would have been organized and entrusted 
by the people of Israel with the duty of finding 
a new Fatherland. 

Nor would the task entrusted to the Jewish states- 
men have been beyond their powers. The land once 
acquired the rest would follow. The rich would 
bring their wealth, the poor their labor. Faculties 
and talents of every grade would find adequate scope. 
Religion and race would have welded together a 
people disunited only by language. All the con- 
ditions of success would have been at the disposal of 
the new State.” 

That the plan has not been understood is attributed 
solely to the fact that his premature retirement from 
power left the picture half painted, and therefore 
unintelligible. 


Velhagen for June contains an interesting paper on 
‘‘The Lyric Poetry of Tyrol,” by Fraulein Frida 
Schanz, who herself is already well known as a poet. 
She notices the works of Hermann von Gilm, Hans 
von Vintler, Anton von Schullern, and Angelika 
von Hérmann. 


THE EXTENSION OF FRANCE. 


N the Revue des Deux Mondes of May 1, M. René 
Millet, who is, by the way, French Minister 
Plenipotentiary at Stockholm, publishes a noteworthy 
article on the foreign extension of France. He la- 
ments that France should waste her strength in in- 
ternal strife between political parties and useless 
jealousy about the results of the last war, instead of 
taking her full share in the colonization of the world, 
M. Millet is an accomplished scholar, as well as a 
practical diplomatist, and he rises into eloquence 
when he analyzes the historic elements of France, 
the old provinces, so different in race and in genius 
from Brittany to Provence, and also when describing 
the place occupied in the Roman Empire by the Medi- 
terranean Sea. The great lovely lake, dominated by 
the mountains of Spain, and the Italian Riviera, by 
fabled Olympus and Atlas, besprent with islands, and 
partially closed in by the Gates of Hercules, was to the 
peoples of antiquity a common possession, and in dis- 
puting among themselves for portions of the domain, 
its integrity remained unbroken. ‘‘For them the 
words Europe, Africa and Asia meant not so much 
distinct continents as the opposite shores of the great 
central lake. At one epoch Rome based a great 
political system on this natural conformation, and 
soldered together all the parts of a vast circle of 
which every ray converged upon the Mediterranean 
Sea. Toa Roman citizen of the age of Augustus the 
African coast was as familiar as a suburb of the city. 
For a contemporary of Constantine, Asia Minor, the 
granary of men, was a portion of Europe prolonging 
towards the East. Our ‘heavy ancestors’ changed 
all that. They kept up their little courts in splendor, 
while the Arab overran the shores of the inland sea, 
and Europe practically ended at Roncevalles. Even 
the Crusaders perished miserably across the waters; 
St. Louis died at Carthage, where France preserved 
from age to age the sacred ground on which he lay ; 
while all the noble shores of the suburb of Rome be- 
came the heritage of the Mussulman, and Algiers was 
a nest of pirates in the hands of the Unspeakable 
Turk. At the very time when Columbus was discov- 
ering America, the nations of Europe were unable to 
secure order on their own great lake, and Genoa and 
Venice had to sustain constant warfare between the 
Crescent and the Cross.” 

In modern politics M. René Millet laments the in- 
cessant and bloody quarrels concerning artificial 
frontiers. Why regard Belgium as a theft from 
France, he argues, or bleed to death upon the banks 
of the Rhine? The nations of continental Europe 
are still, he says, encased in their ‘‘ feudal armor.” 
Look at England, who, when once she had renounced 
any pretensions to ‘‘ France and Navarre,” plunged 
across the seas, planting in new lands her children, 
her commerce, her laws, her ideas. In the crisis of 
her fate, when the continental blockade had destroyed 
her commerce, England remembered that she still 
was Queen of the Seas. Painfully victorious at Wa- 
terloo, her treasury was empty, but she possessed 
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Malta and was established at the Cape; she fortified 
her Indian possessions, and found in Australia a com- 
pensation for the American colonies which she had 
failed to keep. Of the present state and future 
chances of France, M. Millet draws a very hopeful 
picture. He describes the railways as gradually pene- 
trating into every corner of the old provinces. ‘‘On 
every side on which I look,” says this trained servant 
of the State, ‘“‘I see a country full of sap in full 
movement, and consequently a still young nation, if 
I date its virility from the day on which it arrived at 
the knowledge of its own powers. Even in the faults 
of France, which show more of inexperience than of 
discouragement, I find it impossible to perceive those 
symptoms of decrepitude which melancholy minds 
seem almost pleased to discover. This is the primary 
quarrel between the past and the present, which must 
be settled before we can get further in our argument. 
The political pessimists are wise to remain at home 
and admire their own wisdom. Simple souls with 
less book learning and more faith will always pass 
across their bodies to the future goal.” 





UNION FOR PRACTICAL PROGRESS. 


DITOR B. O. FLOWER’S article in the Arena 
seems to have been suggested by letters which 
he has received from certain broad-minded and phi- 
lanthrophic persons throughout the country, who, 
‘‘ disturbed in spirit and discouraged by intercongre- 
gational and creedal wranglings, have despaired of 
accomplishing that good to the needy classes which 
can only be brought about by united effort.” 

Mr. Flower favors the establishment of a benev- 
olent society, which shallextend to every State in the 
Union and may even become international, and which 
shall ‘‘combine practical and helpful philanthropy 
with development of character, and shall be abso- 
lutely divorced from dogmatic theories or religion in 
the conventional sense.” 

As instances of success in such movements, Mr. 
Flower cites the work of Professor Stanton Coit and 
the Neighborhood Guilds in England and the great 
good done in the tenement-house districts of New York 
by Dr. Felix Adler and hisassistants. ‘‘The platform, 
as well as the name, of such an organization should 
be broad as human need. Its purpose should be to 
help mankind now and here to rise to nobler heights, 
to a broad and just conception of life and individual 
responsibility, to develop the character of all who 
come within its influence, and increase the measure 
of human happiness. It should be absolutely free 
from any theological bias, but in no way antagonize 
the religious convictions of any one. On the other 

hand, it should welcome into its fellowship all per- 
sons who desire to increase the reign of justice and 
love, without the slightest regard to religious belief 
or non-belief. The great ethical principle underlying 
the movement should be the supremacy of love and 
justice ; an every-day religion of love, exemplified in 
a perpetual service to our fellow-men.” 
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THE IRRESPONSIBILITY OF THE CRIMINAL, 


N La Espana Moderna for May, Lombroso, the 
well-known Italian writer, has a long and im- 
portant article which is founded on the theory of 
human irresponsibility. ‘‘The old Penal Codes,” he 
says, ‘‘can no longer be based on the supposition of 
man’s responsibility, which is no longer accepted by 
any one, not even by the most orthodox or the most 
sturdy and staunch believers in everything of the 
past.” These remarks form the keynote of the article. 
Lombroso quotes a number of writers as aythorities 
on the same subject. He begins with Garofalo, then 
Fioretti, Lévy-Brihl, Tarde, Drill, Sighele, Ryckerke, 
Onanoff and Blocq, Ferri, Van Hamel, Dufay, and, 
finally, Tolstoi. Italy, France, Russia, Belgium and 
Holland furnish him with defenders with more or 
less variations or deviations of his idea, and particu- 
larly the first two named countries are prolific in 
authorities. The best and clearest expression of his 
views is given in the extract from the great work of 
‘Garofalo on Criminality.” Garofalo denies theidea of 
responsibility ; as, according to his system, crime is 
either the result of an inborn instinct to commit 
crimes existing in some human creatures, or to a de- 
fective instinct of pity or of honor, which is wanting 
in their organization. He is in favor of the death 
sentence for criminals of the first class, and for the 
other classes he would wish to lay down laws obliging 
them to give a compensation for their misdeed, not 
only to the person they have injured, but also to the 
State for the costs and trouble occasioned by this mis- 
deed. Garofalo wishes to do away ‘ with personal 
confinement of any kind.” Lévy-Briih? handles the 
question from the hereditary point of view, maintain- 
ing that the surroundings and parentage exert the 
most potent influence in forming a malefactor or an 
honest man, and that the seeds fora murderer or @ 
thief are laid even before his birth ; these criminals 
so born are called by him moral blind. He says, with 
others : ‘‘ These unfortunate creatures deserve rather 
our pity than aught else. Let us rather remove the 
causes that produce these evils; let us rather pass 
laws for improvement in the condition of the poor 
and destitute, so that the evil seeds are allowed no 
chance of finding a soil.” 





In the North American Review the Hon. Bourke 
Cockran denounces the passage of such bills as 
the Bland act, of 1878, and the Sherman act, of 1890. 
He says: ‘In the operation of the Sherman act the 
government is subjected to a heavy loss. The bullion 
which it purchases is a steadily depreciating com- 
modity, but the loss falls upon the government, which 
is responsible for the senseless legislation which pro- 
duces it.” 

Referring to the alarming scarcity of gold in this 
country at the present time, Mr. Cockran says : ‘‘ The 
reports of the Treasury show that under existing 
financial conditions it is idle to hope that its dwin- 
dling stock of gold can be replenished by the proceeds 
of taxation. If the present drain on its resources be 
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continued the government will, therefore, be forced to 
pledge its credit in order to obtain the gold necessary 
to redeem its obligations.” 


HOW FRENCH CONVICTS LIVE. 
N the Revue des Deux Mondes of May 15, M. 
Mimande gives an account of the French convict 
settlement in New Caledonia, the result of a five 
years’ sojourn at La Nouvelle. 

M. Mimande is firmly persuaded that even an 
habitual criminal can be regenerated by hard work 
and décent family life, and he compares favorably 
the English convict system with that pursued by the 
French authorities. Indeed, he declares that before 
the ordinary criminal passes from the third class, or 
incorrigibles, to the first class, in which the con- 
ditions of life are made fairly tolerable, he must have 
been capable of more heroic virtue than that attained 
to by most honest men during the whole course of 
their lives. 

The picture drawn of the convict settlementis grue- 
some in the extreme, and it is evidently meant to be 
so. The association of the criminals together results 
in a moral leprosy of the worst kind, and several in- 
stances are given of the decadence of individual men. 
For instange, some years ago a gentleman of good 
family and excellent position was sent to New Cale- 
donia for arson, At the end of his term he had be- 
come a drunkard, passing his life among men addicted 
to every vice. The Abbé K., an unfortunate priest 
convicted of having embezzled a charitable fund, took 
to ‘ tafia,” some drug analogous to opium, and with 
deadened eyes, loose gray hair framing a ghastly face, 
and a mien both sly and piteous, he now shows no 
trace of the ecclesiastic once eligible for a bishopric, 
while a Parisian notary, well known in the circles of 
the drama and finance, may be seen half naked under 
the torrid sun, pushing a barrow with a double chain 
riveted about his foot and classed among the in- 
corrigible reprobates, while twice a day he is roughly 
examined—and his mouth pulled open to be sure that 
he has concealed no murderous weapon. Such, at 
least, was Cliquet’s state last year. 

Painful indeed is the recital of an execution in 
New Caledonia, when one man is picked out among 
the inhabitants of the condemned cells and the others 
are marched out tosee him die. The priest is always 
present, and while the sad company kneel, nay, 
almost grovel on the ground, the man about to die 
nearly always finds at the last moment words of 
resignation, encouragement and good advice. This 
strange moral phenomenon has been constantly ob- 
served. It seems as if the near approach of death 
elevated the natural man, and that in the midst of 
mortal tragedy the criminal becomes wiser and more 
human than those who have condemned him to a 
violent death. 

Something in the state of the penal colony is surely 
in woeful need of amendment when the spectator 
sympathizes with the criminal rather than with the 
judge. 


“UNIVERSITY EXTENSION” VS. “UNIVERSITY 


PARTICIPATION.” 


N ingenious plan for advancing the cause of 

education is discussed by Mr. Albert B. Hart 

in the Educational Review, under the title of ‘* Uni- 

versity Participation—a Substitute for University 
Extension.” 

Mr. Hart commences by calling attention to the 
daily increasing demand for greater breadth of field 
for the pupil, and the consequent necessity of the de- 
velopment of the training methods of study in both 
colleges and schools. 

But of an even more imperative nature than the 
two important foregoing considerations is, he asserts, 
the great need in the schools of properly trained and 
educated teachers. The great body of teachers in 
public and private institutions are, as a rule, intelli- 
gent and conscientious, but in many instances incom- 
petent because of the meagerness of their education. 
This he seeks to show would be remedied by means 
of ‘‘ University Participation,” first availing bimself 
of the opportunity to give a sly thrust at the cause of 
‘University Extension,” which, though he admits 
it has had a broadening effect, he describes as a so- 
ciety savoring of mutual admiration and lusty, 
egoistic trumpetings. 

‘*Such a system,” he says, ‘“‘is nothing more nor 
less than a lecture bureau conducted on semi-chari- 
table principles. In order to extend a university you 
must have a university to extend.” 

The courses offered in University Extension are nec- 
essarily wanting in the advantages to be enjoyed 
within college walls. Specialization in study, the use 
of scientific apparatus, and above all personal con- 
tact with specialist instructors are naturally pre- 
cluded. His third criticism is that in the courses 
furnished by University Extension lecturers the de- 
mands of teachers are not sufficiently considered, 

His remarks regarding University Extension end 
with this question, ‘‘Can we not find some practical 
means by which teachers, especially teachers of the 
public schools, may come under the teaching influence 
of the universities, and which the universities may 
learn how to contribute towards supplying the needs 
of common school education ?” 

The general principles of University Participation, 
as given, include the training of future teachers, and 
of those already giving instruction in primary and 
grammar schools. The expense of this system he 
deems must inevitably fall, in a great measure, upon. 
the universities participating therein. Numerous 
colleges are mentioned as having already carried this 
plan into partial effect. 

Specialization in the education of teachers is set 
down as a fundamental principle, and the subjects: 
that may be profitably pursued by them are carefully 
discussed. The study of English, its literature and 
composition is particularly emphasized. Of peculiar 
importance to instructors in botany, physiology and 
zoblogy is a thorough .preparatpry course with illus- 
trative lectures and laboratory work. Harvard, 
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Columbia and the Institute of Technology are men- 
tioned as having offered courses on these subjects, 
while for University Participation in history and 
civic government, Columbia and the University of 
Pennsylvania appear to have established the pre- 
cedent. 

Various suggestions are made for covering the ex- 
penses of this educational system. 

In the event that attendance upon University Par- 
ticipation ‘courses be made compulsory upon in- 
competent teachers, as the writer seems to think 
by no means too much to require, a free system 
would be out of the question, and the expense must 
be met either by appropriation from the school board 
or through the generosity of the universities. 

It is shown that in this way, thirty-eight of the 
fifty largest cities would be within easy reach of a 
college or university. 


What University Extension Professes to Do. 


In University Extension for June, Prof. Edmund 
J. James, positively denies the charge that extension 
advocates’ profess to ‘‘hold out to the public the 
possibility of obtaining the advantage of college and 
university education by attendance at a few courses 
of popular lectures.” ' 

By University Extension method of instruction is 
meant, he says, a method ‘‘ which combines, 1: a 
systematic, course of lectures, following the line of 
thought developed in a carefully constructed syllabus 
or outline of lectures, a printed copy of which can be 
placed in the hands of students ; 2, a series of class 
exercises corresponding in number to that of the 
lectures in the course, for the purpose of consultation 
between lecturer and student ; 3, the assignment of 
a corresponding number of essays to be written by 
the students. on carefully selected topics relating to 
the subject discussed in the lectures ; 4, the doing 
of certain collateral reading supplementary to the 
course of lectures; 5, an examination at the close 
of the course upon the lectures, the prescribed read- 
ing, the matters discussed in the class, and on the 
papers submitted by students.” 

‘* Extension advocates do not claim that even care- 
ful attendance upon such courses, though it be con- 
tinued for a long time, will bring with it all the 
inestimable advantages which are connected with 
residence in a great centre of learning for a series of 
years. These advantages are numerous and varied. 
The atmosphere of an Oxford or Cambridge, or Har- 
vard or Yale or Pennsylvania, cannot be created at 
will. 

‘The fundamental object of University Extension 
is, perhaps, after all, not scholarship, but the arousing 
of an interest which may lead persons to set about the 
acquisition of scholarship, the setting of persons on 
the high road toward scholarship, the guiding of 
them in the right direction, thus enabling them to 
aid others who have the desire and ability to become 
scholars ; in other words, the strengthening of all the 
latent and open forces and influences which tell for 
scholarship,” 


THE NEWSPAPER AND THE COLLEGE. 
RESIDENT CHARLES F. THWING, of Adel- 
bert College, contributes to the June number 
of the Educational Review an article entitled ‘‘ The 
Newspaper and the College,” the first words of 


‘ which suggest the already existing relation and the 


desirability of one even more intimate between these 
two important factors in the world’s progress; ‘‘ The 
college is to be put into closest touch with life. The 
newspaper is, by its very existence, in closest touch 
with life.” 

President Thwing bases his article on letters re- 
ceived from a number of well-known American 
editors in reply to the following questions which he 
had asked them: ‘‘ What more can the colleges do 
than they are now doing in fitting men to do news- 
paper work? Should any changes be made in the 
ordinary course of study, or should there be any 
changes made in the method of pursuing this course 
of study ?” 

The writer then criticises the replies at some length, 
offering at the same time many interesting sugges- 
tions from his own knowledge and observation re- 
garding the average college curriculum in its relation 
to, and influence upon the development of terseness 
of expression, purity of styie and depth of thought in 
journalism. 

He says: ‘‘ These letters are significant both in 
what they contain and what they do not contain. No 
demand is made, with the possibility of one exception, 
for a fundamental change in the studies themselves 
or in the methods of studying.” 

Indeed, the ideas advanced by the various editors 
as to the possibilities of special journalistic education 
in the colleges differ but slightly, and they are, with 
the one exception mentioned, unanimous in their 
doubt of the expediency of making a change. The 
advice of one editor to young men whose ambition it 
is to become editorial writers on political and social 
subjects is ‘‘to take courses in history, political 
science, ethics, sociology, and especially international 
law.” This embodies the sentiments of most of the 
others. : 

Professor Thwing is surprised ‘‘ that none of these 
writers alludes to the value of Latin or Greek in fit- 
ting one for work on a newspaper.” 

He himself, ‘‘ though no stickler for the ancient 
classics,” deems a fair classical training by no means 
an unimportant element in the edutation of a jour- 
nalist. ‘‘Translation from one language into an- 
other has, as its chief element, the interpreting of 
thought expressed in one language and the transfer- 
ring of that thought into another. No small part of 
the work of a journalist lies in interpretation.” 

Not only doe3 he think that a writer’s faculty of 
interpreting the thoughts of others is sharpened by 
study of this sort, but that his style is improved as 
well. As a proof of this, he adduces evidence to 
show that the best English stylists have been largely 
influenced by their study of Latin and Greek authors. 

His opinion, however, that an intimate acquaint- 
ance with current events, with history, especially 
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constitutional, with economics, English literature 
and English composition are the indispensable requi- 
sites of success in the newspaper world, is quite in 
harmony with the views of the editors. 

President Thwing particularly advocates a thor- 
ough study of English literature and constant prac- 
tice in English composition; but holds that this study 
should be pursued by a journalist rather as a means 
to an end than for its own sake. ‘‘ He has to know 
the English language and English literature in order 
to discuss with greater force and effect questions of 
economic science, history and other questions belong- 
ing to his work.” The good and bad side of the 
American newspaper style is discussed in a most in- 
structive manner, the gist of the writer’s remarks 
being contained in the words: ‘‘ The English of the 
editorial and reportorial page of the American news- 
paper is at once the best and the worst writing.” 

Both editor and reporter are fairly criticised as re- 
gards style, and the latter unfortunate personage is, 
for once, given his due meed of sympathy in this sen- 
tence: ‘‘The fault of the reporter lies in debasing 
Dicturesqueness into the startling, the sensational ; 
but this fault belongs quite as much, possibly, to the 
reporter in obedience to the command of his official 
superior as tp his own preference.” President Thwing 
asserts that the demand made by editors for more 
instruction in history and economics has been met 
with quick response by the colleges, and that as the 
editorial field grows larger, its requirements will un- 
doubtedly be satisfied by specially regulated courses, 
as in the case of law, medicine and theology. 

A college course does not fit a man for his profes- 
sion, nor is it designed so to do. ‘‘ Let the college 
student who proposes to become an editor give him- 
self a training no less prolonged than does his brother 
who proposes to become a lawyer give himself.” 
President Thwing thinks it would be advisable for 
the student who wishes to do journalistic work to spe- 
cialize during the last two years of his college course, 
or else to take a special post-graduate course. 


MEDICAL, THEOLOGICAL AND TECHNOLOGICAL 
SCHOOLS. 


N the Journal of the American Medical Association 

Bayard Holmes, M.D., gives the following 

statistics relating to medical, theological and techno- 
logical schools in the United States : 

‘*“The medical schools possessed buildings and 
grounds in 1892 valued at $7,507,937, and productive 
funds amounting to $611,214. Medical departments 
of State universities also received State aid in 1892 
amounting to $40,500, which, if capitalized at 5 per 
cent., would be equal to an endowment of $810,000, 
making a total endowment of $1,421,214. There were 
16,731 medical students in attendance. 

‘The theological schools report productive funds 
amounting to $17,599,979, and stated, at the same 
time, the value of their buildings and grounds was 
$10,720,860. They had 7,672 students in attendance. 

‘‘ Technological schools report productive funds 
amounting to $18,229,940. These institutions received 


from State appropriations or municipal aid in 1991-92 
$747,504, which, if capitalized at 5 per cent., would 
be equivalent to an endowment of $14,950,080, mak- 
ing a total endowment for schools of. technology of 
$28,180,020. There were enrolled in the schools of 
technology 10,921 students; about one-third of whom 
were in preparatory courses. It will thus be seen 
that the endowment of theology is increasing at the 
rate of about two million dollars a year. The tech- 
nological schools are well provided for; but medicine 
has scarcely raised its endowment, even at the most 
liberal estimate, to a million and'a half.” 


THE TEST OF A GOOD JOURNALIST. 


OS der Young Man for June publishes an interesting 

interview with Dr. Nicoll, founder and editor of 
the British Weekly, who, among other things, gives 
the following word of advice to would-be journalists: 

‘*T think the real test of a good journalist is how 
far heis interested in reading papers. <A very large 
class of people don’t care to see papers, or are content 
with one paper, or one magazine, or perhaps no maga- 
zine. Others cannot see too many papers; they are 
interested in everything that appears. Andthe latter 
class is the class out of which journalists are drawn. 
Then if a man is to be a journalist he cannot have too 
much information, it does not matter what; every 
kind of knowledge he has will come to be of use. He 
ought to have universal curiosity, and one hobby, one 
subject he knows. I consider that there is‘a great op- 
portunity for young journalists who would go to 
France or Germany and thoroughly familiarize 
themselves with the political life and personages and 
aspects of the Continent. That is a kind of knowl- 
edge exceedingly rarein this country. It always com- 
mands its price and will do so more and more as the 
Continent gets nearer to us. Another thing, the 
young journalist should be ready to begin low, to take 
any kind of work and almost any kind of terms. 
However clever he may be he will be of very little use 
for a year or so; the trouble in training will be greater 
than any benefit got from his services.” 

THE DISCOVERY OF J. M. BARRIE. 

The interviewer naturally wanted to know how 
Dr. Nicoll came to unearth Mr. J, M. Barrie. Dr. 
Nicoll told the story of that exploit as follows: ‘I 
was very anxious to get some one who could write in 
an entertaining manner on Scottish ecclesiastical sub- 
jects, and in the Edinburgh Evening Dispatch I saw 
an anonymous article that struck me as very brill- 
iantly written. It was a caricature of a Scotch As- 
sembly. I immediately wrote to the editor and asked 
if I could get the writer’s name. He communicated 
with Mr. Barrie, and Mr. Barrie, who had read some 
numbers of the Weekly, came down to see nie, and 
we entered into an agreement that he should contrib- 
ute an article every week. His firs: article was on 
Dr. Whyte, of St. George’s. That arrangement con- 
tinued for a long time—practically as long as Mr. 
Barrie went on with journalism. I published in the 
Weekly part of the ‘ Auld Licht Idylls,’ the whole of 
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‘When a’ Man's Single, also of ‘An Hdinburgh 
Eleven,’ and a considerable part ‘A Window in 
Thrums,’ Three volumes of ‘ Mr. Barrie’s Sketches ’ 
have been reprinted in America without his permis- 
sion; they are mostly taken from the British Weekly, 
so that nearly all that has appeared there from his 
hand has been reprinted in book form.” 


THE SECRET OF PROLONGED LIFE. 
; articles full of valuable suggestions as to 
how to prolong life appear in the magazines 
this month ; one by Mr. William Kinnear, in the 
North American Review, the other by Dr. N. E. 
Yorke-Davies, in the Popular Science Monthly. 


The Art of Living Two Hundred Years. 


Mr. Kinnear does not hesitate tosay that it is possi- 
ble for a person to live two hundred years if the 
formula of diet which he prescribes is followed daily 
from early youth. He shows that there is a constant 
struggle going on in our ‘bodies, even when in the 
most perfect health, between the accumulation and 
elimination of waste matter, and that as age ad- 
vances thé accumulations tend to become greater 
than ‘the power of elimination. When the refuse 
matter deposited by the blood becomes excessive and 
resists expulsion the functions of the body are blocked 
and death is the result. 

It follows naturally that in order to prolong life the 
foods containing the most destructive elements to life 
should bé avoided and that some substance which 
will check the deposits or expel them from the sys- 
tem should be: used. Mr. Kinnear's prescription is 
“*to avoid All foods rich in the earthy salts, using 
much fruit, especially juicy. uncooked apples, and to 
take daily two or three tumblerfuls of distilled water 
with about ten or fifteen drops of diluted phosphoric 
acid in each glassful.” This acid mixed with dis- 
tilled water has been found to be one of the most 
effective ' means of checking fibrinous and gelatinous 
deposits and hastening their expulsion from the sys- 
tem. 

Corpulency as a Barrier to Long Life. 

Similarly, Dr. Yorke-Davies maintains that the 
length of. man’s life is dependent largely upon the 
way he lives. Plenty of good food, fresh air and ex- 
ercise in early life are the factors which, in his opin- 
ion, conduce to green old age. 

Corpulency is held by him to be one of the most 
fatal barriers to long life. ‘* As this condition,” he 
says, ‘‘is the result of taking certain foods in undue 
proportions, its remedy lies in properly apportioning 
these.” He prescribes and advises as follows for those 
who show a tendency te unduly increase in weight : 
‘“‘ For a month.or two:the daily intake of food and its 
constituents must be carefully adjusted. No purga- 


tive or other medicine is necessary for the purpose ; 
indeed, violent purgative medicines are absolutely in- 
jurious, as they simply wash the food through, with- 
out giving it time to nourish the system, and debility. 
palpitation of .the heart .and loss of condition result. 
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Of course, a little inild aperient, in the shape of some 
natural mineral water, such as the Franz Josef, is 
always harmless, and most people, from errors in 
diet, require something of this kind occasionally. 
Electrical appliances and electric baths are quite use- 
less as fat-reducing agents. Quack remedies of all 
descriptions should be avoided like poison ; if they 
reduce weight they do it at the expense of health. 
Of this I have seen repeated examples, and this in- 
duces me more particularly to make these observa- 
tions.” 
To Prolong the Average of Life. 

In the June Century, Dr. T. Mitchell Prudden, the 
bacteriologist of Columbia College, separates the dis- 
eases to which flesh is heir in some general classifi- 
cations of ‘‘ private” and ‘‘ public ” ills, or into those, 
on the one hand which are due for the most part to 
individual irregularity, and those on the other which 
are to be controlled largely by public sanitary precau- 
tions. 

In regard to the latter class, under which come 
typhoid fever, cholera, diphtheria, and in some meas- 
ure, consumption and pneumonia, Dr. Prudden points 
to the curtailment which science has made possible 
in their devastations. Of course, with these diseases, 
too, individual cleanliness is all valuable and neces- 
sary. 

But there is also a public duty. ‘‘ Diphtheria claims 
yearly in this land its hundreds of thousands of child 
victims, uselessly sacrificed on the altars of public 
apathy or private indolence. A conservative com- 
parison and estimate shows that in the State of Mich- 
igan alone, during the three years 1886-88, at least 
10,000 cases of diphtheria were probably prevented, 
and more than 1,700 lives saved, by intelligent isola- 
tion and disinfection. 

‘Consumption counts in its harvest about fifteen 
per cent. of all who die. A large proportion of these 
the faithful application of definite and simple pre- 
ventive measures might save. Typhoid fever need 
no longer work such havoc among us if only once and 
forever men would insist that sewage, though diluted, 
is not fit to drink, and, so insisting, would see to it 
that by no official carelessness, by. no false municipal 
economy, should drinking-water be polluted, or if 
polluted, used without proper cleansing.” 

‘The most obvious way at the present moment in 
which the national government can be useful in pre- 
serving the public health is in the assumption of the 
powers and duties involved in the establishment of a 
national quarantine, to the end not only that serious 
infection be not poured in upon us from foreign coun- 
tries, but also that in holding aloof disease and its 
carriers, such barbarities as have been lately wit- 
nessed at our greatest port may never again be re- 
peated. 

‘*Furthermore, it is unquestionably the duty of 
the national government to share in and to foster 
those toilsome researches into the causes of disease, 
and the methods of curtailing its ravages, which 
have already given such beneficent results, but which 
hitherto in this country have found few devotees 
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outside of privately supported laboratories, or the 
shelter of the colleges. Good work has been done by 
the health boards. of certain States, but these and 
their limited resources are mainly occupied with the 
practical application to the preservation of health 
and life of facts elsewhere elicited. ; 

“Of great importance, too, is the recording and 
making available the statistics of visease in all parts 
of the nation, the effects of our varied climates, of 
race, occupation, etc., on the general health. Further, 
the study of the effects of certain diseases of cattle 
upon man is of the utmost importance, and could 
most efficiently be done with the power and resources 
of the federal government. 
museum of hygiene and sanitary appliances, which 
should serve as a great object lesson and a record of 
progress, would materially further the ends in view. 

** A national bureau of health would command, as 
no other less important organization could, the learn- 
ing, experience and counsel of sanitarians and ex- 
perts from all parts of our domain. Such a bureau 
would be useful in the wide dissemination of sanitary 
knowledge, through which alone can this or any 
nation share in the harvest of lengthened life which 
science has so patiently fostered and now freely offers 
to whomsoever will enter in and reap.” 

J alanine 


A DEFENSE OF VIVISECTION. 


I N the June Harper’s Dr. W. W. Keen has a paper 

of absorbing interest, in which he shows what 
has been achieved in surgery through vivisection. By 
experiments on monkeys it has been found possible to 


map out the brain, showing just those sections which 
control particular muscles, and through means of the 
close parallel which exists between the simian and 
the human brain, the ‘‘ motor areas” have been ac- 


curately determined in the latter, too. What seems 
more wonderful still, the physician of to-day can, as 
a result of the experiments on the brains of live 
monkeys, locate from the outside of the head the seats 
of the various functions. Thus, with an abscess in 
the brain of the patient exhibiting absolutely no out- 
ward trace of disease, injury or scar, the surgeon will 
locate it with absolute accuracy and open the skull to 
remove it. ‘‘ What is more to the point,” says Dr. 
Keen, ‘‘in about one half of such cases we can now 
cure the patients, who, before vivisection had taught 
us modern cerebral localization, would all have gone 
to their graves.” 

Dr. Keen gives a half-dozen really marvelous in- 
‘stances of the cures effected in epilepsy and brain 
wounds and diseases, and concludes: ‘‘The anti- 
vivisectionists constantly parade the few physicians 
who are in accord with their views, and by frequent 
reappearances make an apparent army upon the 
stage. Asa matter of fact, Mr. Lawson Tate is the 
only one who has an international reputation ; the 
rest are but little known. Even Mr. Tait recently 
changed his views, and in a speech in favor of the 
objects of the British Institute of Preventive Medicine, 
which are largely attained through vivisection, has 


The establishment of a’ 


declared that ‘ bacteriological experiments on animals 
had proved of great value.’” 

Surely if one considers that vivisection can be 
justified by results, it will be hard to condemn it 
after reading the detailed accounts of the almost 
miraculous operations which Dr. Keen reports and 
attributes directly to the knowledge gained by ex- 
periments on living animals, 


HOW TO GET WELL WITHOUT MEDICINE. 


F all the cures which have emerged into public 
notice from time to time, the simplest and the 
most easy is that which Major-General Drayson 
describes in the Nineteenth Century. He calls it the 
art of breathing, and he seems to have hit upon it by 
mere accident when he was climbing a very high 
mountain. The rarefaction of the air at that altitude 
rendered it necessary for him to breathe twice as fast 
as he would have done at a lower level. All incon- 
venience caused by the rarefaction of the air disap- 
peared when he doubled the rate of his breathing. 
Reflecting upon this, he stumbled upon the great dis- 
covery, which should immortalize him if there is any- 
thing init. Breathing in the ordinary way he pumps 
fourteen pints of air into his lungs per minute con- 
taining three pints of oxygen, with which he can 
sufficiently oxygeuate his blood. But on ascending 
to 7,000 feet, the pumping of fourteen pints of air into 
his lungs per minute would only take in a pint and 
ahalf of oxygen, and as it requires three pints to 
oxygenate the blood, he became almost suffocated. 
His heart palpitated and he was in danger of his life, 
but by suddenly doubliag the rate at which he had 
been breathing he found instant relief. He has tried 
it under a great many circumstances. Whenever he 
was in a vitiated atmosphere he was able to get rid 
of his headache and incipient palpitation of the heart 
by taking long breaths twice as rapidly as he would 
on ordinary occasions. He maintains that in a very 
great many cases pain, sleeplessness, headache, and 
many other ills which flesh is heir to, could be almost 
instantly relieved by this simple process. Moderate 
exercise in the open air, upon which ull doctors insist, 
he asserts is quite unnecessary ; all that you need to 
do is to breathe as rapidly as if you were taking mod- 
erate exercise. 

‘*What does moderate exercise do? It increases 
the rate of breathing, and hence gives a larger supply 
of oxygen to the blood than is given when a person is 
sitting still. But why take the walk to increase the 
rate of breathing? By the action of the will the rate 
of breathing can be increased up to fifty breaths a 
minute whilst reposing in an arm-chair; and I can 
state that Ihave driven away headache, toothache 
and other aches by breathing rapidly during several 
minutes 

‘* Another effect I have experienced from rapid 
breathing is the cure of restlessness and sleeplessness, 
from which those who use the brain much not infre- 
quently suffer. In order to avoid breathing second- 
hand air, it is advisaple to get out of bed and walk 
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about the room, breathing very quickly, during one 
or two minutes. 

“During the summer of 1877 I was in Central In- 
dia ; during the winter of 1878 I was in Nova Scotia, 
where the temperature is frequently below zero. In 
spite of the hard work, I can claim a record which is 
at least unusual, viz., that during upwards of thirty 
years I have not been sufficiently ill to take a break- 
fast in bed, and except for a severe cut on my shin, 
have during thirty years never been on the sick list. 
Colds, coughs, sore throats and other ailments, from 
which I used to suffer as a young man, I am now 
free from.” 

This astonishing immunity from ill-health he at- 
tributes almost entirely to the effects of breathing 
quickly. Breathe pure air, sleep and live as far as 


possible in an atmosphere which contains the proper 

amount of oxygen, and whenever the atmosphere is 

vitiated, breathe quickly so as to maintain the nor- 
mal supply of oxygen. 


INSANITY AND GENIUS. 


‘6 TNSANITY and Genius,” by Dr. Arthur Mc- 

Donald, inthe Arena for June, is chiefly a 
compilation of the opinions of celebrated discoverers 
in the field of pathology, physiology and psychology 
and of conclusions arrived at by eminent specialists 


DR. ARTHUR M'DONALD. 


on diseases of the brain, together with a series of in- 
teresting records of the eccentricities evinced by men 
of genius. 

Mr. McDonald classifies human beings in a general 
way into “normal” and ‘‘abnormal,” and then di- 
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vides human abnormality into insanity, genius and 
crime. 

Insanity is defined ffom the anatomical point of 
view after the theory of Krafft-Ebing, as ‘‘a diffuse 
disease of the brain, accompanied with nutritive, in- 
flammatory and degenerative changes.” 

It is difficult to distinguish between sanity and in- 
sanity, because the manifestations are similar when 
the fluctuating line oscillates between genius and 
mental disease. Instances of persons who cannot be 
termed insane and yet who are known by their eccen- 
tricities are classified under this head as pseudo-geni- 
uses. ‘*They believe themselves on the way to 
weighty discoveries and humanitarian enterprises, 
which turn out to be unfruitful ; some are inventors, 
improversof the world, revolutionary heroes, creators 
of new sects to whose plans an agitated public some- 
times lends a willing ear, but whose work necessarily 
fails because it is only a ‘mental flash of a puzzled 
head,’ and not a ripened result out of the develop- 
ment of civilization.” 

Others, showing strikingly peculiar and original, 
but useless characteristics are, says Mr. McDenald, 
as_a rule, suffering from hereditary disease, and. are 
liable to lapse into pronounced insanity at any time. 

A long list of names is given of famous states- 
men, poets, historians, essayists, novelists, musical 
geniuses, philosophers and generals, together with 
instances of their having shown, at one time or an- 
other, tendencies to insane temperaments. Numer- 
ous biographical facts, too, showing eccentricities, 
nervous diseases and symptoms of insanity in men of 
extraordinary mental ability are cited. Dante, Tasso, 
Pascal, Mirabeau, Pope, Voltaire, Jonathan Edwards, 
Goethe, Victor Hugo and others are named as in- 
stances of a precocity that was a symptom at once of 
genius and insanity. 

Originality is common to genius and insanity, 
but in the latter it is generally without purpose. 
‘‘Geniuses are inclined to misinterpret the acts of 
others anl consider themselves persecated. These 
are well-known tendencies of the insane. Boileau 
and Chateaubriand could not hear a person praised, 
even their shoemaker, without feeling a certain op- 
position. Schopenhauer became furious and refused 
to pay a bill in which his name was written with a 
double ‘ p.’. Unhealthy vanity is also common in the 
ambitions of monomaniacs.” 

‘**Some characteristics of genius are originality, 
egotism, vanity, indiscretion, and lack of common 
sense ; precocity, sterility, irritability, impetuosity, 
melancholia and susceptibility to visions and dreams. 
These characteristics belong also to the insane. If it 
be said that it is cruel to compare much that we con- 
sider highest in the world with insanity, the reply is, 
that we might as well object to classing man among 
the bipeds, because vultures are bipeds. Any analy- 
sis of genius that may show the closest relation to 
insanity cannot change genius itself. Faust and 
Hamlet remain Faust and Hamlet. The question is 
not a matter of sentiment, but of facts. Genius and 
great talent are those forms of abnormality most 
beneficial to society.” 
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GEORGE ELIOT. 
A German View. 
N the May number of Westermann Hedwig Ben- 
der makes a sympathetic sketch of George Eliot, 
describing her as an extraordinary and truly original 
figure as a woman and as a writer. 

There is, says the writer, nothing commonplace or 
conventional about George Eliot ; she is an individual 
in the higher sense. Whether we follow her career 
in-her life or in her literary creations, we cannot fail 
to recognize that behind all her writings there is a 
complete, an entire personality. That is what makes 
her interesting, for personalities are little worlds, and 
that of George Eliot was an unusually complicated one. 

After briefly recapitulating the chief events of 
George Eliot’s life, Hedwig Bender proceeds to notice 
the abnormal size of her head and her prominent, 
masculine features. Especially expressive were her 
eyes, however, and her smile had a great charm, 
shedding as it did a peculiar glow of amiable tender- 
ness and gentleness. When she was enthusiastic over 
anything, her face resembled that of Savonarola, and 
was most fascinating. Indeed, George Eliot resem- 
bled Savonarola in mind and soul as well as in ap- 
pearance. His personality had made a very deep 
impression on her, and her creative powers had re- 
ceived some of their strongest impulses from him. 
His strong, ctormy pulse found an echo in her own; 

_common to both were sincerity of endeavor and the 
’ force and passionate glow of the emotions—the traits 
- of the heroic and of the great. 

Everywhere the striking characteristic of George 
Eliot’s nature is the fire with which her whole soul 
is penetrated. We see it in the tumults, the storms, 
and the passionate tenderness of the undisciplined 
child; in the fever for reading and the thirst for 
knowledge of the growing girl; in the pious zeal for 
love and the belief of a zealot, as well as in the cult 
of hero-worship friendship on which the girl, other- 
wise externally cold, hangs all her affections. In 
later life she is timid and extremely sensitive. Only 
occasionally does the spark from her soul suddenly 
reappear. 
ity to bear witness to what seems right to her, to de- 
fend what she regards as truth, and even, if it must 
be, to set the conventional at defiance. She trusts 
and believes in the loud inner voice which urges her 
on. Proud, enthusiastic, passionate, ruled by the 
impulses of her heart, she has thus given us her most 
charming women—Maggie, Romola, and Dorothea, 
meeting us herself at the turning points and in the 
most decisive crises of their lives. 

Perhaps the most poetic charm surrounds the fresh 
life-like delineation of Maggie. Born in the heart of 
the novelist herself, and developed by her with in- 
comparable art, her favorite heroine is painted with 
the most graceful lightness to the most touching 
pathos. Every grief, small and great, of the stormy 
child-heart is depicted in the same delightful and 
warm-hearted manner. 

George Eliot was not spared the pain and the suf- 
fering of a highly sensitive and emotional nature. 
She was ambitious, and was inspired by a burning 


Then she lays aside her reserve and timid- , 


desire for admiration and recognition. She required 
much from the world, and much from herself. Such 
people can seldom be made contented ; for life can 
never do enough for them, and they can never do 
enough for themselves. Moreover, they are irritable 
and very easily hurt. Every wound to their con- 
sciousness they feel keenly, and fate has always 
ready for them thousands of little pin-pricks which 
others do not feel at all. Also the struggle between 
selfish and unselfish inclinations provided much pain 
for George Eliot, with her large, loving heart, her 
strong feeling for moral duties, and her warm striv- 
ing after perfection. It is this struggle and her aspira- 
tion for moral perfection which she so often describes 
with such truthfulness in her most touching laments. 
The consciousness of her defects and imperfections 
oppressed her heavily, and never forsook her. 

To turn to another side of her character, a note- 
worthy feature is her fondness for absorbing herself 
in the study of a single individual ; and, many-sided 
and various as her other interests are, her interest in ° 
the living model she is painting and developing keeps 
all her other interests in the background. This is one 
of the most prominent of the traits of George Eliot ; 
and it isa purely feminine characteristic, having its 
origin in refinement of mind and intuitive recogni- 
tion, which women possess in a much higher degree 
than men. And George Eliot had it in an extraor- 
dinary measure. 

Her thinking was not so quick as it was deep. 
There was a certain slowness to grasp and utilize im- 
pressions. Reflection was a necessity—she could not 
help testing and comparing results, to convince her- 
self of the worth or uselessness of what came before 
her. She took everything too seriously; and that 
made her slow over her work, and somewhat dull in 
her personal intercourse. The consciousness of this, 
too, made her uncertain ; it destroyed a calm faith in 
herself ; and in a large circle she never felt quite at 
her ease, or lost, with all her success, a certain dis- 
trust of her ability and doubt of herself. 

Sympathy undoubtedly was the most powerful ele- 
ment of her warm temperament ; and allied to it was 
mercy towards the erring and those who failed owing 
to the weakness of their own hearts and the storm 
and stress of circumstances. Yet she was severe 
enough with the sin and the guilt as such. The deep, 
moral earnestness of her nature made this moral 
severity a necessity ; just as her extraordinary knowl- 
edge of the human heart, and her understanding of 
its most secret impulses, in conjunction with her 
innate warm sympathy for others, and her conscious- 
ness of her own shortcomings, made her merciful and 
considerate towards others. 


In the Monthly Packet there is an interesting paper 


on “St. Willibrord’s Dance at Echternach.” Echter- 
nach is the place where, since the seventh century, on 
Whit Monday there is a procession to the shrine of the 
saint, headed by the bishop, and followed by tnou- 
sands of dancers, who dance for half a mile, then dance 
round the altar and out into the churchyard, only 
ceasing when they are thoroughly exhausted. 
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MR. HOWELLS INTERVIEWED BY PROFESSOR 
BOYESEN. 


NE of the new departures of which McClure’s 
Magazine boasts, and a very charming one, is 
a series of ‘‘Conversations”—not imaginary, & la 
Landor, but real dialogues between noted people. In 
this first number Professor H. H. Boyesen interviews 
Mr. Howells, and the interviewer explains by way of 
introduction: ‘‘My second objection, I am bound 
to confess, arose from my own sense of dignity which 
rebelled against the réle of an interviewer, and it was 
not until my conscience was made easy on this point 
that I agreed to undertake the present article. I was 
reminded that it was an ancient and highly dignified 
form of literature I was about to revive; and that 
my precedent was to be sought not in the modern 
newspaper interview, but in the Platonic dialogue. 
By the friction of two kindred minds, sparks of 
thought may flash forth which owe their origin solely 
to the friendly collision.” 


HOW MR, HOWELLS BECAME A REALIST. 


The author of Silas Lapham gives a delightful ac- 
count of his Venetian sojourn, and lets out in the 
course of it the details of his conversion from the 
mazes of romanticism: ‘‘ Of all the Italian authors, 
the one I delighted in the most was Goldoni. His 
exquisite realism fascinated me. It was the sort of 
thing which I felt I ought not to like ; but for all that 
I liked it immensely. 

Boyesen:. ‘* How do you mean that you ought not 
to like it? 

Howells: ‘*Why, I was an idealist in those days. 
1 was only twenty-four or twenty-five years old, and 
I knew the world chiefly through literature. I was 
all the time trying to see things as others had seen 
them, and I had a notion that, in literature, persons 
and things should be nobler and better than they are 
in the sordid reality ; and this romantic glamor veiled 
the world to me, and kept me from seeing things as 
they are. But in the lanes and alleys of Venice I 
found Goldoni everywhere. Scenes from his plays 
were enacted before my eyes, with all the charming 
Southern vividnesss of speech and gesture, and I 
seemed at every turn to have stepped at unawares 
into one of his comedies. I believe this was the be- 
ginning of my revolt. But it was a good while yet 
before I found my own bearings. 

Boyesen: ‘*But permit me to say that it was an 
exquisitely delicate set of fresh Western senses you 
brought with you to Venice. When I was in Venice 
in 1878 I could not get away from you however much 
I tried. I saw your old Venetian senator, in his 
august rags, roasting coffee, and I promenaded about 
for days in the chapters of your ‘ Venetian Life,’ like 
the Knight Iuldbrand, in the Enchanted Forest in 
“Undine,’ and I could not find my way out. Of 
course, I know that, being what you were, you could 
not have helped writing that book, but what was the 
immediate cause of your writing it? 

Howells: ‘‘From the day I arrived in Venice I 
kept a journal in which I noted down my impressions, 

















I found a young pleasure in registering my sensations 
at the sight of notable things, and literary reminis- 
cences usually shimmered through my observations. 
Then I received an offer from the Boston Daily Ad- 
vertiser, to write weekly or bi-weekly letters, for 
which they paid me five dollars, in greenbacks, a 
column, nonpareil. By the time this sum reached 
Venice, shaven and shorn by discounts for exchange 
in gold premiums it had usually sunk to half its size 
or less. Still I was glad enough to get even that, and 
I kept on writing joyously. So the book grew in my 
hands until, at the time I resigned in 1865, I was try- 
ing to have it published. I offered it to a number of 
English publishers, but they all declined it. At last 
Mr. Triibner agreed to take it if I could guarantee 
the sale of 500 copies in the United States, or induce 
an American publisher to buy that number of copies 
in sheets.” Finally this last was accomplished, and the 
book sold up to 40,000. ‘‘ The English weeklies gave 
me long complimentary notices, which I carried about 
for months in my pockets like love letters and read 
surreptitiously at odd moments.” 





THE AUTHOR OF “JESSICA’S FIRST PRAYER.” 


N the Sunday Magazine there is an interesting ac- 
count of Hesba Stretton, whose real name, it 
seems, is Miss Sarah Smith. Miss Hesba Stretton 
lives with her sister at Ham Common. The writer 
of the article, in describing this popular authoress 
and her works, says: ‘‘Her ideal Church is ‘all 
people that on earth do dwell,’ with the four Gospels 
for their theology, Jesus of Nazareth for their one 
Master, and the pleasures of brotherhood as their 
holy communion. Jessica's first prayer is her idea of 
prayer, the personal childlike speaking of our joys 
and wants to a living, loving Father. 

‘* Miss Hesba Stretton’s entrance into literary life 
does not seem to have been premeditated, but was 
brought about by, apparently, her sending a ghost 
story to the late Charles Dickens. He not only ac- 
cepted the story of ‘ The Lucky Leg’ and published 
it within a fortnight, but also asked for more contri- 
butions from the same pen. 

‘““This was Miss Stretton’s start, and one which 
does not come to many writers. The point of unity 
with Mr. Dickens was sympathy with helplessness, 
and especially the helplessness of children. The 
sight of it seemed to exercise a spell over them, and 
what they themselves felt they were happily enabled 
to make others feel by the vivid power of their de- 
scriptions. From the time of their first acquaintance 
until Charles Dickens’ death Miss Stretton contrib- 
uted regularly to All the Year Round, and frequently 
to the Christmas numbers published by Charles 
Dickens, Subsequently she wrote those stories which 
bear names so widely known. Of these ‘Jessica’s 
First Prayer’ has, perhaps, had the largest circula- 
tion in England, America and Germany, amounting 
to something like three-quarters of a million in En- 
gland alone. Among her foreign readers and ad- 
mirers Miss Stretton counts a great variety, includ- 
ing emperors, theologians and peasants. 
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**The Emperor of Russia, Alexander II; published 
a ukase that copies of ‘ Jessica’s First Prayer’ should 
be placed in all the schools of Russia. His successor 
has thought fit torevoke this order, and, with peculiar 
severity for such an unoffending member, has con- 
demned all remaining copies found in his dominions 
to be burnt * by the hangman,’ if there is such an of- 
ficial in Russia. 

** However, “ Jessica’s First Prayer’ has found its 
way into almost every country in the world, and has 
been translated into Arabic, Cingalese, Japanese, 
Bulgarian, Czech, Russian, Italian, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, German and French. The story Miss Hesba 
Stretton likes best, however, from the long list of 
her own productions is ‘ Michel Lcrio’s Cross.’ ” 


MR. ROBERT BUCHANAN’S CONFESSIONS. 
From Paganism to Pessimism. 


'N the Idler, Mr. Robert Buchanan tells the story of 
his first book, or rather his first two books, for 
with him it was a case of twins. When he was a boy 
he went to London with a resolve that he was going 
to be Poet Laureate after the death of Lord Tenny- 
son, and began his upward ascent to Parnassus by 
living, or, rather starving, in a garret in Stamford 
street with David Grey, whose life he afterwards 
wrote. He was happier then than he seems to be to- 
day, for he says: ‘‘I had all the gods of Greece for 
company, to say nothing of the fays and trolls of 
Scottish Fairyland. Pallas and Aphrodite haunted 
that old garret ; out on Waterloo Bridge, night after 


night, I saw Selene and all her nymphs; and when 
any heart sank low, the fairies of Scotland sang me 


lullabies! It was a happy time.” 

After describing some of those who helped him in 
his early career, he says: ‘‘I had other friends, the 
faces under the gas, the painted women on the Bridge 
(how many anight have I walked up and down by 
their sides and talked to them for hours together !) 
the actors in the theatres, the ragged groups at the 
stage doors. London to me, then, was still Fairy- 
land! Even in the Haymarket, with its babbles of 
Nymph and Satyr, there was wonderful life from 
midnight to dawn—deep sympathy with which told 
me that I was a born Pagan and could never be really 
comfortable in any modern Temple of the Proprie- 
ties 

Unfortunately, it does not seem, from the concluding 
part of his article, as if these Bohemian beginnings 
itended to produce happiness in later years. Mr. Bu- 
chanan says : ‘‘ Imay, witha certain experience, offer a 
few words of advice to my younger brethren—to those, 
I mean, who are entering the profession of literature. 
‘To begin with, I entirely agree with Mr. Grant Allen 
in his recent avowal that literature is the poorest and 
least satisfactory of all professions ; I will go even 
further, and affirm that it is one of the least ennobling. 
‘With a fairly extensive knowledge of the writers of 
my own period, I can honestly say that I have scarcely 
met one individual who has not deteriorated morally 
by the pursuit of literary fame. For complete lit- 


erary success among contemporaries, it is imperative 
that a man should either have no real opinions, or be 
able to conceal such as he possesses; that he should 
have one eye on the market and the other on the pub- 
lic journals ; that he should humbug himself into the 
delusion that book-writing is the highest work in the 
universe, and that he should regulate his likes and 
dislikes by one law, that of expediency. If his nature 
isin arms against anything that is rotten in society 
or in literature itself, he must be silent. Above all, 
he must lay this solemn truth to heart, that when the 
world speaks well of him the world will demand the 
price of praise, and that price will possibly be his 
living soul.” 


ZOLA’S NEXT BOOKS. 
A. VERY interesting illustrated interview with 
Zola appears in the current number of the 
Idler, in which he gives the following account of the 
novels on which he is at present engaged: ‘‘I am 
working at present at ‘ Dr. Pascal,’ which closes my 
series of the Rougon Macquart novels. It will be a 
philosophical and scientific defense of the principal 
work of my life—the twenty volumes of the Rougon 
Macquarts. You see I attach the greatest importance 
to this, and therefore give special attention to my work, 
which is meant to be a justification of my theories 
and hardiesses. After this I'll take ‘ Lourdes’ in 
hand. ‘Lourdes’ will be followed by ‘ Rome,’ and 
then by ‘Paris.’ They will form a triptych. In the 
first I shall try to prove that the great scientific de- 
velopment of our time has inspired hopes in the 
mind of all classes, hopes which it has not realized 
to the satisfaction of th» most impressionable, there- 
fore the most exacting and unreasonable minds. How 
such minds have returned with greater conviction to 
the belief in the existence of something more power- 
ful than science, a something which can al_eviate the 
evils from which they suffer, or imagine they do. 
Among these there may even be social philanthropists, 
who may think that divine intercession is more effica- 
cious to cure the suffering of the people than anarchist 
theories. In my ‘Rome’ I shall treat of the Neo- 
Catholicism, with its ambitions, its struggle, etc., as 
distinct from the pure and religious sentiment of the 
pilgrims of ‘Lourdes.’ Finally, in ‘Paris’ I shall 
endeavor to lay bare the corruption and vice which 
devour that city; vice and corruption to which the 

whole civilized world brings its share.” 

A WRITER in the Canadian Magazine declares tha‘ 
the Canadian woman poet is superior to the rest of 
hersex. Hesays: ‘‘ Turning to the channelsthrough 
which the temperamental force of the Canadian girl 
has begun to show itself—I say begun, because the 
development along the lines of art has been almost 
wholly confined to the last ten or fifteen years—late 
years have seen the birth of a school of woman poets 
whose works show a breadth and virility unap- 
proached by the woman singers of the rest of the 
continent.” 
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THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


ELIZABETHAN ENGLAND. 


A French Version. 


A NOUVELLE REVUE has published the 
fourth and concluding article on ‘ Elizabeth 
and Essex,” by M. Hector de La Ferriére. The fa- 
miliar story gains a fresh interest by being told in 
another language and from a French point of view. 
Henri Quatre had private news constantly forwarded 
from the French embassy in London, and a vivid 
portrait of the great queen is the result. The story 
might be called ‘‘The Tragedy of an Old Heart,” so 
keen was the struggle between private affection and 
what Elizabeth certainly conceived to be public duty. 
Whether Essex really cared for her or no, she cer- 
tainly had the power to sway his mind in an extraor- 
dinary manner, and the vehemence of his language 
in his hours of depression was not wholly due to his 
fears for his life. 

Elizabeth’s powerful individuality fascinated the 
weaker natures round her, and Essex is not the only 
man who seemed to regard the withdrawal of her 
favor as the darkening of the rays of thesun. Yet 
her mental vigor did not hinder her from passionate 
inconsistency of word and deed; and ina letter to 
his sister, Lady Rich, Essex says he will not glory in 
any good fortune that may befall him, as ‘‘ chance 
alone decides,” and also that the life led at court is 
‘sadder than old age.” Henri and M. de Boissise, 
the French ambassador, exchanged frequent letters, 
and during the first imprisonment of Essex Henri en- 
deavored to intercede in his favor. ‘‘ His sufferings 
and his services,” writes the King, ‘‘ merit a more 
favorable eye. Up till now the Irish war has caused 
England more inconveniences than it has procured 
honor and advantage to the Queen, my good sister.” 
M. Boissise declares that the bursts of anger of Eliza- 
beth against Essex have neither rhyme nor reason, 
and that the King, his master, had better take care 
not to burn his own fingers uselessly. Elizabeth at 
this time was sixty-eight years old, but power of an- 
ger and wounded affection do not seem to have been 
much moderated by her years, and neither de Bois- 
sise nor Beaumont, who succeeded him, could mod- 
ify her wrath during the lifetime of the unfortunate 
Essex, nor her regrets when she had allowed his exe- 
cution. Two years she survived him, and to Beau- 
mont she then spoke, with her eyes full of tears, say- 
ing that ‘“‘ she had been obliged to let him suffer by 
the laws of England, which were not dependent on 
her own will, and that she had done her very best to 
restrain him, and to hinder his dashing his own head 
against a wall,” adding, ‘‘ my passion was surmounted 
by astill stronger passion ” (that of the public welfare 
is implied), ‘‘ but nevertheless my sorrow will only 
quit my heart with life itself.” 

The old story of the ring is told for a French audi- 
ence, though not by quotation from the letters of 
Beaumont, who presumably did not know what had 
occurred ; but M. de La Ferriére draws a striking 
picture of Elizabeth’s own deathbed, and of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury kneeling at her feet, vainly per- 


suading her to take food. As is well known, she in- 
sisted on lying on the floor, and when lifted on to her 
bed refused to stay there. At last, after a month of 
wretchec suffering, which succeeded to the scene with 
the dying Lady Nottingham, Elizabeth passed away 
at three o’clock on the morning of April 3. 

“Thus died at the age of seventy the greatest 
Queen who ever honored the throne of England, 
whose power dates from Elizabeth, for she gave to it 
colonies and a navy ; she bequeathed to it her own 
maxims and the practical theories of government, 
which since her death have not ceased to be applied. 
What are these ? 

‘*To seize upon the strategic points of the narrow 
seas. 
‘The English at this day occupy Gibraltar, Malta, 
Aden and Cyprus. 

“To burn rival fleets if occasion serves, 

“That which Essex by the order of Elizabeth car- 
ried out at Cadiz, in our own time the English have 
done at Copenhagen and Navarino. 

“To prefer a protectorate carried out at the cost of 
a subjugated people rather than a sovereignty costing 
much money. 

“Thus did Elizabeth in the new countries, and, 
following her example, thus did the English in India, 
and now in Egypt. 

“To exact the right of search with a view of assur- 
ing maritime supremacy. This pretention, energetic- 
ally rejected by Henry the Fourth, reappeared in the 
reign of Louis Philippe, and quite recently under the 
full Republican régime. 

“‘The favorite motto placed by Elizabeth at the 
bottom of her portraits, Semper eadem (always the 
same), England has made her own.” 


SIR ROBERT RAWLINSON. 


HE illustrated interview in the Strand for May 
15 is devoted to Sir Robert Rawlinson the great. 
engineer. Although the greater part of the interview 
\s taken up with an account of the pictures upon the 
walls of the house in which Sir Robert lives, towards 
the close of the article Mr. Howe condescends to tell 
us something about the man himself, and from this we 
take the following extracts: 

‘‘He started life with a purpose—he has lived it 
with a will. Born at Bristol on February 28, 1810— 
his father, Thomas Rawlinson, of Chorley, Lan- 
cashire, was a mason and builder; his mother a 
Devonshire woman. Sir Robert barely went to school 
—he frankly declares that his education only cost 
three halfpence a week. He worked at his father’s 
business at Chorley, and before he was twenty-one 
he was a stonemason, bricklayer, millwright, carpen- 
ter, sawyer, and even a navvy, and all with a view 
of grounding himself in everything of a practical 
nature which would tend to make him an engineer— 
a profession on which his heart was set. 

«** When I was one and twenty,’ he said, as he con- 
templatively turned over the past pages of his life in. 
his mind, ‘I was residing in Liverpool and entered. 
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the Dock office under Jesse Hartley, the greatest dock 
engineer the world has seen. I remained there for 
five years, for the last three of which I was Hartley’s 
confidential draughtsman and adviser. Then I went 
on to the London and Birmingham Railway, the 
Blisworth contract, under Robert Stephenson.’ 

‘*Mr. Rawlinson completed the work successfully. 
At the age of thirty he once more went to Liverpool, 
filling the post of Assistant Surveyor to the corpora- 
tion. He remained there for two and a half years, 
when, on the recommendation of his first employer— 
Jesse Hartley—he was appointed engineer to the cele- 
brated Bridgwater Canal. 

*¢¢ Whilst I was in Liverpool,’ Sir Robert said, ‘I 
met young Harvey Lonsdale Elmes, the architect of 
St. George’s Hall. He was about twenty-four years 
of age, yet he captured 1,500 guineas, being the three 
premiums offered for designs for St. George’s Hall, 
the new law courts and the new collegiate institute. 
We often met and talked together. I assisted him in 
getting out the plan for the foundation, and I laid 
the first brick of St. George’s Hall.’ 

‘Tn 1848 the Public Health act was passed, and 
he was appointed the first engineer superintendent 
inspector. He made the first inquiry’ and wrote the 


first report on Dover. He subsequently inspected and 
reported‘on the State and condition of towns and 
villages from Berwick-on-Tweed to Land’s End, from 
Liverpool to Hull. 

‘‘The Commission of Inquiry lived until 1854. 
: Now came the winter of ’54 and 55—the time 
of the Crimea. In the spring of 1855 I was sent out 


as Engineering Sanitary Commissioner to the East. 

‘** Rawlinson,’ said Lord Shaftesbury, with a 
gloomy expression, ‘ we are losing our poor army in 
the Crimea. I’ve induced Palmerston to agree to 
a Sanitary Commission. Dr. Sutherland and Dr. 
Gavin will go, but I want an engineer. Will you 
go?’ 

“**Tll go, my lord,’ I said. 

‘¢ * He embraced me like a woman.’ 

‘** You shall take such powers as men never took be- 
fore,’ he said, andhe kept his word. The commission 
sailed on the following Thursday, at the end of Feb- 
ruary, landed at Constantinople on March 6, and the 
next day we went over to the great hospitals on the 
Asiatic side, where the men were dying at the rate 
of sixty and seventy aday. The wards were full of 
sick and dying, there was no adequate ventilation, 
and the area outside of the hospitals was covered with 
filth and the carcasses of animals. The cleansing was 
heavy work. On the second day of our arrival I had 
the upper portion of the windows broken to let venti- 
lation into the rooms. Armenians and Greek labor- 
ers cleared away the carcasses—for the Turks would 
not touch them—and subsequently the hospitals were 
whitewashed. By midsummer our hospitals were 
the cleanest in Europe—so Florence Nightingale 
wrote home. The mortality decreased from sixty 
and seventy per thousand totwelve and fourteea, and 
went on improving. The French did nothing, 
although they had some palaces on the European 


side for their sick. They neither drained, ventilated 
nor cleansed the surroundings—men, nurses, officers 
and doctors went down with fever—they telegraphed 
home for nurses and doctors; the reply was, there 
were none to spare.” 

‘‘Sir Robert has served on three Royal commis- 
sions, and waterworks have been constructed under 
his directions in Hong Kong and Singapore.” 


GARDENING FOR WOMEN. 


N Heft 9 of Vom Fels zum Meer Herr Max Hes- 
dérffer discusses ‘‘ Gardening as a Profession for 
Women.” Just a year ago he contributed an article 
on the same subject to the same magazine, and the 
article was taken up with much interest. Among 
other things it was the means of bringing the author 
into personal relations with Frau Hedwig Heyl of 
Charlottenburg, who had put her extensive garden 
and nursery at the disposal of the German Society 
for the Welfare of Women, commonly known as 
‘“‘Frauenwohl.” <As a result of this acquaintance 
Herr Hesdérffer took over the School of Gardening, 
and now he describes the work he has already 
achieved and the greater results he still hopes to at- 
tain in this new field open to women. Still his ex- 
perience is discouraging. 

The tra‘ning of young women to start the business 
of gardening on their own account seems, according 
to Herr Hesdérffer, almost hopeless in these days of 
competition. He has, therefore, had to restrict his 
efforts to training for private gardening—that is, pre- 
paring girls to take situations in private families who 
cannot afford a regular (male) gardener. Many ladies 
in such circumstances, he thinks, would only be too 
glad to take a girl into their houses to attend to the 
garden, the house plants and flower decorations, and 
to teach something of her art to the children. An- 
other opening would be the arrangement of flowers 
for florists, a branch which is also taught in the 
school. Indeed, the profession of florist is eminently 
fitted for capable women with only small capital at 
command. 

Amateur Gardening. 


In the Girl’s Own Paper for May, Constance Jacob 
continues her short papers on ‘‘ Amateur Gardening 
for Town Girls.” Each month directions are given 
concerning the garden work that ought to be done. 

Atalanta for May contains an article on gardening 
for girls, by H. R. Vernon, and it, too, only relates 
to amateur gardening; but the writer draws atten- 
tion to the many pleasures that are to be derived 
from it, including outdoor exercise, with a particu- 
larly interesting object: ‘‘No one will deny that 
gardening is a very healthy form of exercise, ner will 
any girl who cares about her garden go out in the 
listless, uninterested manner of the girl who has no 
such inducement, who is in no hurry to go out be- 
cause she has nothing to do when she gets there. 
This bed will want planting or weeding ; those car- 
nations should be tied up and staked ; these seedlings 
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must be thinned, and those cuttings are ready for 
re-potting. The result of having these varied occu- 
pations in view will be that the girl will be eager to 
go out, and happy and busy during the whole time of 
her recreation. Then comes the pleasure she will 
have in the flowers when grown. There is another 


kind of pleasure which she will also derive from 
gardening if she only sets her mind to it, and that is 
the pleasure of giving. 


A PLEA FOR ATHLETICS FOR GIRLS. 


AV ISS CHARLOTTE SMITH published in the 
a Medical Magazine an address which she deliv- 
ered before the Medical Association at Portsmouth, 
England, in which she pleads for more systematic 
recreation and physical education for girls. She asks : 
‘* Where can you see such an active manufactory of 
physical degeneration as on an ordinary working day 
in a girls’ school ?” 

Women have in the last generation learned to edu- 
cate their minds, but have not yet learned to educate 
their bodies: ‘‘ The cramping and confining monot- 
ony of a girl’s school life—where, even among the 
best of them, whatever may have been the advance 
made with regard to the higher education, and the 
competition on mental planes with the masculine sex, 
yet most certainly scarcely a glimmer of this truth 
has as yet pierced their Cimmerian darkness as to 
physical development.” 

Miss Smith calls attention to the fact that’ play or 
recreation is not one of those things which can be 
left to chance : 

‘In France. Belgium, Sweden and other countries 
the subject has excited legislative attention, and in 
Germany the estimation of gymnastics has become so 
great that, like ‘ Vaulting ambition which o’erleaps 
itself and falls on t’other side,’ her systematized pro- 
gramme appears to some observers pedantic and over- 
strained, and the number of her teachers of physical 
exercise in Berlin alone is said to reach a thousand. 
France and Belgium more wisely have recently added 
ordinary children’s games to their compulsory school 
programme. But children do not know how to play 
when left too much to themselves—they lack the vi- 
tality. ‘They have forgotten the games of their fore- 
fathers, and have not formulated new ones of their 
own,’ says the French Report. ‘It would be ludi- 
crous were it not so sad to see the want of organiza- 
tion in games for boys,’ says the Report of the Er- 
glish Sub-committees.” 

It is a common reproach that, when women are 
educated, they become spectacled and _ blue-stock- 
inged, and more or less ungainly ; but, as Miss Smith 
points out, the education of the body, even when it is 
carried out to lengths which would scandalize Mrs. 
Grundy, tends directly to the opposite direction. She 
says: ‘* Yet if any one dare love beauty for herself 
alone, not only on canvas and in broken statues, but 
as a living, breating reality, and suggest that physical 
education should be encouraged because this is her 
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blessing and benison, why ! how people will look 
scorn at you and quietly laugh—especially those 
learned classical ladies who understand everything 
about ancient Greece—except that power which really 
made her what she was, her soul. For far otherwise 
was exercise esteemed among the women of that 
nation, ‘ where beauty was honored. as.an attribute of 
God,’ and the women of Sparta. considered the most 
beautiful of all. For they (so says Plutarch and 
Xenophon) were subjected, in the best days of Sparta, 
to exercises for developing the limbs very similar 
(though, of course, not. so severe) to those of their 
brothers—such as wrestling, boxing and running 
races; and they became in consequence so well 
shapen and proportioned, that. even now in our 
vaunted nineteenth century we can find no forms for 
our sculptors so beautiful as the ideal types of loveli- 
ness exhibited in their time-stained statues; and, 
moreover, the fame of Spartan development—of 
Spartan grace and beauty—spread so far that Athens, 
the ever jealous, the ever watchful rival, was fain to 
humble herself and send hither for nurses to rear the 
scions of her noble families.” 


THE’ PRINCESS. MAY’S HUSBAND. 

“THE first place in the New Review is given to a 

study of the character of the Duke of York. 
There is a good deal of padding in it, for it is rather 
difficult for magazine writers to make bricks without 
straw. Almost the only new thing in the article is 
the following: ‘‘ His memory, like that of most of 
his family, is singularly receptive and retentive. It 
is related of him and his late brother in their youth 
that they were both very fond of the study of English 
history, and that more especially the dramatic inci- 
dents of the period covered by the Wars of the Roses. 
appealed to their boyish imaginations. As the elder 
might in due course expect as sovereign some day to 
become Duke of Lancaster, the younger determined 
that if ever he had to choose a dukedom it should be 
that of York. When the time came for the choice to 
be made last year, though many other titular com- 
binations were suggested and pressed upon him, yet 
he steadfastly adhered to this. His subsequent. 
adoption of the White Rose of Edward IV, as one of 
his favorite badges, is also interesting, as being illus- 
trative of this persistency of purpose. 

There is a good deal of, eulogy, which is natural, 
and which everyone hopes is deserved ; but of course 
it would be there all the same, whether it was dec- 
served or not, under the circumstances. This it is 
which detracts from the value of all articles written 
on ‘* Royal Princes.” This writer, however, is more 
than a mere courtier, and ventures occasionally some- 
what near to criticism: ‘The direction in which 
his choice of causes that he will endeavor to advance 
will lie is pretty clearly shown by his selection of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children as 
the occasion for his first appearance as chairman. 
Endowed with qualities that will excite the enthusi- 
asm of the bulk of his fellow subjects, his personal 
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weakness at present would appear to be self-distrust 
and diffidence of his own powers at one moment, and 
at another atoo rapid generalization which sometimes 
tends to exaggeration of statement; but both are 
probably only temporary and will be outgrown as 
his judgment becomes better balanced and more 
equable.” 
THE LIFE HE HAS LED. 

The facts of the young prince’s life are briefly told 
“in the following extract: ‘‘ Prince George of Wales 
entered the navy as young as it is possible for any 
boy to do so, when he was barely twelve years old. 
He has steadily applied himself to his profession from 
that day to this; and the years have been full of 
work for him, and of the healthiest discipline, as well 
as of manifold education in the widest sense of the 
term, in all parts of the world. His experience, also, 
has been more than usually varied. He has served 
on nearly every naval station, the East Indian, the 
Australian, the South African, and the South 
American, three times on the North American and 
West Indian, and as many more in the Mediterranean 
and in the channel, and on board ships of pretty 
nearly every sort and kind. The messmates of his 
early gun-room days, when he was a middy on board 
the Bacchante, the Inconstant, or the Canada, 
and those who were in class with him when after- 
wards he was passing through the college at Green- 
wich, or in the Excellent, testify to his geniality and 
popularity with officers and men. More than one 
story is current illustrative of his sense of humor and 
of his good nature, and it is believed that it was his 
diary that furnished the greater part of the naive and 
boyish remarks that were published in the two-vol- 
umed Cruise of the Bacchante in 1882, The strenu- 
ous diligence with which he has devoted himself to 
his studies, and the ability which he has displayed in 
mastering the subjects which he has had to tackle for 
the series of examinations which he has had to un- 
dergo, have been evinced by the manner in which he 
has acquitted himself, and by the places he has won 
in the class lists, inasmuch as they are incontestably 
far above the average. As midshipman, sub-lieuten- 
ant, lieutenant or commander, he has executed the 
duties that fell to his lot with simple zeal and 
straightforwardness. He has thrice been in com- 
mand of his own ship; and on each occasion has won 
unqualified meed of praise from his superior officers 
for the manner in which he has handled her in diffi- 
cult and trying positions, and for the discipline and 
effectiveness he has always maintained. When off 
duty he has ever participated freely and heartily in 
the open-air amusements of his brother officers, 
cricket, polo, or lawn-tennis ; he is well known as a 
keen sportsman and first-rate shot. He is said to be 
very fond of whist, and to play a good hand.” 


The writer adds that Prince George is simple in his_ 


personal tastes and shows no tendency to extrava- 
gance, he never forgets a friend, and has the royal 
memory for face and names. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH MRS. BRAMWELL 
BO 


. 


N the Young Woman for June there is an inter- 
view with Mrs. Bramwell Booth, in the course 
of which the head of the Salvation Army Rescue 
Work makes some interesting characteristic remarks 
upon the rival methods of claiming the lost: ‘* We 
never give up the girls and never reckon to have 
finished with them, whether good or bad. After 
seven years’ work there are now thirteen homes (six 
of which are located in the provinces), through which 
have passed eight thousand six hundred girls and 
women, three thousand seven hundred and sixty-one 
of whom have been sent out into the world in a fit 
position to earn their own living, either by service or 
some respectable trade, as well as one thousand four 
hundred and sixty-seven who have been restored to 
their friends. I think a rescue home ought to be a 
gradual breaking in. It must not be like the ordi- 
nary penitentiary, which is like wrapping a baby up 
in swaddling clothes and then suddenly putting it 
down and expecting it to walk. [remember the first 
time I went over a penitentiary I hardly knew which 
distressed me more—the sin and misery of the girls 
or the way they were treated. They get a terrible 
view of religion and goodness in such a place, where 
they are shut in by high walls and ground glass win- 
dows, and kept washing all day, superintended by 
matrons who are merely earning their living, and 
have no sympathy or love toward them. There is no 
real intercourse, they are never permitted to walk 
out alone and never see a man; then suddenly they 
are put intoa situation with plenty of freedom. How 
can they be expected to keep straight? It would 
not be safe to treat even an innocent girl in that way. 
From the very beginning, from my first few inter- 
views with poor fallen girls, I fell in love with them, 
and all through the eight years during which I have 
lived for them I have felt my heart specially drawn 
out to every one and have been able to prove that 
sanctified human love is the one power which avails 
to lift up these most helpless and friendless of our 
fellow-creatures.” 

The interviewer asked Mrs. Booth whether the 
public work of the Salvation Army does not interfere 
with home life. Mrs. Booth stoutly denied that this 
was necessary, and in proof of this she referred to 
her own feelings. She says: ‘‘I have five children, 
the eldest of whom is only ten, and a home to look 
after, and our means being very small, all the chil- 
dren’s clothes are made at home, and I give the chil- 
dren their lessons. I come from New Barnet to the 


‘ office nearly every day but Saturday, usually return- 


ing about five or six in the evening, and have one or 
two public meetings in the week. It means very hard 
work, but people can work all their waking hours if 
they have variation ; so the household work and the 
children I reckon as a kind of recreation.” Mrs. 
Booth has been a vegetarian for eight years and has 
brought up her family on a vegetarian diet. 
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‘* Suppose some reader becoming interested in social 
service amongst the poor and unhappy wishes to un- 
dertake some definite practical work—how could you 
make use of such a helper?” 

‘‘ We certainly could give her plenty to do. In per- 
sonal assistance we could only use converted people 
who worked for the love of God. I think that is es- 
sential in rescue work. But they need not necessarily 
join the Salvation Army. If they were anywhere 
near we should be very glad of their assistance—visit- 
ing, writing, etc. It is an immense pity that somany 
young women with talents and the wish to be useful 
should be put to useless needlework or fancy work. 
It seems to me that the rich are frightfully guilty in 
regard to these poor girls. There are many things we 
want, but we cannot go into debt. Wecould use any 
amount of clothing, old or new. Many girls whose 
time hangs heavily on their hands could make and 
collect things and send them to us. We have some 
interesting cases of respectable girls who come into 
maternity homes and have to go out to situations and 
support a child. In such cases, clothing of all kinds, 
especially children’s clothing, is a great boon to these 
poor mothers.” 


WITCHCRAFT IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


N the Nouvelle Revue of May 15, M. Delacroix gives 
a curious account of some of the most notable 
trials for witchcraft of the seventeenth century. 


THE ARISTOCRACY OF SATAN, 


‘* At that time,” he remarks, ‘‘ the real aristocracy, 
the most tyrannical, the most feared, and the most 
influential, was that of Satan; if we compare his 
reign to that of Louis XIV, the Sun King effaces him- 
self before the Prince of Darkness. The devil has his 
cult, his prophets, his devotees, his historians, his 
lieutenants and his apostles. He disputes with heaven 
her priests, her incense and her altars. He accom- 
plishes prodigies ; is master of the elements, and dis- 
poses of the health, of the fortune and of the life of 
men, winning every day new recruits and new victims. 
He terrifies his enemies, his friends and his judges 
and despises equally all forms of torture and the 
stake, passes unscathed through fire, laughs at exor- 
cisms and maledictions.” 

THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND SORCERERS. 

In France alone, points out M. Delacroix, three 
hundred thousand sorcerers flourished in the year 
1600, Many venerable priests declared themselves 
possessed of the devil and voluntarily gave them- 
selves up. In particular, a certain Father Tranquille, 
one of the most noted preachers of that day, declared 
that the devil constantly came and talked to him, 
telling him his secret thoughts; and on one occasion 
he was not able to preach his Whit-Sunday sermon 
until he had secretly implored the Evil One to loosen 
his tongue. There still can be seen on Father Tran- 
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quille’s tomb these extraordinary words: ‘‘ Here lies 
the humble Father Tranquille, of St. Remy, Capuchin 
friar, whom the devils, no longer being able to bear 
his courage and official post of exorcist, did vexa- 
tiously to death.” 

PROTESTANT AND CATHOLIC. 

Protestants, the writer continues, were quite as 
given to belief in witchcraft as Catholics: ‘‘ Even the 
Protestant sorcerers were pursued by their co-religion- 
ists, not, of course, as being heretics, but as being 
children of Satan. Francis Kuiper compared 
them to atheists. The various governments took an 
active share in tracking and exterminating the evil. 
James the First, wishing to rid Great Britain of all 
devils, wrote. a series of dialogues on the subject, 
and the most enlightended persons from the Cardinal 
Mazarin to Madame de Sévigné, were firm believers 
in what we should to-day call Spiritualism.” 

M. Delacroix ends his article with short accounts of 
a number of test cases drawn from many sources, 
and more especially dwells on the extraordinary 
doings of one Greteriks, nicknamed ‘the Irish 
Prophet,” who from the year 1662 to 1670 was the talk 
of England and Ireland. 

THE IRISH PROPHET. 

‘“‘Greteriks belonged to a well-known and respected 
family, and had for a short time been in the King’s 
service. In 1662 he claimed to have had a revelation 
on the manner in which to cure the sick by his touch, 
for, according to him, sickness was a form of posses- 
sion, and in order to get well you had but to get rid 
of a devil. He was intimate with a number of 
spirits, their daily life in the other world, etc. etc. 
and would boast of being far more familiar with 
devilish than with human intrigues. People flocked 
to him from all parts ; both town and country magis- 
trates used to beg him tocome and heal their sick. As 
soon as the possessed saw him and heard his voice 
they would enter into a state of voilent agitation and 
roll on the floor. One of his most habitual exhorta- 
tions ran thus: ‘ Foolish spirit, who hast quitted 
your abode in the waters to come and afflict this 
body, I order you to issue forth and to return from 
whence you came.’ The clergy regarded him with 
great suspicion, and believed him to be a sorcerer. 
The king became curious to see him, and sent him a 
message through the Secretary of State, requiring his 
presence at Whitehall; there the whole Court, with 
the exception of a few mockers, were astounded by 
him ; the Duke of Buckingham, who was said to be 
anything but superstitious, asked him to touch his 
shoulder, which had been hurt. Several per- 
sons having begged the French ambassador, M. de 
Cominges, to get Greteriks to come to his house, in 
order that they might witness some of his prodigious 
deeds, the Embassy became so surrounded with the 
sick and the curious that it was with difficulty the 
visitors could pass in or out according to their rank.” 
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MISS CLEMENTINA BLACK. 


N the Young Woman, Mary Cameron has a brief 
character sketch of Miss Clementina Black, the 
well-known secretary of the Women’s Trade Union 
Association of England. The following extracts from 
the sketch will be found of interest: ‘‘ The daughter 
of David Black, solicitor, and for many years town 
clerk of Brighton, Clementina’s early years were 
passed in that town, She was the eldest girl of a 
family of eight, and had the misfortune to lose her 
mother just as she was growing up to womanhood. 
Her literary tastes soon showed themselves. In addi- 
tion to the cares devolving on the eldest girl in a 
motherless family, she was undertaking some teach- 
ing outside the family circle, and in order to make 
time for writing down the thoughts and fancies which 
were seething in her brain, she had to sit up till two 
or three o’clock in the morning, and often fell asleep, 
worn out, with her pen still between her fingers. 
Under such difficulties Miss Black’s earlier stories 
were produced. 

‘*Tt was soon after 1877 that Miss Black and her 
sisters came up to London. The sisters inhabited for 
some time part of a house in Fitzroy street, which 
they furnished and decorated after their own ideas. 
They had alarge room, thirty feet lo g, which they 
used as a combined kitchen and sitting room ; about 
the fireplace they fixed the woodwork of an old pew ; 
in the large bow-window were rugs, arm-chairs and 
writing tables ; and in the back of the room stood a 
dresser adorned with blue crockery. In this uncon- 
ventional abode the sisters lived and worked. One 
was an art student, and her talents were utilized in 
the decoration of the rooms. Clementina became so 
unwell after a time that she was ordered to strike 
work, and receiving an invitation to spend the 
autumn months of 1885 with a friend in Switzerland, 
she set off to try the pleasant prescription of pure 
mountain air and complete change of scene. The 
cure was perfect, and she was soon at work again. 
From Switzerland Miss Black proceeded to Florence, 
where she was joined by Miss Amy Levy, and the 
friends spent a delightful winter there. 

‘‘Tt was on her return from this season of rest and 
refreshment, though not of idleness, that Miss Black 
began to join actively in those social movements with 
which in later years her name has become identified. 
The spring of 1886 was a time of upheaval. Desiring 
in the first instance rather to join herself to good 
work already begun than to make a fresh start on her 
own responsibility, she called, soon ofter her return 
to London, on Mrs. Patterson, whose efforts had been 
directed for many years toward inducing women to 
unite in order to obtain a better industrial and ecc- 
nomical position. When Miss Black inquired for Mrs. 
Patterson at the Industrial Hall, Bloomsbury, the 
headquarters of the Women’s Provident League, she 
heard that the foundress of the League, for whom she 
asked, was then lying dead. The League, however, 


survived, and Miss Black subsequently became first a 
member of its committee and then itssecretary. This 
position she held till her resignation in May, 1889. In 
the autumn of 1889, after the success of the dock 
strike had put heart and hope into the toilers in the 
East End, the wish to help in organizing the women 
working in East End factories led her to give herself 
toa branch of work hitherto untouched by the League. 
At first Miss Black’s plan was to unite East and West 
in one organization, but difficulties presented them- 
selves, partly in consequence of the League's offices in 
Bloomsbury being inconveniently far from the East 
End factories, and partly from the more democratic 
temper of the East End worker necessitating certain 
differences of treatment and management, which the 
members of the League committee did not see their 
way to adopt. In the end the Women’s Trade Union 
Association was formed, Miss Black became its hon- 
orary secretary, and has identified herself up to the 
present time with its work and aims. 

‘Whether, conducting a meeting of East End 
factory girls, embroidering a frock for her little niece, 
or collecting materials for a magazine article, Miss 
Black always remains one of the most quiet, refined 
and essentially womanly women in the world.” 


MRS. MONA CAIRD IN A NEW CHARACTER, 
T is now several years since Mrs. Mona Caird 
filled the London Daily Telegraph for nearly a 
whole recess by launching the question, “Is Mar- 
riage a Failure?” upon the troubled waters of news- 
paper discussion. Since then she has written one 
novel, and then her health broke down. Visits to 
the Continent and protracted experimentalizing with 
various out-of-the-way cures failed to restore her to 
a good working condition ; but at last she seems te 
have regained sufficient health and strength to be able 
to contribute again to contemporary literature. She 
has come forth this time in a new réle. No longer 
discussing the question, Is marriage a failure? or 
proposing to remodel society by ignoring the limits 
within which the experiment has hitherto been tried, 
she now appears as the sponsor of a Russian Nihilist 
whose story is beginning to appear in the pages of 
the Idler. It is quite possible that Mrs. Caird may 
have constructed this Nihilist out of her own vivid 
imagination, but if so she would hardly have intro- 
duced her with such elaborate parade of realistic de- 
scription. There is no reason, of course, why such a 
person should not exist. There are many such, 
Russia always having been prolific in women who 
do not hesitate to lead, to whom even the cruelest 
forms of self-sacrifice have a positive attraction. That 
Mrs. Caird sympathizes with the Nihilists goes with- 
out saying ; she is the priestess of revolt, and sympa- 
thizes with revolters everywhere. Even if she were 
less pronounced in her sympathy fer the eppressed, 
she would find plenty to attract her in the sufferings 
and heroism of the soldiers of despair, 
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THE PERIODICALS REVIEWED. 


MR. M’CLURE AND HIS MAGAZINE. 


T is not often that a new periodical begins its career 
with prestige enough to make its success a certainty 
from ‘the very first number. It is usually a long, dubious 
and costly ordeal that the new enterprise must endure 
before it can win the reputation of being firmly estab- 
lished. Of the more considerable publications of this 
country that have been founded in recent years it is 
probably within bounds to say that the new Scribner's 
and the Review or REVIEWS are the only ones whose 
solid establishment was conceded on all hands at the end 
of their first year. Our comments last month sufficiently 
explained the exceptional causes that gave Scribnir’s 
its almost instant rank with the leading magazines ; and 
most of our readers know something of the circumstances 
under which the REVIEW OF REVIEWS in all its editions 
has already attained a larger circulation than any other 
standard monthly of the serious. type, throughout the 
English-speaking world. 

Last month McClure’s Magazine made its initial ap- 
pearance, and the wisest judges concede it a place among 
the winners. This newcomer will owe its assured posi- 
tion to the fact that the gentleman whose name it bears 
has gone through a sort of training which gives him alto- 
gether exceptional qualifications for the conduct of a 
magazine. Mr.S. 8. McClure’s name is familiar wherever 
daily newspapers are read, for he stands at the head of 
the literary “syndicate” business. He has within the 
past ten years made the acquaintance of more authors of 
standing in different countries than any other man knows 
or ever knew. Whether or not he invented the scheme, 
it was he who elaborated into a great, systematized bureau 
the plan of buying an author’s short story, novel, essay, 
or popular descriptive article, and then selling it for 
simultaneous publication to leading newspapers all over 
the land. The idea has an easy, fascinating look. Its 
practical outworking is extremely difficult, as many imi- 
tators have found to their sorrow. Mr. McClure’s energy 
and ardor triumphed over difficulties, and he built up his 
business without the aid of capital and with a very scant 
stock of previous experience. 

But it was not a poor quality of early experience, after 
all, that Samuel McClure had enjoyed. He had brought 
his inherited vim and ingenuity with him from the North 
of Ireland, where he was born some thirty-six or thirty- 
seven years ago and whence his family migrated to the 
United States when he was nine yearsold. The McClures 
soon found an abiding place in Indiana, and Samuel, after 
a busy boyhood of hard work in numerous kinds of labor, 
entered Knox College, at Galesburg, Ill., where he made 
his way by doing odd jobs in term time, finding steady 
employment in vacations, and staying out occasionally to 
teach district school. He left with his sheepskin in 1882, 
but he went back to Galesburg the next year to marry a 
professor’s daughter. Meanwhile he had gone to Boston 
and found a position as editor of The Wheelman, an illus- 
trated monthly periodical for bicyclers, and it was good 
experience. After a year or more he came to New York, 
where he was at first employed by Mr. De Vinne in the 
great printing shop that manufactures the Century Mag- 
azine, though after afew months he found himself an 
assistant in the Century’s advertising department. 


It was at this time that McClure’s imagination seized 
mightily upon the notion of syndicate publishing; and 
with the audacity of youth and inexperience he left his 
position to try the thing. If he had been wiser and 
more elaborately versed in the ways of authors and 
publishers and newspaper editors, he would of course 
never have tri.dit. He ought to have failed, but some- 
how he succeeded. It was a time when the circumstances 
of newspaper publishing were making for enlarged Sun- 
day editions ; and McClure became the great purveyor to 
the Sunday literary supplement. He secured the best 
writers in the world. He had the discernment in some 
cases and the good luck in others to establish connections 
with rising authors at the happy moment when they were 
about to step across the threshold of fame. He helped 
them and they helped him. Fis treatment of them was 
both honorable and generous. They like and trust him 
accordingly ; and therefore he has been able to announce 
for his new magazine a most enviable list of promised 
contributors. 

It would be easy to make a long tale of the remarkable 
manner in which by a natural process of evolution this 
intimate connection with authors and editors and the 
reading public has lead up to the establishment of Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine, A well-organized editorial ad busi- 
ness office had been created for the syndicate business, 
with foreign connections. Out of the excellent material 
always finding its way through his hand the crystalliza- 
tion of an entertaining illustrated magazine was a com- 
paratively simple matter. 

It isa magazine of cheap price and of timely, bright 
character that Mr. McClure has established. The first 
number throbs with actuality from beginning to end. It 
is far less bulky than the other standard illustrated 
monthlies, and it will not be pretended by Mr. McClure 
that his magazine deserves to displace the others whose 
higher price is fully justified by their costly contents. 
But he may fairly claim that this great nation of seventy 
millions of people can find room for a bright, low-priced 
monthly like his without detriment to other meritorious 
publications. Mr. McClure’s brilliant apprenticeship has 
graduated him into the front rank of master editors ; and 
he will maintain his place among them with increasing 
acceptance and credit. 


THE FORUM, 


E have reviewed in the department “Leading 
Articles of the Month,” ‘‘ Grave Obstacles to 
Hawaiian Annexation,” by Hon. Thomas M. Cooley, 
‘* China’s View of Chinese Exclusion,” by the Rev. Gil- 
bert Reid, ‘‘ The Financial Excitement and Its Causes,” 
by Mr. George Rutledge Gibson, and the two short articles 
on “The Great Pension Scandal,” by Hon. J. DeWitt 
Warner and Mr. Allan R. Foote. 

Dr. Charles F. Thwing, president of Western Reserve 
University, in his paper, ‘‘ College Men First Among Suc- 
cessful Citizens,” furnishes argument and statistics to 
prove that a university is not ‘the place where nothing 
practical is taught.” Dr. Thwing gives tables compiled 
from ‘* Appleton’s Cyclopedia of American Biography,” 
showing that, of the 15,142 American-born citizens whose 
achievements in various businesses and professions have 
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made their names worthy of record in the work consulted, 
5,326 are college men. From this he argues that suppos- 
ing there have lived two hundred thousand graduates of 
American colleges from the beginning to the present 
time, one from every forty has become distinguished. 
Again he says that assuming one hundred million men 
have lived and died without a college education, only one 
in every ten thousand has been deemed worthy of men- 
tion. 


THE DIMINISHING BIRTH RATE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Dr. John §. Billings presents census statistics to show 
that the birth rate per year in the United States is dimin- 
ishing. ‘‘ The birth rate per thousand of population in 
the United States was 30.95 in 1880, and 26.68 in 1890; that 
is, it has diminished a little over four per thousand.” 
After mentioning a variety of causes to which this has 
been attributed, the use of intoxicating liquors, luxurious 
living, among others, he says: ‘‘ But it is probable that 
the most important factor in the change is the deliberate 
and voluntary avoidance or prevention of child bearing 
on the part of a steadily increasing number of married 
people, who not only prefer to have but few children, but 
who know how to obtain their wish. 

‘“[f this view of the case is correct, the birth rate will 
not only continue low in the Unitel States as compared 
with former years, but it will probably become lower. 

“‘Tt does not appear to me that this lessening of the 
birth rate is in itself an evil, or that it will be worth 
while to attempt to increase the birth rate merely for the 
sake of maintaining a constant increase in population, be- 
cause to neither this nor the next generation will such in- 
crease be specially beneficial. But considered as one of 
the signs of forces which are at work te modify the ex- 
isting conditions of society, and some of which appear to 
be of evil tendency, this diminution of the birth rate 
merits careful consideration by statisticians, sociologists, 
politicians, and all who are interested in the physical and 
moral well-being of the inhabitants of this country.” 


OUR PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


Dr. J. M. Rice concludes his series of articles on public 
schools. His remarks this month are chiefly devoted to 
a comparative classification of the existing school systems. 
In Dr. Rice’s opinion, the necessary and fundamental 
laws of school government are : 

‘“‘ First, The school system must be absolutely divorced 
from politics in every sense of the word in order that the 
members of the Board of Education may be free, in all 
their official acts, to do what in their opinion will best 
serve the interests of the child. 

‘“Secondly, The supervision of the schools must be 
thorough. 

“Third, The teachers must constantly endeavor to 
grow in professional and general intellectual strength.” 

Dr. Rice points out that a departure from the mechani- 
cal humdrum methods of instruction, which he has ob- 
served at many schools, is imperatively necessary in order 
that our educational system may be materially benefited. 
He classifies the schools first ‘‘ into those that are still con- 
ducted on the antiquated notion that the function of the 
school consists primarily in crowding into the memory of 
the child a certain number of cut and dried facts, ignoring 
the modern view, that the aim of the school should be to 
develop the child in all his faculties—intellectual, moral 
and physical.” Second, those which look after “ the nat- 
ural development of the child in all his faculties,” 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


66 le Lesson of the Naval Review,” by Secretary 

Herbert, ‘‘ A Look Ahead,” by Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie, ‘‘ Thirty Knots an Hour to Europe,” by Prof. 
Biles, “‘The Art of Living Two Hundred Years,” by Mr. 
William Kinnear, and the two articles on ‘‘ Police Pro- 
tection at the World’s Fair,’’ are reviewed in another de- 
partment. 

THE CHIEF PRODUCERS OF WEALTH. 

‘““Who Are the Chief Wealth Froducers ?” is the ques- 
tion Mr. W. H. Mallock seeks to answer in an article in 
The North American Review. Mr. Mallock argues that 
the prevalent misconception of this very important ques- 
tion is duein great measure to the ‘inaccuracy and in- 
completeness both of their thought and their terminology 
with regard toa certain fundamental part of their sub- 
ject.” 

Mr. Mallock says that ‘‘instead of the riches of the few 
being taken from the products of the many (as is argued 
by many economists) the present competence of the many 
is taken from the products of the few, and that not only 
do the fewas a body produce the whole of the wealth 
which they enjoy, but that they produce asa body every 
increase of wealth which is year by year enjoyed by the 
many also.” 

Considering further on the popular confusion in the un- 
derstanding of the terms “‘ labor ” and “ability,” Mr. Mal- 
lock makes this distinction : ‘‘ Labor is the industrial ex- 
ertion of a single man on some single piece of work and 
on that single piece of work only ; ability is the indus- 
trial exertion of a single man which affects simultane- 
ously the labor of many men.” 

The paper concludes as follows: ‘It can in the long 
run be to the interest of nobody to disguise the truth ; 
and an accurate study of economics will teach us this, 
that the few, however inferior morally, produce the 
larger part of the wealth of the modern world ; that 
wealth is not, as is commonly said, the result of social 
labor, but the result of social labor multiplied by ability ; 
and that whatever cl im the public may have on the 
wealth of the minority, that claim cannot be sustained on 
the ground that the public has produced this wealth, for 
the minority as a body have not only produced the whole 
of it, but a vast amount besides, which the public has 
already appropriated.” 

TESTAMENTARY LITIGATION. 


‘*How to Check Testamentary Litigation” is the sub- 
ject of some valuable suggestions by the Hon. Rastus S. 
Ransom, Surrogate of New York County, N. Y. Giving 
first a brief sketch of the duties and prerogatives of the 
Surrogate, Mr. Ransom says : 

‘“‘His duty is plainly set forth in the statutes and the 
decisions of the appellate courts, and an earnest and con- 
scientious effort on his part to fulfill all the obligations of 
his office will reduce litigation in his court to the settle- 
ment of honest differences,” and that “if the Surrogate 
will take pains to explain in clear language to the assem- 
bled relatives of the deceased person the really simple and 
just doctrines of the law, upon the application of which 
their rights depend, he will usually put an end to further 
litigation in that particular case.” 

Mr. Ransom thinks the original jurisdiction of the Gen- 
eral Term of the Supreme Court over the Surrogate Court 
in case of appeal and the power of the former court of 
continuing the case from the point where it was disposed 
of by the Surrogate ‘‘an unwise and burdensome pro- 
vision” which should be repealed. 
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He says further : ‘‘ Another most important check to 
the increase of testamentary litigation would result if 
persons who make wills appreciated the fact that they 
cannot continue in the management of their property 
after death.” 

Mr. Ransom deplores the frequent appointment of in- 
competent executors, both men and women, and especially 
emphasizes the point that the latter should, in his judg- 
ment, ‘‘ never be compelled or permitted to undergo the 
labor and responsibilities of these positions.” 


REFORM OF THE DRINK TRAFFIC. 


The Rev. W. S. Rainsford contributes a second article 
on “‘ Reform of the Drink Traffic,” in which he sets forth 
the views of a number of reformers who have written to 
him in reply to his article which appeared last month. 
Dr. Rainsford again declares that the gradual introduc- 
tion of restaurants in connection with the saloons is the 
only feasible way of solving the troublesome problem. 
“For many a day to come we must depend chiefly on per- 
sonal effort. Earnest men who will not readily be dis- 
couraged and who command universal respect, men of 
moderation and of means, are wanted. They can estab- 
lish decent restaurant-saloons, where music is provided ; 
decent places where people will be ashamed to get drunk; 
where all things make for moderation, not excess ; where 
the laws could be obeyed absolutely, no blackmail paid to 
any one, and all business done on a cash basis.” 


THE ARENA. 


E have reviewed in the preceding department the 

articles ‘‘ Insanity and Genius,” by Mr. Arthur 

McDonald, and “ Union for Practical Progress,” by the 
editor, Mr. B. O. Flower. 


THE PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE OF WOMEN WAGE 
EARNERS. 


Helen Campbell contributes the fifth article of her 
series on ‘‘ Women Wage Earners,” confining her tr at- 
ment of the subject this month to a comparison of the 
condition and opportunities for gaining a livelihood 
offered to working women in the Western States. Miss 
Campbell has investigated the wages of women in the 
various States, and finds that Minnesota shows the 
highest average wage per week and the least tendency to 
overcrowding, while in California the condition of women 
wage earners is least satisfactory. 

An interesting quotation is also made from the report 
of the United States Labor Department at Washington, 
in which it is stated that ‘‘in the 22 cities investigated by 
the agents of this bureau, the average age at which girls 
began work was found to be 15 years and 4 months. 
Charleston, S. C., gives the highest average, it being there 
18 years and 7 months, and Newark, N. J., the lowest— 
14 years and 7 months. The average period in which all 
had been engaged in their present occupations is shown 
to be 4 years and 9 months; while of the total number 
interviewed 9,540 were engaged in their first attempt to 
earn a living.” 

ARSENIC VERSUS CHOLERA. 


Mr. R. B. Leach, M.D., in his article, ‘“‘ Arsenic Versus 
Cholera,” proposes a novel method of checking the spread 
of the deadly Asiatic malady which threatened us last 
year. ‘‘In the promulgation of arsenization as a prophy- 
lactic against cholera,” the author declares that he “ sim- 
ply stands at the door of public opinion, asking of all no 
more than he will give.” 

He is desirous of being sent abroad, there to test the effi- 
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cacy of his theory, and has applied to the government for 
aid. He says: 

“To take arsenic internally to produce slight physio- 
logical effect, as a protection against Asiatic cholera, is 
but to take it as now often prescribed in the treat- 
ment of chronic malarial poisoning and in skin diseases of 
germ origin. 

‘‘ By so taking arsenic, we fix the albumen to such an ex- 
tent that cholera (which does the same) cannot take hold, 
and thus cause, along with the loss of the salts, the 
cramps of the disease. 

‘* By taking arsenic we are actually occupying the space 
and place demanded by the cholera germ in which to 
fructify and develop ; and thus we deprive the enemy of 
a vantage-ground upon which to plant its guns for cramp- 
ing the adversary.” : 


FREEDOM IN DRESS FOR WOMEN. 


Frances E. Russell in her article ‘‘ Freedom in Dress 
for Women,” declares she ‘‘ never saw a corset until she 
was twenty years old—never heard of one except as be- 
longing to the barbarisms of the past.” She is, of course, 
an ardent advocate of dress reform, and argues that the 
men will easily be convinced of its expediency and be- 
comingness, for “ anything that women will persistently 
wear ‘as the correct thing,’ soon comes to be associated 
in men’s minds as to seem the ‘ womanly dress.’” 

She gives a number of names of authors, artists, 
philanthropists, physicians, teachers, journalists and stu- 
dents who have consented to lend their influence to dress 
reform. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


HE Contemporary Review is a fair average number. 
There is no article calling for special attention. 


A CONSCRIPT’S VIEW OF THE FRENCH ARMY. 


A most interesting although rather short paper, is that 
in which Monsieur Hilaire Belloc gives his views of the 
French army, in which he served for twelve months as a 
conscript. The first and most salient point which he 
notes is the mixture of social ranks, and the result is 
peculiar and not prejudicial to the parties concerned. 
There is no class loyalty and deference, but the officers 
raised from the ranks are the most sure of securing 
obedience, respect and efficiency. There is a great strain on 
the physical strength of the soldier, especially in the East- 
ern corps. The military service is rather hard, but there 
is very little discouragement in the ranks and the army 
is so popular that no candidate would stand a chance of 
election if he proposed to reduce its numbers. He thinks 
that the French soldier has a recuperative power and a 
capacity of putting on a spurt, which, combined with his 
high average intelligence, compensates him for his defects 
in other directions. 

“ Personal service in the ranks, which, more than any 
other experience, is calculated to damp the enthusiasm of 
a man, and to make him, if he looks upon it selfishly, lose 
sight of great national ideals, has in no way impaired the 
strong love of country in the French peasant and work- 
man, but has made it more sane, and has given it a 
clearer object.” 

FACTS AND FIGURES ABOUT ULSTER. 


Mr. J. G. Colclough, in an elaborate statistical article, 
demonstrates to the satisfaction of arithmetic that : 

‘‘ Neither on the ground of wealth or progress or educa- 
tion, nor on the ground of her overwhelming Protest- 
antism or of her overwhelming unionism, is Ulster entitled 








to take the first place amongst the provinces of Ireland and 
to rule the destinies of the country. 

‘‘The unionism of Ulster has about as much foundation 
as her overwhelming Protestantism and her monopoly of 
wealth. Out of thirty-three constituencies, fourteen are 
overwhelmingly Nationalist, and six others are held by 
such small majorities that unity and willing work in the 
Nationalist ranks ought to win them over to the National 
cause.” 

THE EIGHT-HOURS DAY AND THE UNEMPLOYED. 


Mr. John Rae points out, in a very useful article, that 
no illusion can be greater than to imagine that the substi- 
tution of an Eight-Hours bill and a nine-hours day would 
tend to diminish the numbers of the unemployed in En- 
gland. He q19tes various assertions to this fact, and says : 
‘‘ All this is entirely illusory. It stands in absolute con- 
tradiction to our now very abundant experience of the 
real effects of shortening the hours of labor, and it stands 
in absolute contradiction to the natural operation of eco- 
nomic forces to which it professes to appeal ; and the 
illusion arises (1) from simply not observing or apparently 
caring to observe the important alteration,which the in- 
troduction of shorter hours itself exerts on the productive 
capacity of the workpeople ; and (2) from yielding to the 
gross but evidently very seductive economic fallacy, 
which 'eads so many persons to think that they will all 
increase the wealth they individually enjoy by all dimin- 
ishing the wealth they individually produce, and to look 
for a great absorption of the unemployed to flow from a 
general restriction of production, the very thing which in 
realty would have the opposite effect of reducing the de- 
mand for labor and throwing multitudes more out of em- 
ploy.” 

Mr. Rae then surveys the evidence which justifies this 
contention, showing that when hours have been reduced 
in England heretofore they have never brought into em- 
ployment a corresponding number of the unemployed. 
He is astrong advocate for the eight-hours day, but he 
says the chief danger in front of it is the delusion that it 
will do the one thing it is quite certain it will not do. 


THE PRIMITIVE GOSPEL. 


It is somewhat of a surprise to see a paper by Dr. Dillon 
dealing neither with Russian nor Austrian politics, but 
with the primitive gospel from which the other gospels 
were compiled. The newly discovered Gospel of St. Peter 
gives him his text, and after surveying the source from 
which that and the other gospels were compiled, he says : 
“‘ Preached to the spirits, seems to me to be the result of 
an error. I am inclined to believe that the slight—and I 
may add, seductive—alteration which some German theo- 
logians proposed a few weeks since, was erroneously made 
by the author of the First Epistle of Peter seventeen 
hundred ye ~s ago.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


A few p-ges are devoted to reproductions of some met- 
rical translation from Euripides executed by Mr. Glad- 
stone when he was a schoolboy of eighteen. Mr. Phil 
Robinson disentombs from his commonplace book a bou 
quet of quotations about flowers, and calls the result ‘‘ In 
the Poet’s Garden.” Mr. Thomas Arnold tells the story 
of the election of the Abbot of St. Edmondsbury who fol- 
lowed Abbot Sampson of ‘Past and Present.” In “‘ The 
Prospects of the Civilized World,” the Rev. Llewellyn 
Davies refutes Mr. Pearson’s somewhat pessimistic fore- 
cast of national life and character. The anonymous au- 
thor of ‘‘The Policy of the Pope” replies to Father 
Brandi; he is a rather more effective controversialist 
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than Father Brandi, but the controversy has gone into 
too minute details to bear summarizing here. 





THE NEW REVIEW. 


HE character sketch of the Duke of York is re- 
viewed elsewhere. 


THE PRESS IN AMERICA AND ENGLAND. 


Mr. W. M. Fullerton describes the significance of the 
newspaper in the United States, and comes to the con- 
clusion that it ‘‘is not a satisfactory production, and that 
it is very inferior in ability to the newspaper in England. 
It bears witness to a morbid love of excitement in its 
readers, an artificially aggravated curiosity, a blatant 
individuality that knows little respect, an eager and ver- 
satile alertness of mind, a peculiar humor, a sensitive and 
facile temper. Wisdom, sanity, discretion, are not its 
common characteristics. Ina word, intellectual ability 
and dignity of tone are lacking in the newspaper in 
America. In England these characteristics are the rule, 
and vulgarity is the exception.” 


WHAT UNIVERSITY EXTENSION WANTS, 


The Rev. S. A. Barnett, in a paper entitled ‘‘ University 
Teaching East and West,” maintains that the University 
Extension movement stands urgently in need of endow- 
ment and of being systematized and made more perma- 
nent. ‘‘ With adequate support the University Extension 
societies might defy the danger which threatens the 
movement from without; they might go on giving the 
teaching which is best, whether men hear or whether 
they forbear; they might in every centre establish a 
teacher qualified to teach and able to wait till his teach- 
ing told on life.” 

AN IDEAL OF CIVIC DUTY. 


Mr. Henry Arthur Jones preaches a sermon on the im- 
portance of honest work in an article entitled ‘‘ Middle- 
men and Parasites.” In the course of this dissertation, he 
suggests there should be hung up on the walls of every 
board school of England the following idea of civic well- 
being: ‘‘I am a citizen of England, and an heir to all her 
greatness and renown. The health and happiness of my 
own body depend upon each muscle and nerve and drop 
of blood doing its work in its place. So the health and 
happiness of my country depend upon each citizen doing 
his work in his place. I will not fill any post, or pursue 
any business where I can live upon my fellow citizens 
without doing them useful service in return ; for I plainly 
see that this must bring suffering and want to some of 
them. 

‘‘ Tt is cowardly for a soldier to run away from the bat- 
tle, so it is cowardly for any citizen not to contribute his 
share to the well-being of his country. England has given 
me birth, and nourished me, and I will love her and do 
my duty to her whose son and servant and civil soldier 
Iam. 

‘“*T will do nothing to desecrate her soil, or pollute her 
air, or to degrade her children, my brothers and sisters. 
I will try to make her cities beautiful and her citizens 
healthy and glad, so that she may be a desired home for 
her children in days to come.” 


O™HER ARTICLES, 


Mademoiselle Claire de Pratz describes how free edu- 
cation works in Paris for girls. Mr. Vandam concludes 


his paper on the Comédie-Frangaise. Mr. Andrew Lang 
and Mr. Austin deal with “‘ Literature and the Drama.” 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


HE Fortnightly Review for June is as good as usual. 

Sir Julius Vogel on the ‘‘ Bank Panic in Australia,” 

and Mr. Moreton Frewen’s “Currency Crisis in the 
United States,” are noticed in another department. 

Mr. Henry Stanley contributes a number of “ African 
Legends ”—a most interesting collection of African stories, 
which, however, it is impossible to summarize. Arch- 
deacon Farrar demonstrates once more with superabund- 
ance of energy and zeal the connection between ‘‘ Drink 
and Crime.” Mrs. Pennell writes a slight paper on the 
two Salons, and Ouida discourses upon a recent French 
novel ‘Le Secret du Precepteur.” We have more remin- 
iscences of the Comédie Frangaise in London. Mr. R. A. 
Cluer contributes some reminiscences of Mr. John A. 
Addington Symonds, and Sir Baden-Powell discourses on 
‘‘The Empire and Its Institute.” There are only three 
other articles which call for notice. 


THE ATTACK ON THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Mr. D. S. MacColl, in a brief but trenchant paper, sets 
forth and defines the following thesis as to the short- 
comings of the Royal Academy : 

“1, That the Academy is not comprehensive and 
catholic, but indiscriminate and dissident. 

“2, That is prevailing standard isa recent and vulgar 
idea of painting which has absolutely nothing to do with 
great traditions. 

“3. That, instead of being the first to welcome and 
honor what is new and also good, it is the last, and pre- 
fers to have everything new in a cheapened form.” 


A PLEA FOR COUNTRY HOLIDAYS. 


Lady Jeune, who seems to be established as the liberal 
Lady Bountiful of periodical literature, writes on ‘‘ The 
Poor Children’s Holiday.” The following passage is the 
best we can find for quotation as a sample: ‘‘ Who can 
imagine the surprise, the wonder, with which the child 
who has never left its London home looks on the broad 
green earth, the waving trees and the glorious sun for the 
first time ? Who can tell what whispers and what hopes 
rise in their little hearts as they listen to the songs of the 
birds which tell them a story they have never listened to 
before ? And when i. is all over, and they go back again, 
sad as the parting is, they have a memory which will last 
them all their hives. There is one sad moment, and that 
is the saying good-bye; for many children leave the clean, 
happy, holiday home, and return to one that is in reality 
no home at all. Some of the stories of the grief of the 
children at leaving are very touching, especially that of 
the two little girls who, after being dressed and got ready 
to go to the station, were found on their knees in the 
little bedroom in which they had slept, kissing the bed 
and chairs from gratitude for the comfort they had 
given them during their visit.” 


THE UNIFICATION OF LONDON, 


Mr. Charles Harrison, writing on the ‘ Unification of 
the City,” thus sums up what is to be done: 

“Tf the favored exemptions of the city ratepayers were 
abolished, and one rate imposed, the ratepayer in the city 
parish would have to pay 1.29d. more in the pound, and 
the metropolitan ratepayer would be benefited .11d. in the 
pound. The commission will have to solve these prob- 
lems. County government, so far as it remains unre- 
pealed as regards the City of London, will have to be 
united with that portion of county government which is 
now vested in the County Council, either by absorption 
of the latter and its powers into the existing City Cor- 
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poration or vesting them in a new corporation ; and unity 
of rate for county and every other purpose will have to 
be established. The ancient traditions of the City Cor- 
poration may be retained in its reformed state, but there: 
must be one representative corporation for the entire 
metropolis.” 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


HE Nineteenth Century contains two valuable an@ 
important papers, both of which are too long to be: 

dealt with in a brief notice. The first is Dr. Martineau’s 
dissertation concerning ‘‘ The Gospel of St. Peter.” The 
other is Mr. Gustav Steffen’s ‘‘Six Hundred Years of 
English Poverty,” with colored diagrams. It is a study 
of the fluctuations of the purchasing power of wages, 
which supplies valuable material for the foundation of a 
historical criterion for the history of the life of labor, the 
efforts and progress, and the miseries and happiness of 


the masses. 
WHAT TO READ. 


Sir Herbert Maxwell, writing upon ‘‘ The Craving for 
Fiction,” gives incidentally the following advice to those 
who wish to know what to read: ‘‘If any young person 
of leisure were so much at a loss as to ask advice as to 
what he should read, mine should be exceedingly simple : 
Read anything bearing on a definite object. Let him 
take up any imaginable subject to which he feels at- 
tracted, be it the procession of the equinoxes or postage 
stamps, the Athenian drama or London street cries ; let 
him follow it from book to book, and unconsciously his 
knowledge, not of that subject only but of many subjects,. 
will be increased, for the departments of the realm of 
knowledge are divided by no octroi. He may abandom 
the first object of his pursuit for another ; it does not 
matter, one subject leads to another ; he will have ac- 
quired the habit of acquisition ; he will have gained that 
conviction of the pricelessness of time which makes it in-~ 
tolerable for a man to lie abed of a morning.” 


WHAT THEOSOPHY CLAIMS TO HAVE DONE. 


Mr. A. P. Sinnett, writing on ‘‘ Esoteric Buddhism,” ané 
in reply to Professor Max Miiller, claims that theosophy 
has satisfied one of the deepest cravings of the day—the 
craving for a national religion : ‘‘ Theosophy has dealt 
with it by providing interpretations of established dogma 
that invest with an acceptable spiritual meaning creeds 
offensive to healthy intelligence in their clumsy ecclesi- 
astical form. It has lifted thought above the narrowness. 
of the churches. The first thing a broad-minded thinker, 
speculating on the infinite mysteries of nature, feels sure 
of is that no one body of priests can have a monopoly of 
the truth. Theosophy shows that scarcely any of them: 
have even a monopoly of falsehood. It gives us religion 
in the form of abstract spiritual science which can be ap- 
plied to any faith, so that we may sift its crudities from 
its truth. It provides usin the system of reincarnation— 
cleared of all fantastic absurdities associated with the 
idea in ages before the esoteric view was fully disclosed— 
with a method of evolution that accounts for the inequal- 
ities of human life.. By the doctrine of Karma, attaching 
to that system, the principle of the conservation of energy 
is raised into a law operative on the moral as well as on 
the physical plane, and the Divine element of justice is 
brought back into a world from which it had been ex- 
pelled by European theologians.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

The editor of the Bookworm contributes an article om 

‘‘Rare Books and Their Prices.” Prince Camille de: 
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Polignac calls attention to the parallel between the Slave 
States who revolted and Ulster which is to revolt. Mrs. 
Creyke describes the ‘ Rothamsted Experiments,” 
which have been conducted by Sir John Lawes with 
such advantage to agriculture. The keeper of the Na- 
tional Gallery, Mr. Charles L. Eastlake, describes the 
* Polni-Pezzoli Collection at Milan.” Mr. Sclater gives 
‘‘ A Naturalist’s View of the Fur-Seal Question,” which 
is, naturally enough, in favor of protecting the seal 
both on sea and on shore. Lord Vernon, in an article 
entitled ‘‘ How to Attract Capital to the Land,” explains 
it must be done by encour ging the life-tenant. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


$ Qo National Review is a very weak number this 

month. Mr. Alfred Austin’s poetry, ‘Tie Flag of 
Union,” is poor, and Mr. Finch-Hatton’s article, ‘‘On the 
Collapse of Australia,” sounds spiteful. 

Mr. Toole discusses the new humorists and non-humor 
ists, Ibsen being named as representative of the latter. 
The new humorists he thinks will pass away before very 
long ; the new humor he holdsis not new in respect of 
any new intellectuality, but only new because there are 
now materials for wit which previous generations lacked. 
Oscar Wilde has the advantage over Congreve because 
society in London now is not profligate, and women are 
not even familiar with the religion of profi'gacy. Thenew 
humorists make fun of certain artificial moralists who, 
demeaning their réles by making virtue self-couscious, 
richly deserve to be ridiculed. 

Mr. William Sharp discourses at length concerning the 
art of the year. As it deals with all the galleries it is 


much too long to be summarized. He concludes with the 
following noteworthy expression of opinion : ‘‘ Mr. George 


Clausen’s brilliant open-air study, ‘Evening Song,’ is a 
notable example of this new plein-air school. With this 
school, in its broadest and most catholic sense, it may be, 
lie the most fortunate chances for British art during the 
next few years.” 

Mr. Mallock continues his papers on Political Economy, 
and the causes of the national influence. Wealth he 
maintains is due not to labor but to ability, for the great 
mass of the industrial population have never done any- 
thing towards increasing the production of national 
wealth. Mr. Courthope reprints the lecture which he de- 
livered to the Teachers’ Guild of the University College, 
Liverpool, on the study of English language as part of an 
English education. 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


R. W. J. ON. DAUNT regards Home Rule as so 
much of an actuality as to suggest that the Prince 
of Wales should, on behalf of the Queen, open the first 
session of the ‘‘ revived” Irish Farliament. Miss Janetta 
Newton-Robinson has a very sympathetic and appreci- 
ative article upon Robert Louis Stevenson. Mr. C. W. 
Sarel describes ‘‘ Alaska and Its People.” Dr. Macna- 
mara pleads for the “ Superannuation of State School 
Teachers.” An addition of one per cent. to the present 
charge of the cost of national education would provide 
the money. Norway, Sweden, Spain and Turkey are the 
only other countries where there is no system of superan- 
nuation. Mrs. Mary Negreponte writes several ‘‘ Floren- 
tine Fancies,” in verse, which are above the average. 
Mr. Percy A. Hurd thinks that the Newfoundland crisis 
can only be settled by Newfoundland becoming a Crown 
colony, or joining the Dominion of Canada, 
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THE CENTURY 


HE most serious article in the Century ‘‘The Public 
Health,” by Dr. T. Mitchell Prudden, we have 
quoted from in another department, as also from the edi- 
torial discussion of the gold standard. 
THE KILLING OF THE PRINCE IMPERIAL. 

Archibald Forbes is as graphic as ever in his recital of 
how ‘The Death of the Prince Imperial” came about. 
The Prince is described as a Spaniard to the backbone ; 
‘*he was a veritable hidalgo with all the pride, the melan- 
choly, the self-restraint, yet ardor to shine, the courage 
trenching on an ostentatious recklessness, and indeed the 
childishness in trifles,; which marked that now all but 
extinct type.” 

In the catastrophe, the Prince and his party of nine were 
surprised by the Zulus. The fright which the opening vol- 
ley gave the Prince’s spirited horse prevented his mount- 
ing. ‘* His horse strained after that of Lecocq, who saw the 
doomed Prince holding his stirrup-leather with one hand, 
grasping reins and pommel with the other and trying to 
remount on the run. No doubt he made one desperate 
effort, trusting to the strength of his grasp on the band 
of leather crossing the pommel from holster to holster. 
That band tore under the strain. I inspected it next day, 
and found it no leather at all, but paper-faced—so that 
the Prince’s fate really was attributable to shoddy sad- 
dlery. Lecocq saw the Prince fall backward, and his 
horse tread on him and then gallop away. According to 
him, the Prince regained his feet, and ran at full speed 
toward the donga on the track of the retreating party. 
When for the last time the Jerseyman turned round in 
the saddle, he saw the Prince still running, pursued only 
afew yards behind by some twelve or fourteen Zulus, 
assagais in hand, which they were throwing at him. 
None save the slayers saw the tragedy enacted in the 
donga.” 

A NATIONAL BOARD OF HEALTH. 

The editorials of the month open with a demand for a 
national board of health, and a commendation of the fol- 
lowing scheme for one to consist of : ‘‘ First, a chief, ap- 
pointed by the President, who should be paid a large 
salary and should reside in Washington ; next, the three 
surgeon-generals of the army, navy and marine hospital 
service ; then, one sanitarian of established reputation 
from each of the following sections of the country : the 
yellow fever district of Louisiana ; the quarantine district 
of the East ; the far West of California and the Pacific 
coast ; the Northwest—say Chicago—because of its re- 
lationship to Canada; and the middle district of the 
country—say Kentucky or a neighboring State. Each of 
these also should receive a good salary. This would make 
a board of nine members, who would represent the 
interests of the whole country, and would give all sections 
the benefit of their combined sanitary knowledge and ex- 
perience. This board should be given full legislative, 
judicial and executive powers, such as are exercised by 
the Board of Health of New York City. It should devise 
measures, decide upon the method of their execution 
and administer them without interference from any 
quarter. It might constitute as its executive committee 
the chief and the three surgeon-generals, who should be 
made'the administrative force of the bureau. This would 
put the duty of executing the rules and regulations of the 
bureau into the hands of the only officials we have in this 
country who are especially fitted for the work ; that is, 
officials who are permanent, who have no private inter- 
ests, who are removed absolutely from all outside influ- 
ence of any kind, political or other, who are trained in 
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the work of discipline and organization, and who are 
accustomed to look to no other end than efficient service. 
The executive committee and the chiet could really conduct 
the department, the other members of the board coming 
together on summons whenever their presence was 
necessary.” : 


HARPER’S. 


E review elsewhere Julian Ralph’s article on Wy- 
- oming and Dr. Keen’s on “ Vivisection and Brai: 
Surgery.” 
A MODEL EMPRESS. 
One of the pleasant magazine features of the month is 
a well-written collection of reminiscences of the Empress 
of Austria by one of the ladies of her court. This writer 
denies absolutely the cruel report that the Empress has 
succumbed to melancholia and dementia—the hereditary 
curse of her house. Elizabeth is described as ‘‘a noble 
woman in every sense of the word; very silent, very 
brave and resolute, extremely generous, and perfectly, 
absolutely truthful in all things, both great and small.” 
No one who has not lived in her closest intimacy can 
realize her infinite grace, and the peculiar mixture of 
vivacity and languor which make her absolutely charm- 
ing. She has a great talent for both painting and music.” 
The Empress has been sorely tried by the gallant ex- 
cursions of her handsome husband, Francis Joseph, who 
is a prime favorite with the ladies of his court. The Em- 
press’ absoluté purity, almost coldness, has been too ag- 
gressive to make her universally beloved. ‘‘She con- 
demned too openly the intrigues and follies which she 
could not help seeing around her, and even the mere look 
of her glorious eyes was sufficient to convey a mute re- 
proach to those whose conscience was not absolutely 
blameless.” The Empress was exquisitely beautiful, 
with ‘ Narcissus-like fairness,” ‘‘ great blue-black eyes” 
and an “ ethereal form,” and she has been worshiped pas- 
sionately by the most irresistible beaus of the empire, 
this writer detailing one such incident in particular that 
was ultra-romantic. 


THE EVOLUTION OF NEW YORK. 


Mr. Thomas A. Janvier gives the second part of his able 
essay on the Evolution of New York, of which this para- 
graph gives an idea of the suddenness with which we 
have ‘‘evoluted ” into a W. rld’s City : 

‘¢ While on broad lines the material evolution of New 
York was completed in 1825 [the date of the opening of 
the Erie canal] the practical development of the existing 
city dates from that very year. At that time the popula- 
tion numbered only 166,000, and the utmost stretch of 
fancy could not carry the limits of the city proper above 
Fourteenth street. Since then the whole of the dwelling 
portion of New York—excepting comparatively small 
areas on the east and west sides of the island—has been 
created anew ; and within the same period the region be- 
low Fourteenth street, with the exceptions noted, has 
been turned over to business purposes, and a great por- 
tion of it has been rebuilt—notably that porti n of it 
lying south of where once was the wall—in a fashion that 
would have made the sometime owners of the cabbage 
patches thereabouts use strong Dutch language expressive 
of awe! In this period, too, almost everything has been 
added to New York which distinguishes a city from an 
overgrown town—an adequate and wholesome water sup- 
ply, an effective system of lighting, a provision of public 
parks and so magnificently costly that ’tis fit to make the 
bones of the economical commissioners of 1807 rattle a 
protest in their graves.” 
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SCRIBNER’S. 


HE best article in the June Scribner’s is a capitally 
illustrated one on “Life in a Logging Camp” by 
Arthur Hill. The picturesque life of the lumbermen 
with its dismal hardship and absolute improvidence 
mitigated by cheeriness and good fellowship makes a good 
subject. Of the larger aspects of lumbering Mr. Hill 
Says : 

“The white pine supply of this country stands in the 
States of Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota ; the pine 
forests of Maine, Novthern New York and Pennsylvania 
having been long siuce substantially swept away. This 
timber reserve is fast diminishing, the output for the 
last lumbering season amoun ing to 9,000,000,000 feet, or 
nearly one-half the lumber cut of the entire country. To 
produce this requires an army of 135,000 men, or about 
fifteen men to each million feet. With the product of 
these States for a single year, a plank sidewalk three feet 
wide and two inches thick, resting on the ordinary 
stringers, could be built from the earth to the moon, 
240,000 miles.” 

THE BIRDS ABOUT US. 

Earnest Thompson writes and illustrates a pleasant 
paper on ‘‘ The Birds that We See.” He tells us that a 
person absolutely uneducated in the naturalist’s lore will 
see but seven kinds of birds in an average walk, while his 
initiated companion will discern sixty. ‘‘ The seven birds 
seen by the ‘blind man,’ shall I call him ? were, the com- 
mon black crow, the lawn-frequenting robin, the ubiqui- 
tous English sparrow, some swallows flitting about the 
barns, a woodpecker on an old apple tree, a singing 
thrush, and a hawk sailing high above the elms. But 
since each of the last four names represents several dif- 
ferent birds, our untrained observer connot claim to have 
definitely seen more than three. This, compared with 
sixty odd, is a poor showing, but these figures fairly rep- 
resent the two extremes of the power to observe; and 
though a long training was necessary to perfect the 
equipment of our naturalist, it will be found that almost 
anyone may quickly acquire the skill to see and know at 
least twenty or twenty-five of the common birds that 
were observed that morning.” 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


E quote elsewhere from Pres. E, Benj, Andrews’ 
article‘on the personality of the Brussels Mone- 
tary Conference. 

Clifton Johnson has made a careful study at first hand 
of the economic condition of rural New England, and 
his paper ‘The Deserted Homes of New England,” 
is quite well worth reading. He gives some strik- 
ing reports of deserted farms that he has inspected and a 
graphic idea of their barren appearance is imparted by the 
fine photographs that he has made. He tells us that it is 
the attractions of the city which take the young men from 
the farms. Emigration to the West has practically ceased 
to draw them. Itis a hard life they would live at home, 
especially in the dreary winter months of isolation, and 
yet Mr. Johnson believes, with system and careful study 
of the market, nearly all of the abandoned farms could be 
made to pay. 

‘‘The time when great numbers of cattle were fattened 
in the Connecticut Valley an ' on the Berkshire Hills, and 
then driven to Boston market, is past. The wheat crop 
has been steadily falling off for the past fifty years. But 
a vast increase in the production of butter and milk shows 
dairy farming to be prosperous and profitable, and figures 
of the same sort prove that there is gain in the raising of 

egetables, poultry, small fruits and other things. 
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‘¢The average size of abandoned farms was found to be 
eighty-six acres, Their value with buildings averaged 
$894. Those without buildings averaged $561. The aver- 
age cost of the land itself, per acre, was thus less than 
six dollars.” 

THE CITY OF BROOKLYN. 

Murat Halstead writes a thorough article, elaborately 
illustrated, on ‘‘ The City of Brooklyn,” in which he says, 
apropos of the ‘‘ Greater New York :” 

“There is here, in the gateway cluster of cities, a con- 
centration of the trouble that is spread over the continent. 
The natural advantages are so bountiful, and the eager 
labors of the people are so lucrative, that under the pro- 
gressive phases of prosperity, the duties of citizenship are 
neglected, and only at long intervals is public sentiment 
aroused, and the incredulity of those whose occupation is 
public dishonesty changes suddenly to terror. The gate 
to the continent is a golden gate. Whatever may be the 
result of the ‘annexation,’ it is clear that there is to 
be closer connection between the huge communities 
around the harbor that is the true center of attraction. 
In the greater sense they are one city now. There is but 
one bridge between New York and Brooklyn, but there 
are a thousand wires, and with telegraph and telephone, 
and the trolley and the cable, there is communication 
swift and certain, and universal, and never before were 
so many millions of human beings so closely and intelli- 
gently associated.” 


M’CLURE’S MAGAZINE. 

UNE brings the first number of McClure’s Magazine, 
which has for some time been promised us. We quote 
among the leading articles from the ‘‘ Real Conver- 

sation” between Professor Boyesen and Mr. Howells, 
from Raymond Blathwayt’s interview with Karl Hagen- 
beck, the dealer in and trainer of wild beasts, and from 
Mr. E. J. Edward’s interview with Edison. 

Mr. McClure, who has for many years been known as 
the leading exponent of the syndicate idea, by which the 
Sunday papers all over America are supplied with illus- 
trated articles by prominent writers, and as the most en- 
erget c man that talks English, has mede a thoroughly 
readable magazine. One is prejudiced inits favor by the 
exquisite cover, than which none of its older rivals can 
boast a more attractive design and effect. 

Some of the distinctive features of McClure’s are new ; 
for instance, the dialogue between notabilities, and others 
are new on this side of the water—the Blathwayt inter- 
views, and the ‘‘human documents” idea, by which a 
famous man’s history is told in a series of his portraits, 
from boyhood up. The physiognomical evolution of 
Howells, Boyesen, Daudet and Lew Wallace are pre- 
sented in this issue with a highly interesting effect 

WHERE MAN GOT HIS EARS. 

A novel essay by Henry Drummond, whose portrait 
acts as frontispiece, tells ‘‘Where Man Got His Ears.” 
The source and prototype of these picturesque appendages 
was the fish’s gill, and Prof. Drummo-d shows in illustra- 
tions the appearance on the necks of our distant forbears 
of auricles corresponding more nearly in location to those 
of fishes. 

BLOWITZ PROMISES PEACE FOR EUROPE, 

Mr. de Blowitz is unusually pacific in his review of the 
‘*Present State of Europe.” He does think that the re- 
cent uprisings of the masses in Belgium are portentous, 
and that a continued pdlicy of repression may precipitate 
a cataclysm ; but for the great armed powers he sees no 
signs that the dogs of war will be let loose in the near 
future. 


THE REVIEW 
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The Triple Alliance wishes, and necessarily wishes, 
peace. The young German Emperor, from whom people 
have affected to anticipate some mad and irresponsible 
conduct, has no doubt uttered some imprudent words, 
but he has never committed any dangerous action. He is 
trying to bring back to him the Empervr of Russia. 

‘So, too, the Emperor of Austria, King of Hungary ; 
he too is inclined to peace. He cannot risk a war. The 
bonds which link the different portions of the empire are 
too fragile to be expo-ed to the rude strain of armed 
strife. Italy, perhaps, by a fortunate war might be a 
gainer ; but it is not strong enough to provoke one, or 
even to carry one on. 

‘* As for the Emperor of Russia, he is moderate at once 
in his love for France and his hatred of Germany. So far, 
a man of genius has been wanting to cement the bonds of 
alliance between France and Germany. The French Re- 
public will recoil before the thought of war, so long as 
Russian action does not precipitate an explosion. 

‘* England, rich, industrial, devoted to its own internal 
problems, p:eserves an attitude which is an earnest of 
peace. So that, when one casts a steady glance over the 
Europe of the present hour, one is minded to say to the 
world about to repair to the great centre of industry, of 
letters and of art, which Chicago is so soon to be :-‘Go in 
peace. War is distant. Gather in peace the fruit of your 
peaceful victories.’” 

OTHER FEATURES. 

The fiction in the new magazine includes a capital war 
story by Joel Chandler Harris—perhaps as good work as 
has been done in this atmosphere of ’62. Indeed, it is 
scarcely to be explained why the magnificent field our civil 
war offers has not supplied us with a greater quality of 
fiction, unless it is because we have been, as a nation, too 
sad and sore over the reading. 

But the most signal departure that the new rival for 
subscription honors makes is in the matter of price. Me- 
Clure’s is to be sold for fifteen cents, whereas the cheap- 
est of its predecessors in its class have been twenty-five— 
even that being considered an innovation only afew years 
ago. It is a remarkable evidence of the perfection to 
which Americans have carried magazine making that such 
an aggregation of the best work of the best authors—of 
whom McClure’s promises an imposing array—can be 
printed on good paper and charmingly illustrated for this 
small sum. 

Nor can one reproach the newcomer with showing 
merely an aggregation of names. It is bright and enter- 
taining throughout and well arranged, with a very human 
quality of interest which should insure its success. The 
illustrations are good when it is considered that the lead- 
ing lights of the artistic world have been ignored, and 
that the work of new men has been brought to the fore 
with taste and judgment. 





In the Charities Review Nathaniel S. Rosenan ex- 
presses his disappointment that, owing to lateness in 
organization and unfair treatment by the Exposition 
authorities, the class and number of the exhibits of the 
Bureau of Charities and Correction does not come up to 
the expected standard. 

Mrs. E. C. Bolles writes on the subject, ‘‘ Would Personal 
Influence Diminish Pauperism ?” She says: ‘ Personal 
visitation will soon make apparent the need of better ac- 
commodation and more decent surroundings for the 
poor; that benevolent men and women will consider the 
attempt to provide these a more worthy channel for their 
money than the bestowal of alms. Those who cannot 
give money can give what is better, their time and ener- 
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gies, to the work, They can make sure that no children 
grow up to be paupers, they can aid in finding employ- 
ment for all who are able, direct in industrial agencies 
all who are deficient, encourage cleanliness and comfort 
in the home, and inspire new hope and self-respect.” 
Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell maintains that a too free 
distribution of money among the pauper classes tends to 
deprave them and make them even more shiftless. 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


N another department will be found a review of Mr. 
Igleheart’s article ‘‘ Electricity at the World’s Fair.” 
THE MAKING OF PAPER. 

‘The Making of Paper,” by Arthur Allen Black, is a 
sketch of the origin anl growth of the manufacture of 
that most necessary article, rather than an explanation 
of the various methods employed in its production. 

Mr. Black asserts that the Chinese first made paper from 
the wool of the cotton plant reduced to a pulp and trans- 
formed into a fibrous matter by the introduction of cer- 
tain simple ingredients. The Moors of Spain manufact- 
ured the first paper used in Europe, and through them 
the art of making it was acquired in Italy, whence it 
spread, subsequent to the twelfth century, to Germany, 
France, Holland and England. By the fourteenth cent- 
ury linen began to be used in the production of paper, 
and then arose the fashion of introducing water marks, 
and later the weaving in of names and various designs. 

According -to Mr. Black, William Rittenhauser, a 
German, established the first paper mill in America, a 
few miles from Philadelphia, in 1690, and Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s name is connected with the establishment of eight- 
een paper mills near the same city. ‘ Among the in- 
dustries of the United States that of paper making now 
holds fifth place. During 1892 there were a few more 
than 1,100 mills in operation in this country, having an 
annual capacity of about 16,000,000 pounds of paper. Of 
this output about one-fourth is used in printing newspa- 
pers and books; nearly as many pounds for wrapping 
paper; about a half million pounds for writing paper, and 
nearly the same amount for use in the building trades.” 

SILK CULTURE IN THE UNITED STATES. 

‘Silk Culture in the United States,” by Amy Ferris, 
contains the history of silk production in, this country 
from 1619, when eggs and trees were sent to Virginia by 
James I, as well as valuable suggestions regarding the 
care and feeding of the worms and the proper handling 
of the cocoons. She says: ‘‘ The eggs of the silkworm 
should be procured in February or March, and kept in a 
cold, dry place until the first leaves appear on the mul- 
berry trees. Freezing will not hurt them, but heat or 
damp will make them either hatch or spoil. An ounce of 
eggs, or grain, contains about 40,000 eggs, and costs $5. 
A quarter of an ounce or even a single thousand eggs, is 
enough for the beginner to practice on. An ounce of eggs 
will produce about one hundred pounds of fresh cocoons, 
the market price of which is from fifty to sixty-five cents 
a pound. This money comes at the beginning of the 
regular farm work, a season when it is particularly ac- 
ceptable.” 

MOMMSEN, THE HISTORIAN. 

There is a pleasing account of a morning call made by 
Mr. Frank G. Carpenter on Dr. Mommsen. Mr. Carpen- 
ter describes in a most delightful manner the personal 
appearance and characteristics, and the charming home 
surroundings of the famous historian. Mr. Carpenter 
says: ‘He objected to talking for publication and said 
that the newspapers had lately reported him as having 
died and his obituaries had been published in many of the 
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journals, some of the editors writing well of him and 
some ill, 

““* You can’t interview a dead man,’ said he, ‘and as I 
am dead I will not make a live article for a journalist, so 
I think you had best pass me by.’” 

Mr. Carpenter referred to his old friend the late George 
Bancroft, and Dr. Mommsen laughed as he said that Ban- 
croft considered this epoch as that of famous men. ‘‘ ‘He 
would say,’ said Dr. Mommsen, ‘‘ Look at the great men 
of the day! Here is old Kaiser Wilhelm long past four 
score! Here is Bismarck who is stronger than ever on 
the edge of his seventies, and there are Von Moltke and 
Gladstone and others who are equally old,” and I think,’ 
concluded Dr. Mommsen, ‘ that Bancroft, though he was 
too modest to say so himself, mentally included himself 
in the category of great men. He was a charming man, 
and we all liked him much.’” 


THE ATLANTIC. 


C. MERWIN finds ‘A National Vice” in our ex- 

. cessive gregariousness. He concedes the advan- 

tages of the social instinct, but maintains that we have 
transgressed far beyond the reasonable limit. 

‘Almost every function of modern life is discharged 
through the medium of aclub. To dine in acrowd; to 
be charitable in a crowd; to go out in a crowd to view 
the face of nature; and perhaps, greatest absurdity of all, 
to read poetry in a crowd—such are the ambitions of a 
typical American. I believe that there are in existence 
societies of drunkards, not for legitimate purposes of con- 
viviality, but with the weak intention of reforming in a 
body. There is certainly a club of persons whose bond 
of union is a desire to free themselves from the dreadful 
vice of procrastination; and I have observed advertise- 
ments of ‘ Rest Classes’ at the sea shore for clergymen 
and school teachers. There are immense summer towns 
or camps on Cape Cod, where people are herded together 
almost as closely as the occupants of a tenement house in 
the city; and this for pleasure.” 

THE PIGMIES OF AFRICA. 

John Dean Caton makes a readable paper on the pig- 
mies of Africa, recording the various experiences of Afri- 
can discoverers with the queer races of little men. One 
girl practically full grown was only 33 inches high, but 
most of the reports of Stanley, Chaillu, Schweinfurth 
and others make the average height from 4 feet 4 inches 
to 4 feet 8. The pigmies are often very troublesome 
thieves, and a leading characteristic with them is un- 
mitigated cruelty. Mr. Caton tells of one who was 
brought among th» whites : . 

“Torture was to him a pleasant pastime, and when he 
saw his master boiling the head of an enemy who had 
been killed, in order to prepare it for his collection, his 
delight knew no bounds, and he rushed about the camp 
shouting, ‘ Bakinda nova? Bakinda he he koto.’ (Where 
is Bakinda? Bakinda is in the pot.) Other savage na- 
tions, especially our own American Indians take delight in 
torture when it is inflicted on an enemy ; but this little 
Akka seemed toenjoy torturing any animal that could 
suffer pain. He was in the habit of shooting arrows into 
the dogs just to enjoy their sufferings. He was an enor- 
mous eater, especially of flesh, a characteristic of which 
we find mention in most of the other pigmy tribes where 
that characteristic would be likely to be noticed. The 
Akkas possess that high measure of cunning and shrewd- 
ness which has been so often attributed to the Bushmen, 
and which, itis safe to say, belongs to the whole family of 
pigmies. It may be that the sanguinary and cruel dispo- 
sition observed in the r:ce has been stimulated by their 
chief occupation of capturing animals.” 
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THE FRENCH REVIEWS. 


THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


LSEWHERE will be found noticed M. Millet’s 
article on the maritime extension of France and 
M. Mimande’s account of the French penal settlements 


in New Caledonia. 
MERIMEE AS A GOSSIP. 


M. Filon continues his personal and biographical recol- 
lections of Prosper Merimée, taking the subject up to the 
commencement of the Second Empire, and throwing 
many curious si¢elights on the leading personalities of 
the time, for during many years Merimée kept up an act- 
ive correspondence with Madame de Montijo, the Em- 
press Eugénie’s mother, in which they mutually informed 
each other of all that was being said and done in their 
several parts of the world. The following sentence, 
quoted from one of the great novelist’s letters, shows that 
he contrived to put a great deal of news, not to say scan- 
dal, in his epistles: ‘‘They say that Chateaubriand is 
going to marry Madame Récamier ; also that Rachel is 
about to fight a duel with Augustine Brohan in honor of 
Count Walewski ; that the Czar is thinking of a Russo- 
Franco alliance which may give great trouble to Lord 
Palmerston Victor Hugo is upsetting heaven 
and earth in order to be made a peer of France, and has 
even persuaded the Duchess of Orleans that her husband’s 
last dying thought was for him ; the dogs of the Princess 
Belgicjoso bit the arm of Cousin whilst he was gesticulat- 
ing in their mistress’s drawing room, for they took it to 
be the stick with which they are trained to play tricks.” 
Then we catch a glimpse of a young M. de Lesseps, who 
was, it will be remembered, related to the Montijos, and 
at that time French Consul at Barcelona. With him 
Merimée apparently formed a great intimacy, and wrote 
of him to a friend the following terse description : ‘‘ He 
is a man of worth, and is an honor to us at his post. I 
think he will be removed and promoted to be Consul- 
General at Alexandria. It will be a loss to the French 
here, and his successor will find it difficult to stand in his 
shoes.” 

CAN EARTH GIVE INFECTION ? 

M. Deherain contributes two papers entitled ‘‘ Fermen- 
tation of the Earth,” which, though too technically scien- 
tific to be quoted with advantage, contain some passages 
interesting to the general reader, notably on the infection 
of soil, given certain circumstances. He points out that 
‘““Those who are acquainted with Eure-et-Loire, with 
Oise, or Seine-et-Marne, have heard of the accursed fields 
on which the shepherds refused to feed their flocks. It 
will be found on investigation that animals stricken with 
disease have been at a former time buried there, and 
that a direct infection can and has been passed through 
the vegetation growing up above.” M. Deherain also de- 
scribes and analyzes a number of agricultural experiments 
made with a view to finding out what really affects soil. 

DO STATE RAILWAYS PAY ? 


In an exhaustive account of the working of the Prus- 
sian railways since their purchase by the State, M. Mange 
points out, at any rate to his own satisfaction, that 
neither the State nor the public have particularly bene- 
fited by the change. He declares that the expenses of 
working have been greater, and the receipts less, but ad- 
mits that the State derives from its railways a yearly 
income of $100,000,000, and brings against the German 
government the grave charge of having let this huge sum 
be absorbed in the General Budget, instead of being put 
aside, according to the original programme, to meet any 


future difficulties, to pay off those debts contracted with 
immediate reference to the buying up of the railways, 
and to the general betterment of the public with refer- 
ence to cheap fares. 


THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 


OPH the May numbers of the Nouvelle Revue contain 
much excellent matter. We have noticed else- 
where M. Delacroix’s ‘‘ Trials for Witchcraft in the Sev- 
enteenth Century.” 
A BONAPARTE IN AMERICA. 

M. Bertin devotes two articles to an account of the 
American life of Joseph Bonaparte, the one time King of 
Spain, and Napoleon the First’s favorite brother. In 1817 
Joseph Bonaparte established himself on a charming 
estate—Point Breeze, near Philadelphia, where he be- 
came for a time what was practically an American gentle- 
man, making, however, of his house a curious Bonaparte 
museum. In his drawing room were full-length portraits, 
painted by Gerard, of Napoleon in his imperial robes, and 
that of the master of the house in a gorgeous green velvet 
and ermine cloak. He had another apartment at Point 
Breeze entirely filled with busts, where he could occa- 
sionally retire as toa mortuary chapel. Marble counter- 
feit presentme ts of the whole Bonaparte family, even 
including the brothers and sisters-in-law, and the baby 
King of Rome, sculptured by Canova, all had a place 
there. Lovers of fresh historical detail will find these 
papers most instructive and amusing ; not the least inter- 
esting passage is that which describes Joseph’s daughter, 
the Princess Charlotte, a figure almost unknown to his- 
tory, yet who must have inherited some of her grand- 
mother Letitia’s strength of character, for alone she 
came and joined her father in exile, and after spending 
several peaceful and not unhappy years with him, she 
married her cousin, Napoleon Louis. 

MEDICAL STUDIES IN LITERATURE. 

Under the above title M. de Fleury discusses with con- 
siderable cleverness the zesthetic value of the psychology 
of novelists. Zola, he declares, is said to hive made the 
doctors uneasy by his free use of the theory of heredity. 
They have feared lest it might make a bad impression 
upon weak brains ; and tracing the part played by medi- 
cine in modern fiction, he mentions the names of most of 
the prominent writers of the day. Putting himself in the 
place of medical men, M. de Fleury says : “* We do not say to 
our patients, now we will describe to you with the utmost 
minuteness all the symptoms of your lungs and of your 
heart in order that you may judge for yourselves how very 
dangerous is your condition! But you writers of fiction, 
you appeal to the soul of civilized womanhood, to the soul 
of the intelligent and morbid young man ; you tell them 
carefully every detail of their unfortunate moral condition 
and trace it to their drunken father and their undesirable 
maternal parentage, so that really if they commit suicide 
they have only you to thank.” Such, roughly speaking, 
is the argument of the doctors, with which M. de Fleury 


apparently agrees. 
OTHER ARTICLES. 


In the article ‘‘The Making of Italy,” M. Pichon gives 
an elaborate and somewhat heavy account of the forces 
and causes which contributed to build up the modern Ital- 
ian State. M.de Contenson discusses the progress made 
by modern aeronauts in an article entitled ‘ Aviation,” 
and M. H. Fournier contributes a learned account of the 
progress made in mural painting in France from the elev- 
enth to the sixteenth century. 
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BIOGRAPHY, MEMOIRS AND HISTORY. 


A. Bronson Alcott; His Life and Philosophy. By F. B. 
Sanborn and William T. Harris. Two vols., 12mo, 
pp. 679. Boston: Roberts Brothers. $3.50. 


There are a number of reasons why Bronson Alcott will 
always remain a very interesting personage in the literary 
annals of New England. He was one of the most prominent 
members of that little group of Transcendental thinkers and 
dreamers who made the Dial and Concord famous, the con- 
temporary and friend, therefore. of Thoreau and Emerson; 
he was an educational theorist and practical reformer of great 
orginality, a veritable pioneer in his methods of child —— : 
he was the father of Louisa M. Alcott, and, a, in himse 
he was one of the most marked individualities New England 
has produced, to be ranked in certain ways with Thoreau and 
Jones Very. It will be remembered that Mr. Sanborn wrote 
the life of the Walden poet-naturalist for the ‘* Men of Letters” 
series, and he is treading familiar ground in these new vol- 
umes. Mr. Harris’ contribution seems limited to a discussion 
of some 120 pages upon “ The Hy rg on of Bronson Alcott 
and the Transcendentalists,” at the close of the second vol- 
ume. Mr. Sanborn has found abundant material in the bio- 
graphical pagers Alcott left and in hitherto unpublished 
papers of Emerson. The author dwells minutely upon the 
early days of his hero’s life—a period which Alcott passed in 
the rather unromantic but seemingly educational occupation 
of peddling, principally in Virginia. Alcott’s later public life 
as teacher, lecturer, “Socratic conversationalist,” writer, re- 
former, thinker, is depicted faithfully and with extracts from 
his poetry, correspondence, journals, contributions to the 
Dial, etc. The family life was in the ca e of the subject of this 
memoir a very important part of existence, and Mr. Sanborn 
has dwelt upon it. Alcott was born in Connecticut, lived in vari- 
ous places, including Boston; but his later years were spent in 
Concord, his name will always be associated with that classic 
town, and he lies to-day quietly resting near Thoreau and just 
across the path from Hawthorne, in the beautiful “Sleepy 
Hollow * cemetery, The portraits chosen for this work are 
from a crayon by Mrs. Hildreth in 1852, when Alcott was fifty- 
three, and from a ogg tad taken at Des Moines, Iowa, in 
1882. The former Mr. Sanborn calls ‘‘an ideal representation 
of an idealist,” and_it is not an exact reproduction of the 
philosopher’s face. It may be too early to judge of the place 
these volumes will finally hold; but every student of 
American literature or educational development, especially 
every one desiring insight into the intricacies of the Trans- 
cone period, ought to possess himself of the work speed- 
ily. 


Abraham Lincoln. By John T. Morse, Jr. Two vols., 


16mo, pp. 387-373. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


$2.50. 

As was the case with the biography of Henry Clay, two 
volumes of the ‘‘ American Statesmen” series are devoted _ to 
Abraham Lincoln. They are written by John T. Morse, Jr., 
the general editor of the series. The author enters cour- 
ageously and a , but briefly, upon the recital of 
Lincoln's rather degraded origin and early days, and through- 
out his work he has confined himself with admirable firmness 
to the large and proper aspectsof histheme. It isnot Lincoln’s 
private matters or his fondness for a slightly questionable 

oke that find place here. The famous Lincoln-Douglas de- 
ates receive considerable attention, and Mr. Morse has out- 
lined the main military movements of the war with sufficient 
detail to show the reader the President’s problems and solu- 
tions as commander-in-chief. To help in this matter, a map of 
the war regions is included with the first volume. Mr. Morse’s 
handling of so well-worn a character seems excellent, clear, 
well-proportioned and just. The marvelous career of Lincoln 
as a statesman was “ perfectly intelligible as the outcome of 
honesty of purpose, strong common sense, clear reasonin, 
wers, and a singular sagacity in reading the popular mind. 
‘his quotation indicates that the author rejects the assump- 
tion that Lincoln was a prodigy, or a semi-unthinkin, i 
the hands of “special providence.” Yet the logic of candid 
and close examination forces Mr. Morse to what might at first 
thought seem a summary inconsistent with the iew of the 
previonely given quotation—"‘ Let us take him simply as Abra- 
am Lincoln, singular and soli as we all see that he was— 
let him remain forever lonely as in his strange lifetime, im- 
pressive, mysterious, unmeasured and unsolved.” 


Memoirs and Letters of Charles Sumner. By Edward L. 
Pierce. Vols. IIIand IV. Octavo, pp. 621-658. Bos- 
ton : Roberts Brothers. Each vul., $3. 


The third volume of Mr. Pierce's ‘‘ Memoirs and Letters 
of Charles Sumner ™* ey caeroveeaey begins witha chapter 
descriptive of the social life in Boston in 1845 and following 

ears. For it was just about this time that a turning point in 

umner’s life was reached and a future decided upon which 
drew him into new and less pleasant relations with the con- 
servative elements of Boston ‘old families.” In 1845 Sumner 
was aman somewhat above hepa fully matured in powers 
and training and about equally well fitted for a career in lit- 
erature, law or politics. The great public problems of the 
day—slavery, and in a minor —— prison es 
pressed upon him and determined that_his future should be 
given to the active, uncompromising efforts of a statesman- 
reformer. This third volume, with many references to his 
private life, tells the story of Sumner’s public labors as an 
Anti-Slavery Whig and a Free-Soiler through the agitated 
period of the Omnibus Bill and the Kansas-Nebraska Bill ; 
gives a detailed account of the assault upon the orator in the 
Senate Chamber, and leaves him with health restored by his 
European trip. The fourth and closing volume covers the 
years from 1860 to the death in 1874. It contains two appendices 
referring to the St. Thomas treaty and the pro annexa- 
tion of San Domingo, and the index to volumes three and four. 
The portrait in the third volume is from a age ogy by 
Brady in 1869, showing Sumner seated, and the one in the 
fourth volume is from a photograph by Allen, taken the year 
before the statesman’s death, and giving a remarkably good 
key tosome of the strongest traits in his character. th 
volumes contain extracts from the correspondence of Sum- 
ner, private and public, and from his speeches. Mr. Pierce 
was one of the literary executors of the great Senator. In 
closing his long labor he acknowledges his debt of gratitude to 
George William Curtis, who for a period of ten years gave the 
author counsel and assistance in the preparation of these 
memoirs. They are a monument of faithful and able work 
and a worthy exposition of the life of one of the greatest men 
American history has known. 


Women of the Valois Court. By Imbert de Saint-Amand. 
Translated by Elizabeth Gilbert Martin. 12mo, pp. 
362. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 


The success of the publication of a large number of the 
Pree aoa fy ar may works of M. Saint-Amand (in transla- 
tion) has led Charles Scribner's Sons to arrange a new series of 
four volumes portraying the brilliant court life of France in the 
sixteenth century and in the palmy days of Louis XIV and 
Louis XV. The first number of the series covers a century- 
long period and pictures a court society which was one of the 
most fascinating, beautiful, sensual, inconsistent and instruct- 
ive that the world hasever seen. The first part treats of the 
religious and literary Marguerite of Angouléme, something of 
a poet and author of the famous ‘“‘ Heptameron,” modeled after 
Boccaccio's masterpiece ; the second part is devoted to the 
long, fluctuating career of Catherine de’ Medici, and her nu- 
merous friends and rivals. It was a romantic period ; the tra- 
ditions of chivalry were still piren, The foremost exponent 
of courtly grace and valor in all eS ot Philip Sidney 
—was, as a mere stripling, present in Paris during the terrible 
St. Bartholemew massacre, which was a portion of the legacy 
Catherine de’ Medici left to history. Portraits of six of the 
famous women of the French court, including Mary Stuart, 
assist the reader's imagination. 


Angelica Kauffman: A Biography. By Frances A. Ge- 
rard. 12mo, pp. 493. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
$1.75. 


In the last decades of the eighteenth century the German 
woman artist, Angelica Kauffman, was a prominent person- 
ality in the literary, artistic and social circles of England and 
the continent. For a time she was the re: of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds and _an intimate acquaintance of Goethe, Herder and 
Wieland. Miss Gerard’s biography, now appearing ina revised, 
second edition, stands almost if not entirely alone as an En- 
glish work upon the subject. She has written upon the basis 
of a study of the continental material regarding Angeli 
and has compiled lists of the artist's productions and critical 
notices of her work. The volume includes a number of illus- 
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trations and considerable extracts from the correspondence 
of the heroine with Goethe, Herder and others. 


The True Story of Kaspar Hauser. From Official Docu- 
ments. By the Duchess of Clevela:.d. 12mo, pp. 112. 
New York : Macmillan & Co. $1.50. 


For more than sixty years the facts—and still more the 
fictions—concerning the mysterious ‘‘ N vag 4 Foundling ” 
have called forth a great many publications. The Duchess of 
Cleveland is the daughter of Lord Stanhope, who undertook 
the guardianship and education of Kaspar, and has been ac- 
cused of being the agent inthe violent death of the unfortu- 
nate lad. All the essentials of the brief history of the strange 
boy are given by the Duchess, and she derives them almost 
entirely from the account (based upon official documents) 

ublished by Dr. Julius Meyer in 1870. She gives also extracts 

rom the proceedings of a libel suit of 1883 connected with the 
matter. The purpose of the book is to sevarate the truth in 
regard to Kaspar’s personality from the absurd conjectures 
about him (especially that which affirms him to have been a 
maltreated crown prince) and to prove false the accusations 
against Lord Stanhope. : 


ARCHAOLOGY, 
Prehistoric Naval Architecture of the North of Europe. 
By George H. Boehmer. Paper, 8vo, pp. 121. Wash- 
ington: Smithsonian Institution. 


Mr. George H. Boehmer, of the Smithsonian Institution, 
has reprinted in pamphlet form his monograph upon “ Pre- 
historic Naval Architecture of the North of Europe,” which 
made a —s of the report of the National Museum for 1891. 
The study includes a brief statement of the ship construction 
of Greece and Rome, but is almost entirely occupied with a 
detailed examination of the vessels of the various sea-faring 
peoples of Northern Europe. The data are found in the re- 
ee of Roman writers, in the references to ships in the Saga 
iterature and especially in the actual remains of ancient 
vessels which have been discovered in recent years. Many 
plates and diagrams are given. Mr. hmer has apparently 
consulted all the authorities upon his subject and written a 
paper very valuable to the archeologist, and of interest to 
the student of Northern European history. 


ECONOMICS AND CIVICS. 


The History, Organization and Influence of the Independ- 
ent Treasury of the United States. By David Kinley, 
A.B. 12mo, pp. 329. New York: Thomas Y. Crow- 


ell & Co. $1.50. 


Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co. have made arrangements to 
ublish a series of volumes to compose a “* Library of Econom- 
es and Politics.” Timely topics of wide general interest 
will be treated in a scholarly but popular way, and the under- 
taking will be under the editorial supervision of Dr. Richard 
T. Ely, of the University of Wisconsin. Mr. Kinley, author of 
the first number of the series, is Assistant and Fellow in Politi- 
cal Economy in that university. He treats first of the earliest 
financial systems of our country in the era of the old “ Bank 
of the United States,” and the conflicts which resulted in the 
establishment of our present independent treasury. The de- 
velopment to date of the existing system is briefly traced, fol- 
lowed by an analysis of theactual working of the system to- 
day, and especially its relations to the general business of the 
country in times of prosperity and in financial crises, Mr. 
Kinley’s faithful study has led him to the opinion that our sub- 
treasury organization is injurious to the business interests of 
the country. He proposes for a remedy the utilization of a mod- 
ified national even J system and proceeds to explain carefully 
a method by which these modifications could be successfully 
made. A number of valuable appendices are added. The 
book is a solidly scholarly work, but itis of great interest to 
all who are practically concerned with national finance man- 
agement, as well as to the student of economics and United 
States institutional life. 


Philosophy and Political Economy in Some of Their His- 
torical Relations. By James Bonar, M.A. Octavo, 
pp. 426. New York: Macmillan & Co. $2.75. 


Although this volume belongs to the ‘‘ Library of Philoso- 
phy,” edited by Mr. J. H. Muirhead, it will be of value prin- 
cipally to the student of the theory and historical development 
of economics and politics. Dr. Bonar traces the relations 
which political economy has had with ethics, theory of gov- 
ernment. international law, conceptions of society, etc., as 
these relations have appeared in the principal philosophic 
systems of Europe, ancient and modern. In the realm of 
ancient philosophy the author outlines Plato's doctrine con- 
cerning * Wealth,” ‘“ Production and Distribution” and “ Civil 
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Society ;”’ comrares this with Aristotle's views, and briefly 
with the doctrine of Stoics, Epicureans and Christianity 
“Book Second” is upon “ Natural Law,” and analyzes the 
fundamental economic principles in the writings of More, 
boing Hobbes, Locke. Hume and others, giving also a sum- 
mary of the ideas held by the ‘‘ physiocratic” school. Espe- 
cially full treatment is p a to Adam Smith. In the “ Third 

K,** upon * Utilitarian Economics,” examination is made of 
Malthus, Bentham, James Mill and John Stuart Mill. ‘ Book 
Four” discusses the ‘‘Idealistic Economics” of the German 
philosophers Kant, Fichte and Hegel ; and “ Book Five " is de 
voted to ‘ Materialistic Economics and Evolution,” as repre- 
sented by Marx, Engels, Lassalle, Darwin, etc. The author 
bas employed uniformly the terminology of modern political 
economy, although one of the most interesting phases of his 
study is that of the gradual differentiation of economics from 
“moral philosophy,” practical politics and other allied but 
distinct subjects of thought. The beliefs which philosophers 
have had regarding the fundamental questions of human 
knowledge have influenced and been influenced by their con- 
ceptions of man’s relation to material wealth. In examining 
with a scholar’s purpose the extent and nature of such influ- 
ence Dr. Bonar has entered a comparatively new field. His 
oe, will probably lead to further study along the same 
in@, 





Citizenship : Some Suggestions as to the Obligations, the 
Difficulties and the Preparation of Voters. By Charles 
A Brinley. Paper. 12mo, pp. 44. Philadelphia : 
Porter & Coates. 10 certs. 


Mr. B inley laments the general ignorance of voters, es- 
pecially in large cities, concerning the actual details of their 
rights and duties ; shows by an individual case iow difficult 
itis to obtain information upon these subjects, and demands for 
them a larger place in the citiz ‘n’s thought and in our edu: 
cational system. The pamphlet is sensible and commendable, 
but possibly the author underrates the importance of the ex- 
pg on Ps already being done in civics in many schools of 
our land. 


Our Brother in Yellow. By Rev. Louis Albert Banks, 
D.D. Paper, 32mo, pp. 2%. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard. 15 cents. 


In the sermon preached in the First M. ©. Church of 
Boston, May 21, Rev. Louis Albert Banks. D.D., speaks ener- 
getically and with great indignation against the Geary act 
and the recent decision of the Supreme Court sustaining it. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY, 


The Gifford 


Theosophy ; or, Psychological Religion. 
12mo, pp. 608. 
$3. 


Lectures. By F. Max Miiller, K.M. 
New York : Longmans, Green & Co. 


Prof. F, Max Miiller is one of the greatest living authori- 
ties in philology, comparative religion and particularly in the 
domain of ancient Indian philosop * For sg ma ie has 
delivered the ‘Gifford Lectures” before the veuay of 
Glasgow, and has taken this opportunity to summarize in a 
logical arrangement the ‘ t results of my life-long studies 
in the religions and philosophies of the world.” ‘of. Miil- 
ler’s s udies, extending over a period of half a century, have 
been conducted in the spirit of a profound and unprejudiced 
scholar, and it goes without saying that the four volumes 
which contain the Glasgow lectures are probably the most 
authoritative which have ever been printed to cover the 
whole field of comparative religion upon its historical side. 
For it is in the historical development of thought that Miiller 
discovers the revelation of truth. His researches have led 
him to find the “ perception of the infinite” to be the funda- 
mental element common to all the religions of the globe. In 
the first course of lectures a general introduction to the sub- 
jects was given ; in the second was considered man’s effort te 
realize the infinite in nature ; in the third the search of our 
race for the infinite in the human soul. This concluding vol- 
ume is ‘ theosophical” only in the old, original sense of that 
word, and contains nothing occult or startling. It sets forth 
the “ essential unity of the soul with God,” and offers, there- 
fore, the logical and historical synthesis of the facts presented 
in the second and third volumes. The conclusions are reached 
by a more or less detailed examination of the religious thought 
of the ancient Hindoo and Persian Scriptures; of the relations 








of Christian doctrine and Greek Peeerey (as to the “logos **), 


of the systems of the medisval German mysti iall, 
Tauler and Eckhart—and of other illuminative historical od 


terial. 


A Plea for the Gospel. By George D. Herron, D.D. 
16mo, pp. 114. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
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The Call of the Cross ; Four College Sermons. By Rev. 
George D. Herron. 12mo, pp. 111. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Co. 75 cents. 


The Larger Christ. By Rev. George D. Herron. 12mo, 
pp. 122. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. 15 
cents. 


The Message of Jesus to Menof Wealth. By Rev. George 
D. Herron. Paper, 16m, pp. 32. New York : Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co. 20 cents. 


Within the past three weeks the author of these religious 
books has delivered his inaugural address as the first professor 
in the new chair of ** Applied Christianity,” just established 
at Iowa College, Grinnell, Iowa. This institution is one of the 
most prominent and progressive in the gon) > beeen § and 
the founding of this new department is of very deep and very 
wide interest. It indicates in a practical, definite form the 

resent tendency towards breaking down the division walls 
between college educational work and “life,” and to a no less 
degree the enlarging conception of the meaning and aes 
tions of Christian religion. Dr. Herron’s writings are charac- 
terized by vigor of thought, intense enthusiasm, incisive, 
flashing utterance and an unfailing faith that the central doc- 
trines of Christianity offer the true solution for all the prob- 
lems, personal, social and political, that vex our times. His 
attitude is that of the prophet rather than the student. 


Through Conversion to the Creed. By W. H. Carnegie, 
B.A. 16mo, pp. 129. New York: Longmans, Green 
&Co. $1. 


Primarily this little work of Christian evidence, by a 
Church of England clergyman, is intended for those who al- 
ready believe in the creed of Episcopalianism. It isa calm 
effort, most clearly written, to show the rationality of the 
fundamental acts of faith and of the acceptance of the guid- 
ance of the Church. The author has avoided both meta- 
physical subtilty and theological discussion, treating his 
subject from a plain, common sense, though logical, stand- 
point. 


How to Begin to Live Forever. By Joseph Merlin Hod- 
son. 16mo, pp. 88. New York: Anson D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co. 60 cents. 


Mr. Hodson has written seven chapters upon different 
aspects of ‘‘ heaven upon earth * as conceived in the Christian 
spirit. His tone is that of a man who has a quiet, meditative, 
but firm faith in the higher poasibilities of human life as we 
know it. Each chapter is prefixed by a few stanzas of appro- 
priate quoted poetry. 


An Inquiry Into the Truth of Dogmatic Christianity. By 
William Dearing Harden. 12mo, pp. 276. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 


Some years ago Mr. Harden was engaged in a discussion 
by correspondence with one who is now an archbishop of the 
Roman Catholic Church, That discussion, with no substantial 
change, is embodied in this volume, and presents two widely 
divergent views upon the great religious topics, ‘‘ Influence of 
the Church,” *“Free-Will,” the authority of church councils 
“The Divinity of Jesus,” “The Betrayal,” “The Bible,” an 
one or two especially connected with the creeds of the Roman 
Church. Mr. Harden’s own position is decidedly anti-eccle- 
siastical, but by no means anti-religious or anti-Christian. 
He believes the ethical teaching of Christ to be sound and 
ae, though not to any large extent new in the history 
of thought. Hestates his own creed to be: “I believe in 
God, the Father Almighty, maker of heaven and earth; and 
in a life everlasting.” The language of the book is non-tech- 
nical and so simple that any intelligent man can follow the 
a gument without wearisome effort. The peculiar merit and 
interest lie in the fact that these pages are the record of 
an actual, private, and therefore presumably perfectly frank, 
but unembiitered, debate upon questions with which all think- 
ing men are concerned. 


Joys Beyond the Threshold: A Sequel to ‘‘The To-Mor- 
row of Death.” By Louis Figuier. 16mo, pp. 325. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1.25. 


Some two decades ago M. Louis Figuier published a work 
called ‘‘ The To-Morrow of Leath; or, The Future Life accord- 
ing to Science.” It attracted a wide attention and was trans- 
lated into seven or eight foreign tongues. This new work, 
which Abby Langdon Alger has translated, is a sequel to the 
earlier production. It_s avery rambling book, with a good 
deal of egoism in a mild way, and among other topics treats of 
the sadness of hfe on the earth, the reasons why death should 
not be feared, the occupation uf the blessed beyond the grave, 


lil 


the history and com tive theology of the great religions of 
the world, and a sertes of supposed dialo es with oe ser de- 
parted scientists. Quiet speculation and “scientific proof " 
mingle and are utilized to sustain the author's belief in the 
sol and its progressive incarnations. 


Reincarnation: A Study of the Human Soul. By Jerome 
A. Anderson, M.D. 12mo, pp. 250. San Francisco: 
The Lotus Publishing Co. $1. 


The author of this treatise is a physician whose trainin 
has somewhat him with modern scientific material- 
ism, Confining himself to argument from acknowledged sci- 
entific phenomena, he endeavors to prove, in a logical, philo- 
sophic method, ‘‘ the existence of a soul and the repeated 
incarnation of this soul in ph~«sical bodies.’ Dr. Anderson 
writes in the spirit of a disciple of Theosophy and employs 
largely the terminology of that philosophy. 


SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. 


Geology : An Elementary Handbook. By A. J. Jukes- 
Brown, F.G.S,  12mo, pp. 257. New York: Macmil- 
lan & Co. $1. 


Electricity and Magnetism. 
By S. R. Bottone. 16mo, pp. 215. 
millan & Co. 90 cents. 


Both of these works belong to Whittaker’s “ Library of 
Popular Science.” They are well illustrated, and as nearly 
free from barren technical terms as would possible in an 
accurate and authoritative presentation of the subjects. They 
are reliable, up-to-date, interesting but solid introductions to 
the great sciences of meng electricity and magnetism. 
The author of the “ Geology ” has utilized most of his pages 
in presenting the broad and instructive topics connected with 
the formation and arrangement of the rock-maases of the 
earth ; stratifications, igneous action, wearing by water, etc. 
In closing he gives a survey of the characteristics of the suc- 
cessive geologic eras. Mr. Bottone proceeds by an inductive 
method to an examination of the phenomena of magnetism, 
as an introduction to the more important and more extended 
treatment of electricity. The chief principles and applica- 
tions of electro-magnetism are explained in a clear, concise 
way. Both volumes seem well adapted to fulfil their purpose. 


Electric Lighting and Power Distribution. Part II. An 
Elementary Manual. By W. Perren Maycock. Paper, 
12mo, pp. 146. New York: Macmillan & Co. 75 


cents. 


In a previous number of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS we no- 
ticed Part I of Mr. Maycock’s “ Electric Lighting and Power 
Distribution.” Part III will appear verysoon. The present 
volume, fully illustrated, treats particularly of dynamos, 
alternators, electric motors, various forms of the electric 
lamp, etc. The whole work is intended to be an elementary 
manual for the serious technical student. 


A Text-Book of Needlework, Knitting and Cutting Out, 
with Methods of Teaching. By Elizabeth Rosevear. 
12mo, pp. 476. New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.75. 


To the average layman this treatise is a revelation of 
what may be done and is being done in the way of careful, in- 
telligent teaching of the artsof the needle and theshears. Miss 
Rosevear is herself a lecturer upon needlework in a London 
college, and her book grows out of classroom experience and 
thought. The author begins with the very rudiments and 

ives definite, detailed work for a long series of progressive 
essons in the practical applications of needlework, knitting. 
netting and “cutting out.” The directions are so plain an 
the illustrations so good that it must be a dull teacher in these 
subjects who does not find a great assistance in this book, Its 
spirit is an excellent illustration of the old, hackneyed and 
(in most cases) very true adage, ‘* What is worth doing at all 
is worth doing well.” Such text-books as this and the follow- 
ing are in line with some of the most hopeful and really useful 
charitable and educational movements of our time. 


A Popular Introduction. 
New York: Mac- 


Cotton Weaving and Designing. By John T. Taylor. 
12mo, pp. 293. New York: Longmans, Green & Co, 
$2.50. 

The author of this volume also is a lecturer in various 


English technical schools. He has explained in a practical, 
direct manner all the essential principles and processes con- 
nected with the art of cotton weaving. The chapters Hpon 
designing as well as other portions of the book are well illus- 
trated, and give the impression of a masterly treatment of 
the subject. 
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EXPLORATION, TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 


The Artic Problem: A Narrative of the Peary Relief 
Expedition. By Angelo Heilprin. Octavo, pp. 165. 
Philadelphia. Contemporary Publishing Company. 
Our readers may remember that Professor Heilprin, of 

the Philadelphia Aer of Natural Sciences, was at the 
head of the ** West Greenland Exploration’ Company on the 
original voyage of the “ Kite ” in 1891, and leader of the relief 
expedition which returned safely in September, 1892. His 
volume contains, besides a simple and entertaining report of 
the relief voyage, a clear, succinct account .of what_polar 
exploration has accomplished during the three and a half cen- 
turies of its history, the present condition of the problem and 
the prospects for its solution. There is a very interesting, 
timely chapter upon ‘* The Greenland Ice Cap and its Gla- 
ciers,” and to the text are added a map of the polar region, 
and many excellent illustrations. 


Glances at China. By Rev. GiJUert Reid, M.A. 
pp. 191. New York: F. H. Revell Company. 
cents. 

These brief, unpretentious glimp es of various aspects of 
present-day life in China—religious, social, political, indus- 
trial, etc.—are wholly commendable. The author has given 
them the flavor of personal experience, so that his pages are 
fresh and most readable and his residence and travel in China 
have been extended enough to give an intrinsic value to his 
observations. A perusal of the volume might give to many a 
truer and higher conception of modern foreign missionary 
work. The large number of illustrations are an attractive 
addition to the chapters, and the covers are cheerfully gay. 
Elsewhere we quote from Mr. Reid's article in the last June 
Forum on our present relations with China. 


12mo, 
80 


Letters from Queensland. By the Times’ Special Corre- 
spondent. Reprinted from the London Times. 12mo, 
pp. 110. New York: Macmillan & Co. 80 cents. 


These letters are reprinted from very recent contribu- 
tions to the columns of the London Times. Ina fresh, broad 
manner they touch upon some of the most important current 
topics connected with the agriculture, economics, er 
aud politics of Queensland. The arguments of the popula- 
tions of the northern and central sections of the — fora 
political separation from the southern section are lucidly 
given. 

Appleton’s Guide-Book to Alaska. 

Scidmore. 12mo, pp. 163. New York: 

& Co. $1. 

Of late years the stream of summer travel toward Alaska 
has steadily increased, and we do not remember to have heard 
anything but praise from those who have made the trip.. Miss 
Scidmore has written upon Alaska previously (being author 
of the delightful ‘‘Jinrikisha Days in Japan” as well), and 
her guide-book, uniform with the Canadian guide-books of 
Messrs. Appleton & Co., is thorough, reliable and most timely. 
It is well eens with maps and tabular matter, fifteen in- 
teresting illustrations and a great deal of lore that is attract- 
ive to the reader whether he intends visiting Alaska or not. 
Some space is given to the ‘‘ Northwest Coast,”’ and Miss Scid- 
more has given alist of many of the more accessible books 
relating to that coast and to Alaska. 


Where to Go Abroad. Edited by A. R. Hope Moncrieff. 
12mo, pp. 486. New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.25. 


“Where to Go Abroad’ is intended primarily to meet 
the requirements of the leisurely Englishman who visits the 
various continental watering places and health resorts for 
hygienic parpcnes, or for recreation. The ordinary tourist 
may also find it useful. The book deals not at all with the 
gresk cities, and only ae, with the less prominent resorts, 
put aims at presenting a well-proportioned picture of English 
“cure life’ on the continent as it actually exists to-day. 
Hints are given as to medicinal quality of waters, weather, 
hotels, traveling facilities, etc.; the map and index are very 
carefully prepared. The hundred of resorts described are 

‘ou geographically under the general heads: ‘The 

etherlands and North of Europe,” ‘‘Germany,” ‘The Alps,” 
“France,” ‘The Mediterranean’ and ‘“ Extra-European 
Winter Stations.’ This book is uniform with the “ ere 
Shall We Go” (a guide for Great Britain and —— pre- 
viously prepared by the same editor, and very successful. 


The Yosemite, Alaska, and the Yellowstone. By W. H. 
Wiley and Sara King Wiley. Quarto, pp. 249. New 
York : John Wiley & Sons. 


The authors of this volume had the good fortune to be 
members of a party of mechanical engineers who last summer 


By Eliza Ruhamah 
D. Appleton 
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traveled from New York to their annual convention in San 
Francisco ; thence onward to Alaska and home again via the 
National Park and the Twin Cities on the Mississippi. This 
unpretentious but readable account of the scenery and inci- 
dents of the trip is reprinted from Engineering, and is fur- 
nished with a great many illustrations of the work of nature 
(and man also) in Colorado, the Yosemite Valley, the Pacific 
Coast generally, Alaska and the Yellowstone Park. Opportu- 
nity is taken to compare the conveniences of this personally 
conducted trip with the burdens of an expedition made to the 
Park some seven years ago. 


Outward and Homeward Bound. A Journal and Note 
Book for Ocean Voyages. 12mo, pp. 80. New York: 
Anson D. F. Randolph Co. $1. 


With several Fe lag in quotations and blank space for 
notes each day of the outward and homeward voyages, lo; 
books. charts and some informational matter. Bound in suc 
manner as to defy the sea spray. 


Women Adventurers. Edited by Ménie Muriel Dowie. 
12mo, pp. 306. New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.50. 


With the exception of Madame Velazquez, who served as 
a confederate officer and spy in the Civil War. the women 
whose histories are here related belonged to the eighteenth 
century. The records of their adventurous careers are re- 
corded in the free and easy style characteristic of that cent- 
ury, and the volume is not so well adapted for children’s 
reading as most of its predecessors in the series. All of these 
hardy spirits served as soldiers, disguising their sex, and 
undergo’! ng some very stirring experiences. There are por- 
traits of Madame Velazquez, Hannah Snell, Mary Anne Tal- 
bot and Christian Davies. 


Some Further Recollections of a Happy Life. From the 
Journals of Marianne North. Edited by Mrs. John 
Addington Symonds. 12mo, pp. 324. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. $3.50. 


Mrs. John Addington Symonds has edited another volume 
of the very delightful journals of her sister, the English 
artist-traveler, Marianne North. The journeys which are 
here recorded, in'a style marked by its easy, conversational 
flow, were made in various countries of Southern Europe 
and in the countries bordering upon the Eastern Medi- 
terranean, principally from 1860 to 1870. Miss North had 
everywhere an eye for the picturesque, the —": the 
quietly stimulating in nature and in local customs. Travel 
continued to be a 
long life, and her journal isa very 


elight if not a —— with her during a 

L appy record of interesting 
personal experiences. without any of the bombast of a novice. 
—_— 


DESCRIPTION, ESSAYS AND BELLES-LETTRES. 


An Adventure in Photography. By Octave Thanet. Il- 
lustrated from Photographs by the Adventurers. 
12mo, pp. 191. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


$1.50. 

By a four years’ schooling in the delightful “art science ” 
of amateur photography ‘‘Octave Thanet * has nm excel- 
lently eg 8 wmenny to write this narrative treatise. It re- 
cords the failures and successes of early effort in a very pleas- 
ant manner, and in such a way as toafford reliable, almost in- 
dispensable, information to lovers of the pastime _The chemi- 
cal formule which are given and the plainly worded, definite 
suggestions about a thousand-and-one things which are per- 
acme | to the beginner, recommend the book strongly to ama- 
teur photographers. The charm and good nature of the nar- 
rative and the thirty-four excellent reproductions from the 
pictures taken by Miss French’s own cameras give it a still 


wider interest. 
The Making of a Newspaper Edited by Melville Philips. 


16mo, pp. 322. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


$1.25. 

Probably no single institution of cur stirring modern life 
has in it more elements of wide popular interest than journal- 
ism. ‘The Making of a Newspaper ” consists of a series of 
articles by representative American journalists written with 
the vigorous freshness and directness characteristic of the 
craft. Nowhere else can the outside world find a more enter- 
taining and comprehensive view of the chief phases of the 
wonderful newereees work which goes on unceasingly, and is 
for the most hidden from the va eye. The experiences 
of reporter, traveling correspondent, literary editor, manag- 
in editor and others given here are delightfully personal and 
full of local color. but that rather enhances than otherwise 
their informational, educational value. John Russell Young, 
in a chapter upon ‘“* Men Who Reigned,” gives reminiscences 0 
Bennett, Greeley, ymond, Prentice and Forney, and John 
A. Cockerill sketches ‘‘The Newspaper of the Future.” A 
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majority of the articles in this volume have appeared in Lip- 
pincott’s Magazine, 


Bon-Mots of Sydney Smith and R. Brinsley Sheridan. 
Edited by Walter Jerrold. 52mo, pp. 192. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 75 cents. 


Mr. Walter Jerrold has brought together a rich collection 
of the witty and humorous hits of the famous English fun- 
lovers, Sydney Smith and Sheridan. Furnished with a por- 
trait of each author and a large number of amusing grotesque 
designs by Aubrey Beardsley, and pn | bound, the 
little volume makes a pleasant appearance. It will be fol- 
lowed by “ Bon-Mots from Charles Lamb and Douglas Jer- 
rold,” | and ‘*Bon-Mots from Theodore Hook and Samuel 
Foote.” 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


Cap and Gown: Some College Verse. Chosen by Joseph 
La Roy Harrison. 16mo, pp. 210. Boston: Joseph 
Knight Company. $1.25. 

College song has always been justly popular, and of late 
years college verse has grown to have a warm and secure place 
all its own. In this little, daintily bound voiume which Mr. 
Harrison has compiled, every college alumnus whom the world 
has not entirely conquered will find many things to make his 
heart beat quicker and his memory go bounding back to happy 
student days. The poems are all short, artistically finished, 
and some are of surprising excellence. Most of them show 
the influence of Dobson and the rococo spirit which is so 
largely dominant in verse making at_present. Twenty-six 
colleges and universities (including Vassar, Wellesley and 
Mount Holyoke) are represented on these pages, and all of the 
verse is drawn from the productions which have appeared in 
college journals during the past few years. For v ry many 
occasions the volume would make an appropriate gift. 


The Wine of May, and Other Lyrics. By Fred Lewis 
Pattee. 12mo, pp. 94. Concord, N. H.: Republican 
Press Association. 

Mr Pattee’s short poems here given, whether in sonnet. 
‘old French” or other forms, are nearly all marked by a 
genuine lyrical feeling, inspired by nature or by memory. 
The versification in some cases is exquisite, which fact makes 
us impatient when the author tries to rhyme “ morning ™ with 
‘‘dawning.” The few prose ‘‘ Pastels * in the closing pages of 
the little book show imagination and a *‘sense for form.” 


An Octave to Mary. By Rev. John B. Tabb. Oblong 
8vo. Baltimore : John Murphy & Co. $1.50. 


The eight very short religious poems of Rev. John B. 
Tabb here given are in honor of the Blessed Virgin, and are 
preceded by an excellent engraving of Burne-Jones’ “‘ Annun- 
ciation.” The details of the volume are such as befit a gift 
book, the type occupying only a very small portion of the 
right-hand pages. The poems are strong and musical and full 
of a spirit of reverent devotion. 


Lights, and Other Poems. By Harry Edwin Lewis. 12mo, 
Providence, R. I.: Published by the author. 


Mr. Lewis is a youth of only eighteen years, and he does 
not claim for his poems that they are works of art. We be- 
lieve, however, that they show admirable moral spirit and 
give evidence of a poetic tendency well worth cultivating. 


Mr. Punch’s Pocket Ibsen. By F. Anstey. 
228. New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.25. 
These burlesques of Mr. Anstey upon some of Ibsen's 

best-known dramas are reprinted from the columns of the 
famous London Punch, together with the amusing illustra 
tions of Mr. Bernard Partridge. In a harmless, but successful 
way, some of the most striking characteristics of Ibsen's pe- 
culiar genius are here made to do service to the god of 
laughter. 


16mo, pp. 


SHORT STORIES AND SKETCHES. 


Stories of New York. From Scribner. Paper, 32mo, pp. 
214. New York: Ch rles Scribner’s Sons. 50 cents. 


Charles Scribner's Sons’ plan to publish a set of six col- 
lections of some of the best short stories which have appeared 
of late years in the pases of Scribner's Magazine. The stories 
of each volume will be somewhat related ; sufficiently so to 
form a natural group. The first volume is most daintily 
bound, printed and illustrated, and contains five ‘Stories of 
New York” (the New York of our own day)—viz.: ‘‘ From 
Four to Six: A Comedietta,”’ by Annie Elliot; ‘* The Common- 
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est Possible Story,” by Bliss Perry ; ‘The End of the Begin- 
ping. by George A. Hibbard ; ‘‘ A Puritan Ingénue,” by John 
S. Wood, and *’ Mrs. Manstey’s View,” by Edith Wharton. 

New 


Two of Them. By J. M. Barrie. 12mo, pp. 282. 


York : Lovell, Coryell & Co. 


Mr. Barrie’s writings are very widely popular just now- 
That is not saying so very much in his favor, as popular opin- 
ion goes, but no candid reader can doubt that his success is as 
deserved, as “ legitimate *—to use an abused word—as it must 
be gratifying. This volume contains several critical and liter- 
ary essays, one showing that Mr. Barrie might be something 
of a poet-naturalist if he chose, and a large number of witty, 
original, curt and kindly sketches of character and life. 
Whether the authcr has done wisely to drop dialect and leave 
the portrayal of distinctively Scotch characteristics our read- 
ers will determine for themselves. The illustrations of the 
volume add very considerably to its geniality. 


Mr. Tommy Dove, and Other Stories. By Margaret De- 
land. 12mo, pp. 280. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1. 


Although all of these five stories are essentially pathetic 
and have a good deal in common yet there is not lacking 
a considerable variety of tone. They are sombre, but only 
with such sombrenegs as we detect, if our eyes are wide open, 
in the men and women whom we know. The human interest 
in each story is large, and the skill used in telling the tale is 
that of a careful artist. The binding of the volume is pecu 
liarly well fitted for the warm summer days, in its cool ap- 
pearance and convenient texture. 


Second Series. By T. R. Sulli- 


Day and Night Stories. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s 


van. 12mo, pp. 249. 
Sons. $1. 


All of these seven love stories are good. One of them in- 
troduces us to an episode in Paris in the tragic days of the 
nineties ; another to a quiet rural life in New England; a 
third to a tragedy of love and hate in Northern Spain; a fourth 
toa reminiscence told in the confidence of club hours, etc. 
There is nothing intended to be profound or didactic in the 
book, but the stories are of a high moral tone, and they are 
entertaining. 


Pierre and His People. By Gilbert Parker. 12mo, pp. 
310. New York: Wayside Publishing Co. $1. 


In our March number we commented favorably upon two 
of Mr. Parker’s Canadian tales. ‘' Pierre and His People” is 
a book composed of nearly a score of short stories of the land 
of the ‘mounted police’? and the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
Mr. Parker has the pos fortune of having discovered a field 
very little tilled and rich in excellent productive power for 
the writer of fiction. These stories are g: ; they are new ; 
they are worth reading ; they fulfill very well Mr. Parker's 
laudable purpose of ‘feeling my way towards the heart of 
that (Hudson’s Bay Company region) life.’ All of the tales 
have been previously published in various periodicals. 


A Woman Who Failed, and Other Stories. By Bessie 
Chandler. 12mo, pp. 345. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
$1. 

A number of Miss Chandler’s productions included in this 
volume have been already printed in Harper's Bazar and 
other journals. Some of the stories are richly humorous and 
others exceedingly pathetic, possibly ‘* pessimistic.” They are 
all love stories, rather light, but cleverly done—the kina 
which we like to read of a summer's day while soothed by the 
hammock—and introducing widely various characters. 


By Anna Eichberg 
Roberts Brothers. 


Brown’s Retreat, and Other Stories. 
King. 12mo, pp. 303. Boston: 
$1. 

The scene of some of these stories is in Europe, of others, 
in America. The tales are all short, fresh, wholesome and en- 
tertaining, and introduce us to a wide range of characters and 
situations. All of the men and women in these pages are alive 
and some impress themselves very strongly on the reader’s 
memory. Miss King has worked ina bit of dialect here and 
there, and she has not confined herself entirely to love stories, 
though they are not omitted. 


Many Inventions. By Rudyard Kipling. 12mo, pp. 427. 

New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

Between these brilliant red covers are included fourteen 
of Mr. Kipling’s recent tales of romance on the sa and the 
hard reality of barrack and frontier life in Inaia and its 
neighborhood. The old favorites Mulvaney and Ort eris re- 
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appear as the heroes of wpenes and interesting happenings. 

Me. Kipling has begun and ended the volume with a stirring, 
ringing poem. 

NOVELS. 

The Brotherhood of Consolation. 

12mo, pp. 335. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


By Honoré de Balzac. 
$1.50. 


This number of the great Comédie Humaine belongs to 
the group of “Scenes from Political Life.” It was written 
only a few years before Balzac’s death, and seems to reflect a 
tenderness and deep human feeling which the author's suffer- 
ing might have produced. In ‘Madame de la Chanterie” 
my created one of the noblest woman characters of mod- 
ern fiction. 


The Witch of Salem ; or, Credulity Run Mad. By Jchn 
R. Musick. 12mo, pp. 397. New York: Funck & 
Wagnalls Co. $1.50. : 

The period from 1680 to 1700, of which Mr. Musick writes 
in this novel, is interesting for several occurrences outside of 
the witchcraft episode. The author introduces Penn and his 


treaty, Leisler’s career in New York and the old story of the 
Charter Oak. There is the usual number of good illustrations. 


A. Singer from the Sea. By Amelia E. Barr. 12mo, pp. 

346. New York: Dodd, Meade & Co. $1.25. 

The story of a simple-hearted, beautiful fisher girl of the 
Cornish Coast, who failed to find happiness in her first mar- 
riage, with a selfish man far above her in rank. After a pain- 
ful experience as a public oner on the stage, and after the 
death of her husband, who had deserted her in New York, she 
returns home to the * old people,” her true-hearted lover and 
a new, freer existence. 


Grisly Grisell ; or, The Laidly Lady of Whitburn. By 
Charlotte M. Yonge. 12mo, pp. 306. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. $1. 

One of Charlotte Yonge’s instructive, ogee pf studied 
te) 


historical romances, telling a story of suffering and love dur- 
ing the stirring times of the War of the Roses. 


In Blue Uniform. An Army Novel. By GeorgeI. Putnam. 
12mo, pp. 279. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1. 

An excellent novel, but particularly interesting because 
of the picture it gives of contemporary life in army quarters. 
The story introduces us to regimental routine in a garrison 
upon the Texas prairies. 


By Mile V. Monniot. 12mo, pp. 356. 
Cassell Publishing Co. $1. 


Madame Rosély. 
New York : 


Lottie’s Wooing. By Darley Dale. 12mo, pp. 275. New 
York: Cassell Publishing Co. $1. 


The Scallywag. By Grant Allen. 12mo, pp. 437. New 


York: Cassell Publishing Co. $1. 
By Florence Marryat. 12mo, pp. 357. 
Cassell Publishing Co. $1. 


Parson Jones. 

New York : 
12mo, pp. 282. 
$1.25. 


The Shadow of Desire. By Irene Osgood. 
New York: Cleveland Publishing Co. 


The Simple Adventures of a Memsahib. By Sara Jean- 
nette Duncan. 12mo, pp 311. New York: D Ap- 
pleton & Co. $1.50. 


Strolling Players: A Harmony of Contrasts. By Char- 
lotte M. Yonge and Christabel R. Coleridge. 12mo, 
pp. 855. New York: Macmillan & Co’ $1. 

By Mrs. Alexander. 12mo, 

J. B. Lippincott Co. $1. 


Found Wanting. A Novel. 

pp. 319. Philadelphia : 
The Doomswoman. By Gertrude Atherton. 12mo, pp. 
263. New York: Tait, Sons &Co, $1. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Marked ‘‘ Personal.” By Anna Kathavine Green. 12mo, 
pp. 415. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1. 


Sweetheart Gwen: A Welsh Idyll. By William Tirebuck. 
12mo, pp. 277. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$1. 


The Great Chin Episode. By Paul Cushing. 12mo, pp. 
256. New York: Macmillan & Co. $1. 


Under the Great Seal. By Joseph Hatton. 12mo, pp. 410. 
New York: Cassell & Co. $1. 


The Tragedy of Wild River Valley. By Martha Finley 
12mo, pp. 231. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25. 


EDUCATION AND TEXT-BOOKS, 


An Answer to the Question What Is Poetry ? Including 
Remarks on Versification. Edited by Albert S. Cook. 
12mo, pp. 104. Boston : Ginn & Co. 


_ . Noth'ng is more interesting than to watch the gradual 
introduction of some particular study into the practical edu- 
cational world. It is very evident that criticism as a distinct 
branch of esthetics or of literature, as one may prefer, is soon 
to have a permanent and important place in collegiate and 
university work. The recent valuable editing which Profes- 
sor Cook has done in this direction is now increased by a little 
volume embracing the first essay in Leigh Hunt's * Tmagina- 
tion and Fancy,’ supplemented by extracts from Coleridge, 
Wordsworth and Jean Paul bearing on the distinction between 
the two faculties which give a name to Hunt’s volume of criti- 
cism. Professor Cook’s notes are not numerous, but add to 
the utility of the book. 


Froebel’s Letters. Edited by Arnold H. Heinemann. 12mo, 
pp. 187. Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.25. 


The contents of this book are somewhat miscellaneous, 
but they are excellently qualified to shed new, interesting 
light upon the pa labor, sufferings and educaticnal 
theory of one of the noblest of modern men. The volume in- 
cludes a number of Froebel’s letters (in_ translation) which 
have never been printed previously. They date from the 
years 1845-47, when the writer was nearing his three score and 
ten and his death. The illustrations include portraits of the 
teacher and his wife, ‘‘ Frau Luise,” a cut of Froebel’s monu- 
ment and of a number of buildings connected closely with his 
life and work. 


The Thoughts of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius Antoni- 
nus. Long’s translation. Edited by Edwin Ginn. 
12mo, pp. 238. Boston: Ginn & Co. 45 cents, 


The series of “Classics for Children * of Messrs. Ginn & 
Co. has included a great many noble and permanently valua- 
ble literary works. Mr. Edwin Ginn has now edited Long's 
translation of the * Thoughts * of the famous emperor-philos- 
opher, Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. According to certain 
prevalent ideas this makes rather solid reading for young 
people, but we would consider it a happy day when more of 
our boys and girls were found absorbed in just such books as 
this. A similar edition of Epictetus will soon be added to the 
series. 


Statics and Dynamics. By (. Geldard, M.A. 12mo, pp 
320. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50. 


This is an elementary text book, dealing with statics and 
dynamics, presupposing a slight knowledge of trigonometry, 
and embracing some presentation of ‘* couples,”’ ‘‘ general con- 
ditions of equilibrium,” ‘* virtual. work,” and ‘normal accel- 
eration.” e treatment is rigidly scientific and mathemati- 
cal, the book having been designed to meet the requirements 
of students preparing for (English) examinations, 


Part II. 
12mo, pp. 179. 


Flower and Fruit. By 
Boston : Ginn & Co. 


A Reader in Botany. 
Jane 4. Newell. 
70 cents. 


In the second part of Miss Newell's ‘‘ Reader in Botany ” 
there is the same general excellence in matter, printing and 
illustration as in the first pas. The pupils of high grammar 
or high-school grades will find here much thoroughly scien- 
tific, thoroughly advanced, but interesting, stimulating discus- 
sion of the subjects connected with “flower and fruit.*’ Most 
chapters are selections from such famous authorities as Dar- 
win, Gray, Lubbock, etc. The pages devoted to the various 
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processes of plant fertilization ought to be especially fascinat- 
ing to a wide-awake boy or girl. Both these ‘ Readers” are 
intended for use in connection with the author’s ‘* Outlines of 
Lessons in Botany.” 


Troeger’s Science Book for Pupils in the Intermediate 
Grades. By J. W. Troeger, B.S. 12mo, pp. 163, Chi- 
cago: George Sherwood & Co. 50 cents. 


Mr. Troeger’s book contain suggestive reading matter for 
pupils in intermediate grades upon a wide range of scientific 
subjects included under the general heads: ‘* Birds,” ‘ In- 
sects,’ ‘‘ Botany,” * bg ape ‘“*Chemistry,” ‘ be ngs com ll 
etc. It is intended to be of direct practical service in leading 
the young pupils’ own observations into fruitful channels. 


Natural Science Note Book. No. 1. Mineralogy. By 
W. S. Sweeny, A.M. Paper, 8vo, pp. 120. New 
York: A. Lovell & Co. 25 cents. 


A note béok for the use of beginners in mineralogy. A 
model es is given, and then follow pages prepared 
for the pupil's original notes upon about fifty of the more 
common minerals, with added space for extra ones. 


The Elements of Qualitative Analysis. By Wm. A. Noyes, 
Ph.D. Octavo, pp.97. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


This is the third, revised, edition of a little work by a 
well-known Indiana chemist. The directions here given for 
the processes of qualitative analysis are such as an experi- 
enced and wise teacher has carefully selected, and are, of 
course, in accord with the most modern methods of chemical 
instruction. 


Pernin’s Universal Phonography. In Ten Lessons. For 
Schools and Private Study. By H. M. Pernin. 12mo, 
pp. 186. Detroit, Mich.: Published by the Author. 
$2. 

This is an adaptation to the English language of the 
French system of MM. Duployé; but it has, by successive re- 
visions and modifications, been so materially changed from 
the ee 4° model, that it may be considered as a distinct sys- 
tem. It belongs to that variety of shorthand known as 
*“ joined-vowel” systems. 


Advanced Arithmetic. Inductive Business Course. By 
Wm. M. Peck. 12mo, pp. 258. New York: A. Lovell 
& Co. 75 cents. 


With a minimum of definitions and rules, the ‘“ Advanced 
Arithmetic ” consists mainly of a large number of graded 
problems, mental and written. The purpose of the book is a 
very practical one, the problems being such as will prepare 
the pupil for the arithmetical exigencies of actual business 
life. The work embraces material for a period of four years 
of graded school study. 


Hand-Book to Accompany the Graphic System of Object 
Drawing. Arranged by H. B. Jacobs and Augusta L. 
Brower. New York: A. Lovell & Co. 

For some years the ‘‘ Graphic System of Object Drawing” 
has been before the educational public and has been ver 
favorably received. The system is based upon the Frei.c 
methods of instruction and is the work of two practical draw- 
ing teachers of New York City. ‘‘ Number Seven” of the 
books designed to contain the Pps om work is in accord with 
earlier numbers, but is devoted especially to the mastering of 
light and shade. . 


Le Curé de Tours. Par Honoré de Balzac. Edited, with 
notes, by C. R. Carter. Paper, 12mo, pp. 103. Boston : 
D. C. Heath & Co. 25 cents. 


Mr. Carter has given to the text about twenty pages of 
fine-}.rint annotation. It is interesting to remember that 
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Tours was the birthplace of Balzac and that Le began his 
studies there. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


The Mineral Industry in the United States and Other 
Countries. Edited by Richard P. Rothwell. Vol. I. 
Octavo, pp. 628. New York. The Scientific Publish- 
ing Company. $2.50. 


This volume, growing out of the annual statistical reports 
of the Engineering and Mining Journal, will be indispensable 
to the chemist, metallurgist, manufacturer, legislator and all 
in anv way concerned with the mineral production of the 
United States and foreign countries. Its accurate, full and 
recent tabulations are a monument to modern methods in 
statistical work. Information is given most fully for late 
years, including 1892. The book contains much besides bare sta- 
tistics, e. g:: monographs by eminent scientists and technicians 
upon the distribution of various metals throughout the world, 
upon the most important processes in the treatment of the 
precious thetals, iron, etc. The mineral stock market has 
also received attention. The editor prensess to make this 
the first of a series of volumes which shall summarize as 
nearly as _ the actual condition of the mineral in- 
dustry and its effects in the whole civilized world. 


Historical Register of the Officers of the Continental 
Army During the War of the Revolution, April, 1775, 
to December, 1783. By F. B. Heitman. Octavo, pp. 
532. Washington, D. C.: Published by the author. $5. 


Mr. Heitman’s register of the officers of the Continental 
Army during the war of the Revolution is a valuable contri- 
bution to the historical annals of the United States. The 
register embraces the names of the general officers of the 
Continental Army, the military secretaries and aides-de-camp 
to General Washington, a chronological register of field offi- 
eers of the line, arranged by States and regiments, an alphabet- 
ical list of officers, with such information regarding each of 
them as is obtainable, a list of officers furnished to Congress 
by the War Department in 1827, a list of French officers, and a 
chronological and alphabetical list of battles, actions, etc. Mr. 
Heitman has been for twenty years engaged in compiling data 
r lating tothe military history of the Jnited States, and his 
work embodies all the information concerning the officers of 
is Revolutionary Army to be found in the government ar- 
chives. 


A Dictionary of Thoughts. Being a Cyclopedia of Laconic 
Quotations. By Tryon Edwards,D.D. 12mo, pp. 658. 
New York : Cassell Publishing Company. $2.50. 


The thousands of quotations which compose these pages 
vill safely stand all reasonable tests. They are brief, keen 
and pithy—“‘ laconic *—and of unfailing moral elevation. Mr. 
Edwards has been gathering them. mainly frum a feeling of 
personal satisfaction in so doing, for more than forty years, 
and he has culled from authors of every clime and age who 
uttered words of wisdom and force. The quotations are con- 
veniently arranged by subjects alphabetically under such 
heads as ‘ Behavior,” “Custom,” ‘ Despair,” *‘* Luxury,” 
** Midnight,” ‘* Professions,” “Sun,” ‘* Treachery” and scores 
of others. The binding is strong and attractive and the print 
excellent. 


Blaine’s Handy Manual of Useful Information. Compiled 
by William H. Blaine. 32mo, pp. 508. Chicago: G. 
W. Ogilvie & Co. 25 cents. 


There is a wonderful amount of useful matter compelled 
to rest between the covers of this handy pocket volume, and 
it is fresh and carefully prepared. The information upon 
legal, medical, historical, geographical, social, business and 
scientific subjects is of the sort that one likes to have near 
him for easy reference. Considering the value of the book 
the price seems very low. 
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American Amateur Photographer.—New York. May. 


A Camera Trip in Great Britain. Catharine W. Barnes. 
Through Spain and Portugal. Charles pane. aa 
The Joint Exhibition at Philadelphia.—I, Alfred Steiglitz. 
Developing Cold-Bath Platinotypes. Alfred Steiglitz. 


Annals of the American Academy.—Philadelphia. May. 


Relation of State to Education in England and America. I. 


Sharpless. 
Our Failures in Municipal Government. Gamaliel Bradford. 
Cost and Expense. Simon N. Patten. 

Home Rule for Our American Cities. E. P. Oberholtzer. 
Relation of Economic Conditions to Causes of Crime. C. D 


Wright. , 
Nature of the Federal State. E. V. Robinson. 
Antiquary.—London. 


Local Museums. George Payne. 

Old Berkshire School Games. Emma E. Thoyts. 
On Chronograms.—XII. James Hilton, 
Wadham College. Illustrated. T. G. Jackson. 


The Arena.—Boston. 


insanity and Genius. Arthur McDonald. 

Liberal Churches and Scepticism. M. D. Shutter. 
Women Wage Earners.—VI. Helen Campbell. 
Save the American Home. I. E. Deen. 
Arsenic versus Cholera. R. B. Leach. 
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At the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

The World's Fair. 
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Atlantic Monthly.—Boston. 
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Mexican Textile Industries. ; 
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Mr. Howells’ Reminiscences of Venice. 


Californian Illustrated Magazine.—San Francisco. 


Yachting in Southern California. Walter Mayhew. 
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Dynamical Geology of the Grand Caiion. R. H. Drayton. 
Our Treaties with China. F. J. Masters. 
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Blue Printing. Joseph P. Geiger. 
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The Human Soul of Jesus Christ. A. F. Hewitt. 
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What Are We Doing for Non-Catholics ? A. M. Clark. 
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On Lake Chapala (Mexico). Christian Reid. 
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Bishop Vincent Not a Good Methodist. 


The Century Magazine.—New York. 
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The Superannuation of State School Teachers. T. J. Macna- 


mara. 
Another Newfoundland Crisis. Percy A. Hurd. 
Cremation. Alfred S. Newman 
7 2 a Position in Canada: A Rejoinder. Lawrence 
rwell. . 
Personality in Art. G. H. Page. 


Wilson’s Photographic Magazine.—New York. 
Practical Processes of Photo-Engraving.—II. A.W. Turner. 
Retouching and Varnishes. 

Some Points on Exposure. Alfred Watkins. 
Multiple or ‘Freak ** Photographs. Charles Gravier. 
M. E. Garbe. 


To Clear Veiled or Discolored Negatives. 
Steinheil’s Teleo Lens Attachment. 
Thoroughness and Versatility. George G. Rockwood. 


Yale Review.—Boston. May. 


Individualism as a Sociological Principle. E. B. Andrews. 
The Republic of Andorre. Bernard Moses. 

The Unrest of English Farmers. Edward Porritt. 

An Athenian Parallel to a Function of Our Supreme Court. 
The Natural History of Party. Anson D. Morse. 


Young Man.—London. 


Lawn Tennis. H. W. W. Wilberforce. 

Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll as Editor. 

‘The Heavenly Twins.” 

Recollections of Morell Mackenzie. Rev. H. R. Haweis. 


Young Woman.—London. 


Mrs. Bramwell Booth at Work. Albert Dawson. 
Holidays in Switzerland. Miss Hulda Friederichs. 
Boating. Miss Mackenzie. 

Clementina Black. Mary Cameron. 





CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


THE GERMAN 


Alte und Neue Welt.—Einsiedeln. Heft 9. 
The Patron Saints of Professions and Trades. Dr. Dreibach. 
Cardinal Gruscha, Archbishop of Vienna. Joseph Maurer. 
With the Kaiser in Switzerland. 


Chorgesang.—Leipzig. 
May 1. 
Dr. Ludwig Spohr. A. W. Gottschalg. 
Luigi,Cherubini. Dr. Adolph Kolmt. 
Choruses: ‘ Barcarole,” by Hugo Jiingst; ‘* Tanzlied,” by 
Franz Leu. 
May 15. 


Dr. Ludwig Spohr. Concluded. A. W. Gottschalg. 
Chorus’s for Male Voices: ‘‘ Morgenwanderung,” by Adolf 
Jickel ; ‘‘Sonntags am Rhein,’ by H. Reimann. 


Daheim.— Leipzig. 
May 6. 
Dantzig a Hundred Years Ago. Robert Koenig. 
Culture in the German East African Protectorates. 
demann. 
May 13. 


Eugen d’Albert, Pianist. With portrait. 
How the Domturm in the Berlin Zoological Gardens was 
Blown Up. H. von Zobeltitz. 
Schulpforta Kitty Years Ago. Bernhard Rogge. 
May 20. 
The Time of Day in the Olden Times. 
May 27. 


To the Chicago Exhibition: Hamburg to New York. Paul 


von Szcezepanski. 
In Darkest Berlin: Gambling Hells. Rudolf Stratz. 


Deutscher Hausschatz.—Regensburg. Heft 11. 


The Anabaptists in Minster. 

America Before Its Discovery by Columbus. A. Knéppel. 
Opera Composers of all Countries. With portraits. 

The Seasons in Symbolism and Proverb. r. Dreibach. 


D. Grun- 


Julius Stinde. 


Deutsche Rundschau.—Berlin. May. 


Chicago. E. Reyer. 

From My Life: Klagenfurt 1850-52. Eduard Hanslick. 

The Philosephy of Frederich Nietzsche and Its Dangers. Con- 
tinued. Ludwig Stein. 

A Spring Journey to Malta.—II. Dr. Julius Rodenberg. 

Survey of the Economic and Financial Situation. 

Political Correspondence: The German Army Bill, the Italian 
Silver Wedding, Jules Ferry and French Politics, the 
Irish Home Rule Bill, etc. 


Deutsche Worte.—Vienna. May. 
The Reform of Austrian Workmen’s Accident Insurance. Dr. 
. Schi 


— — Economic Sketches from the Bukovina.—V. Marie 
Miscnier. 
Letter from England. Dr. L. Freyberger. 


Freie Bihne.—Berlin. May. 


‘Der Kampf des Prometheus.” A _ Play.—Ill. C. Ehrenfels. 
The Rights of Women. Irma von Troll-Borostyani. 
Something About Spiritualism.—IT. Arne Garborg. 
“Jugend.” A Drama. Max Halbe. 

Max Halbe’s “ Jugend.”” Lou Andreas-Salomé. 


Die Gartenlaube.—Leipzig. Heft 5. 


How I Came by the Hero of ‘‘Sturmfuth.” Friedrich Spiel- 
hagen. 

The Modern Coat of Mail—Bullet-Proof Uniform. 

The Jesuits in bok ges 4 Dr. J. O. Holsch. : 

My Rhinoceros-Bird, “Hermann.” Dr. Paul Reichard. 


Die Gesellschaft.—Leipzig. May. 


How Can We Improve the Race? Max Seiling. 

My Beloved Ego. With portrait. Gustav Falke. : 
Falke’s ** Mynheer der Tod * and Other Poems. Dr. K. Schiitze. 
Poems by Gustav Falke, Karl Bleibtreu, and Others, 
Professor Delbriick and the Military Situation. Fritz Ham- 


mer. 
The Right and Aims of Punishment. Irma von Troll-Boros- 
tyani. 
Die Katholischen Missionen.—Freiburg. Jtine. 


The Church at Tonkin. 
In and Around Boroma. 


A Journey to Sinai. M. Jullien. 


MAGAZINES. 


Konservative Monatsschrift.—Leipzig. May. 
The he Newspaper Under Franz von Florencourt. Con- 
cluded. Otto Kraus. 
The Military Situation. 
si v. d. Goltz on the Military Situation and Peace in 
urope. 

Panama. Continued. E, Freiherr von Ungern-Sternberg. 
German Law Customs. 


Magazin fir Litteratur.—Berlin. 
May 6. 
The Germanic National Character.—II._ Richard M. Meyer. 
Schack’s Bécklin Gallery. Otto Julius Bierbaum. 
May 13. 


Maria Janitschek. Albert Dresdner. 
The Germanic National Character.—III. 


May 20. 
Militarism. Sperans. 
The Germanic National Character.—IV. 
Hamerling as an Educator. Spectator. 
May 27. 
The Paris Theatrical Season. 


Musikalische Rundschau,—Vienna. 
May 1. 
The Institution of _a Permanent Symphony Orchestra at 
Vienna. £rnst Pick. 
May 15. 
The Sixtieth Birthday of Johannes Brahms. Ernst Pick. 


Die Neue Zeit.—Stuttgart. 

No. 32. 2 
Value and Price: A Reply to Hugo Landé. Conrad Schmidt. 
Events in England. 
The Italian Bank Scandal. Adam Maurizio. 

No. 33. 
Value and Price. Continued. Conrad Schmidt. 
The Laws of Landed Property in Prussia. Dr. R, Meyer. 
The Latest Constitution-Making in Germany. E. Adler. 

No. 34. 


Trade Prospects in Bavaria and Wiirttemberg in 1892. Dr. 
Max Quarck. _ 
The Political Parties and the Military Question. Max Schip- 


pel. 
Landed Property La’.sin Prussia. Continued. 
No. 35. 


Landed Property Laws in Prussia. Continued. 
Trade Prospects in Bavaria and Wiirttemberg. Concluded. 
Anti-Semitism. Eduard Bernstein. 


Nord und Siid.—Breslau. June. 


Fritz von Uhde. With Portrait. Otto Feld. 

A Forgotten Poet: Franz von Kleist. Berthold Schulze. 
Antiquities of Ilyria. Moriz Hoernes. 

Fénelon. Arthur Kleinschmidt. 

How the People Make the Laws in Switzerland. Ludwig Fuld. 


Schweizerische Rundschau.—Ziirich. May. 


Jacopo Sannazaro, the Virgil of the Renaissance. Prof. Carl 
Meyer. 

Turkish Mosques. Dr. O. von Greyerz. 

Religious Imagery in Roumania. (In French). 


Sphinx.—-London. May. 


Sritont Religion. Charles de Thomassin. 
The Bhagavad-Gita. C. von Seeheim. 
Annie Besant. Dr. Hiibbe-Schleiden. 
Graphology. O. Zix. 


Ueber Land und Meer.—Stuttgart. Heft 12. 


The World’s Fair. 

The Railway From Jaffa to Jerusalem. Prof, C. Beyer. 
The Consequences of the Panama Trial. Paul von Weilen. 
The Jubilee of Schulpforta. 

The Bismarck Torch-Light Procession on the 11th of April. 
The Corinth Canal. A. von Schweiger-Lerchenfeld. 

The Silver Wedding in Italy. 

Jiirg Jenatsch. J. Hardmeyer. 


Universum.—Dresden. 
Heft 19. 


The French Army Manceuvres. Concluded. F. Honig. 
Marriage and Duration of Life. Prof. L. Biichner. 
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With Portrait. 
Heft 20. 

Bamberg. Dr. F. Leitschuh. 

The Proposed Channel ridge at Dover. 

Ferdinand Luthmer. With Portrait. 

Unsere Zeit.—Berlin. 

Australian Society. Dr. Emil Jung. f mm: 

The Condition of the Miners in the Head Colliery Districts of 
Germany.—II. A. Shulze. 

The Domestic Education of Girls of the Poorer Class, Dr. R. 
Osius Cassel. ’ 

Map of the Russian Troops on the Austro-German Frontier. 

Heft 11. 


Tax Reform. Eugen Ludwig. 

The German Book Trade. 

Present and Past Belief in Magic. Julius Stinde. 

Chicago and Its Exhibition. Fred Miller. 

Sport in German East Africa. 

At the Headquarters of the Anarchists in London. 
Margie. 


Fritz von Uhde, Artist. 


Max Buchwald. 
D. Saul. 


Stephen 


Velhagen und Klasing’s Monatshefte.—Berlin. May. 


Gustav Eberlein, Sculptor. Adolf Rosenberg. 
Flowers and Flower Sellers in Berlin. J. Trojan. 
Honey. Dr. Wurm. 

June. 
A Summer Day in the Berlin Zoological Gardens. 


Marburg. Dr. Paul Wigand. 
Adolf Schreyer, Artist. Dr, Richard Grant. 


THE FRENCH 
Amaranthe.—Paris. May 
Madame de Souza. With Portrait. E.S. Lantz. . 
The Salon at the Champs-Elysées in 1893.__A. M. d’Annezin. 
The National Ladies’ Art Association at New York. Florence 

Grey. 

Versailles and French Literature. E. Bonilla-Contreras. 
May 15. 


C. Hyvernat. 


Association Catholique.—Paris, 


The Organization of Workers’ Unions. 

The Comte de Mun and the Liberals. 

The Labor Congress at Bienne. . 

The Free States of Dauphiné. Marquis de La-Tour-du-Pin 
Chambly. am 

Official Statistics on the Labor Situation. 
Bussoul. 


Continued. H. 


May. 


Emile Yung. 
Con- 


Bibliothéque Universelle.—Lausanne. 


University Extension in Englar.d and Scotland. 

Notes anc Impressions of a Botanist in the Caucasus. 
cluded. E. Levier. 

Women Writers. Henri Warnery. 

The Production of Great Newspapers. 


G. van Muyden. 
A Revolution in Agriculture. Concluded. 


E. Talliche . 


Chrétien Evangélique.—Lausan May 20. 


A. Berthoud. 


The Miraculous Birth of Jesus Christ. 
A. Gretillat. 


Abbé Guénée, an Adversary of Voltaire. 
Entretiens Politiques et Littéraires.—Paris. 
May 10. 


Notes on the Poetic Movement. Francis Vielé-Griffin. 
Political Indications.—II. Henri Févre. 


May 25. 


The First Poems of Villiers de l'Isle Adam. 
The Foreign and Colonial Policy of England. 


Henri Bordeaux. 
Henry Malo. 
May. 

*“‘The Three Eights :*’ the Battle-Cry of the Workers, 


érick Passy. : , 
Savings Banks and Improvidence in the Future. E. Roche- 


Journal des Economistes.—Paris. 
Fréd- 


in. 
The Agricultural Movement. G. Fouquet 
The English Tariffs and the Application of the Railway and 
Canal Traffic Act of 1888. Alf. Mange. 
— of Obligatory Insurance in Germany. A. Raffalo- 
vich. 
The Educational Institutions of Mdme. Julie Salis Schwabe. 
Population from the Point of View of the Redistribution of 
Sects in Germany. Dr. Rouire. 
A Discussion on the Causes which Arrested Individual Initia- 
tive in France. 


OF REVIEWS. 


Imitation in the Animal Kingdom. Wm. Marshall. 
Lyric Poets in the Tyrol. ith Portraits. Frida Schanz. 


Vom Fels zum Meer.—Stuttgart. Heft 10. 


My Sixtieth Birthday. With Portrait. W.H. Riehl. 

On the Steamer to Loschwit from Dresden. A. Hartenstein. 

Insect Epidemics. C. Falkenhorst. 

Ravenna and Its Art. Otto Harnack. 

The Garden Town of Gérz. Heinrich Noé. 

The Theoc itus of the West: Whittier. M. Ottfried. 

The Last German Theatrical Season, With Portraits. 
Neumann-Hofer. 


Otto 


Die Waffen Nieder !—-Berlin. April 25. 


Federation and Peace. Marchese Pandolfi. 
War an Elementary Catastrophe ? Moritz Adler. 


Westermann’s Illustrierte Deutsche Monatshefte.—Bruns- 
wick. June. 


Count Cagliostro, alias Joseph Balsamo, of Palermo. With 
Portrait. W.Cummerow. 

Morocco. Gerhard Rohlfs. 

The Future Form of German Verbs. Ernest Eckstein. 

Ernest Rénan. With Portrait. Theodor Ruyssen. 

The oa Routes and Aqueducts on Classic Ground. 

. Richter. 
The Marquise de Crequy. Georg Horn. 


Wiener Literatur-Zeitung.—Vienna. May 15. 


Ibsen's ‘*‘ Master Builder., A. Freiherr von Berger. 
Opera Librettos, Richard Heuberger. 


MAGAZINES. 
Nouvelle Revue.—Paris. 
May 1. 
Joseph Bonaparte in America.—I. Georges Bertin. 


The Genesis of Our Idea of Justice. Guillaume Ferrero. 
Letters on Idealism and Realism in Fiction. 8S. E. Savvas 


Pacha. 
On the Earth and by the Earth.—III. Eugéne Simon. 
Michael Angelo and Vittoria Colonna. Jean Ailard. 
Mural —a France from the Eleventh to the Sixteenth 
Century. . Fournier. 
Modern Sport.—III. G. de Wailly. 
An Iron and Silver Wedding. H. Montecorboli. 


May 15. 


The Making of Italy. S. Pichon. 

—— Bonaparte in America.--II. G. Bertin. 

On the Earth and by the Earth —IV. Eugéne Simon. 

Aviation. G. de Contenson. 

The Trials for Witchcraft in the Seventeenth Century. F. 
Delacroix. i 

Letters on Foreign Politics. Madame Adam. 


Nouvelle Revue Internationale.—Paris. May 15. 


Review of European Politics. Emilio Castelar. 
The Pamir Question and the Russian Boundaries in Central 
Asia. S. Ximénés. 
Goethe and Werther. Mensch, 
A Bard of Montenegro: Peter II. Mare Car. 
The Famine in Algeria. Oscar Comettant. 
— Art in Japan. Continued. Comte Meyners d'Es- 
rey. 
Réforme Sociale.—Paris. 
May 1. 


How to Reach the People. Urbain Guérin. 

Berlin and Its Administration.—IV. O. Pyfferoen. 

The Conditions of Harmony in Industry. A. Gibon. 

The Assemblies of the Pays d’Etats under the Ancien Ré- 
gime. A. Babeau. 


May 16. 


Georges Blondel and Gabriel Alix. 


The University Question 
Concluded. 


The Assemblies of the Pays d’Etats. 
Harmony in Industry. Continued. 
Freedom of Combination and the French Law. Maurice Van- 


aer. 
Universal Suffrage and the Plural Vote in Belgium. J. Caza- 
jeux. 


Revue d’Art Dramatique.—Paris. 


May 1. 
The Théatre des Folies Marigny. Continued. P. L. de Pierre- 


fitte. 
The Last Years of Madame Saint-Huberty,. the Actress. Vega. 





CONTENTS OF REVIEK’S AND MAGAZINES. 


May 15. 
The Death of Casimir Delavigne. Arthur Pougin. 
The Théatae des Folies Marigny. Concluded. 


Revue Bleue.—Paris. 
May 6. 
One of Our Pioneers in Africa: Jean Eugéne Scheer. Alfred 


_ Rambaud. | ; : 
State Socialism in Germany. Emile Jamais. 


May 13. 


Prosper Mérimée and Sainte Beuve. Edouard Grenier. 
The Second Style of Victor Hugo. Ferdinand Brunetiére. 


May 20. 


The Renaissance of Naturalism in the Lyric Poetry of the 
Nineteenth Century. F. Brunetiére. 
The Revolutionary Spirit in Judaism. Bernard Lazare. 


May 27. 
Napoleon I Since His Death. E. Legouvé. 
Leconte de Lisle and His Lyrics. E. Brunetiére. 
France and Siam: The Mekong Question. With Map. Henri 
Pensa. 
Revue des Deux Mondes.—Paris. 
May 1. 
The Foreign Extensionof France. René Millet. 
Prosper Mérimée.—II. A. Filon. 
The Fermentations of the Earth, P. P. Deherain. 
The Working of the Prussian Railways since their Purchase 
the State. A. Mange. 
The — —_— of the lst of December, 1789, Conclusion. 


The Scholastic Democratic League. Vicomte Melchior de 
Vogiié. 
May 15. 


In Turkey : Smyrna, G. Deschamps. 


The Old Sorbonne. G. Boissier. 

Franche-Comté.—I. Its Origins and History. Victor Du Bled. 
The Fermentations of the Earth.—II. P.P. Deherain. 
Imperial Journeys. C Benoist. 

How the Convicts Live in New Caledonia. P Mimande. 

A Portrait of Na a. The Recollections of Chaptal. Vi- 


comte M. de 
Revue Encyclopédique.—Paris. 


May 1. 
The First Works of Casimir Delavigne. Charles Le Goffic. 
Foreign Art in 1892-93. Paul Leprieur. 
The Elections at the National Convention of the Re olution. 
E. Charavay. : 
An Excursion to Jan Mayen and Spitzbergen. Charles 


Rabo. 
May 15. 
Massenet’s ‘‘ Werther.”* Arthur Pougin. 
How the Crystal Cup Presented to M. Pasteur was Made 
Emile Gallé. 


The Childhood and Youth of Danton. F. A. Aulard. 
The Mentone Caves and Cave Dwellers. E. Bordage. 


Revue de Famille.—Paris. 
May 1. 


Louis XIV and His Court. Jules Simon. 
Pearls and the Part They Have Played in History. M. Ber- 


thelot. 
An English Spy: Major Le Caron. M. Villars. 
THE ITALIAN 


La Civilta Cattolica.—Rome. 
May 6. 


The Policy of Leo XIII. (Original of the Article in May Con- 
temporary.) Fr. Brandi. 
Lapa ms ap Agencies are of Diabolic Nature. 
e Origin of the Roman Martyrology. 
The Moral of Positivism. 


May 20. 


The German Emperor at the Vatican. 
The Actions and Instincts of Animals. 
The Migrations of the Hittites. 


A Corner of be'y undy. G. Hérelle. 
Queen Louisa of Prussia. M. Remer. 
May 15. 
Louis XIV and His Court. Jules Simon 
The Mise-en-Scéne of Society Theatres. Germain Bapst. 
The Duc de Lauzun and the Court of Louis XV. George 
Hérelle. 
Rothenburg-on-the-Tauber. André Maurel. 
The Salons. Gustave Larroumet. 


Revue Frangaise de l'Etranger et des Colonies.—Paris. 


May 1. 
The Action of the Mandarins and the Administrative Princi- 
ple at Tonkin. Mat. Gioi (A. de Pouvourville). 
The 1891-92 Campaign in the French Soudan: Zauzibar. 


May 15. 


The Seychelles Archipelago. With Maps. A. A. Fauvel. 
The Action of the Mandarins at Tonkin. Continued. 
African Railways. Paul Barré 


Revue Générale.—Brussels. May. 


An Excursion to Venice, Louis Perillat. 

‘Connell and Parnell, Charles Woeste. 

he —- and Manufacturing Crisis. Alphonse Ellard. 
The P Tr‘! of Léon Bossu. Ferd Loise. 
Diary of a Witness of the Commune. Concluded. F. Bour- 


nand. 
José Maria de Hérédia, French Author. Henry Bordeax. 


Revue Des Questions Scientifiques.—Brussels. II. Quart. 


ge a —II. Dr. Moeller. 
{. de Quatrefages and Anthropology. Abbé D. Le Hir. 
The Invariability of the io Ff the Pole Opposed to the 
Variations of Latitude. 
The Objective Value of Physical | Hypothesis E. Vicaire. 
Great Modern Steamboats. ‘auvel 
The Geographical Work of wien F. Van Ortroy. 
Causerie on Forestry. E. Desjobert. 
To the Memory of L. P. Gilbert. J. Thirion. 


Revue Scientifique.—Paris. 
May 13. 


The Centenary of Hunter. T. Bryant. 
The Trans-Siberian Railway. George Petit. 


May 20. 


Crime and Criminals in Paris. Zaborowski. 
Aérial Navigation of the Future. Léo Dex. 


May 27 


~*~ Temperatures Compatible with Life. H. de 
The Gecara Ta) pen Distribution of International Routes. A. 
Auerbac 
Revue Socialiste.—Paris. May. 


Law. Adrien Veber. 

Eros—Love. V. Jaclard. 

The Knights of Labor. Concluded. 

Experimental Methods in Politics. P. Musoni. 
Maurice Rittinghauhen. Emma Rittinghausen. 
The Socialist Songs of Jean Lombard. P. Bernier. 


Université Catholique.—Lyons. May 15. 


The End of Paganism. Ch. Denis. 

The Conclave. Continued. Lucius Lector. 

Johannes Janssen. Pastor. 

Cardinal Newman and the Catholic Renaissance in England. 
Continued. J. Grabinski. 


MAGAZINES. 


Nuova Antologia.—Rome. 


May 1. 
New York. G. Giaco: 
Catherine Sforza. A ‘Historic al <r h. PartI. E. Masi. 
The New Bank of Italy. M. Ferrari : 
The Kingdom of Prussia and Baron Stein. G. Boglietti. 
May 16. 
Catherine Sforza, Conclusion. E,. Masi. 
The Revision of the Belgian Constitution. L. Palm 
Between Po; ‘ope and Emperor. Political Nepotism 4 in the Six- 
teenth Century. 
Army and Wave. Col. G Goiran. _C. Pigorini-Beri. 
The Eve of the Discovery of America. G. Uzielli. 
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La Rassegna Nazionale,—Florence. 
May 1. 
Is History a Science or an Art? B.C. 
The Unification of Time Throughout the World. 
The History of Falstaff. Carlo Segré. 
Card. Lavigerie and the French Republic. 
di Pesaro. 

Review of English Literature. G. Straffarello. 
The Origin of Man and Religious Sentiment. A. Fogazzaro. 


May 16. 


An Unpublished Letter by Antonio proppent. 
The Satires of Ariosto. A. dall’Oglie 
An Episode in the Life of Massimo d* Azeglio. - 


THE SPANISH 


G. Rocca. 


Conclusion. A.A. 


La Espafia Moderna,—Madrid. May. 
Judicial and Medical Applications of Criminal Anthropology. 
Cesar Lombroso, 
The Pro opesee Penal Code in the Argentine Republic. 
imo Vida 


Jeron- 


OF REVIEWS. 


The Unity of the Christian World. re. 
On the River La Plata. Continued. A. Scalabrini. 


Rivista Marittima.—Rome. May. 


Naval Architecture. Graphic Determination of Speed Curves 
in Ships. 3 Plates. G. = Naval Constructor. 
a erent Rights. A. Maz 
ye oe of Petroleum: "in Torpedo Boats. Continued. 
E. Cuniberti. 
Convction of the Writings of the Late W. Froude on the Re- 
sistance to Motion of Ships. Continued. 10 figs. N. Soliani. 
Popular Lyrics of the Sea. A. V. Vecchi. 
Vocabulary of Powders and Explosives. Continued. Lieuten- 
ant F. Salvati. 


MAGAZINES. 


Cesareo Fernandez Duro. 


The Cabots. 
Emilio Castelar. 


Thternational Chronique. 
La Ciudad de Dios.—Madrid. No 1. 
The Hebrew Academies in Spain. Father F. P. Aguado. 


THE SCANDINAVIAN MAGAZINES. 


Danskeren.—Kolding. May. 
Milton and “ Paradise Lost.’ Jens Kjaer 
William Gladstone. Hans R. Egebjerg. 
Chi onicles of Throndjem Pastors. H. Brun. 
Idun,—Stockholm. No. 20 (283). 


Julia Hakanson. With Portrait. Georg Nordensvan. 
The Pillars of Hercules. Fredrik Nycander. 
Liberty. Elin Ameen. 


Nordisk Tidskrift.—Stockholm. No. 3. 


Contemporary Literature of France. Georg Nordensvan. 
A Page from the History of Penalties. Francis Hagerup. 


Nyt Tidskrift-ny raekke.—Christiania. No. 6. 
Philosophy as Art. Harald Héffding. 


Arbitration and Arms. Sigurd Ibsen. 
Count Wedel and the Norwegian-Swedish gee J. E. Sars. 
Rip polyte, Taine. With Portrait. Chr. Col 
usical Bits by Rickard Bo oy "Noted down by 
Wer ika Nissen. 


Ord och Bild.—Stockholm. No. 3. 


Leo XIII. Illustrated. Claes Lagergren _Conclusion. 
— Josephson, Artist. Portraits, etc. Richard Bergh. 
Arne Garborg. With Portrait and Autagraph. Hjalmar 
Séderberg. 


Tilskueren.—Copenhagen. April. 
Last Year’s Exhibitions. Karl Madsen. 


The Languages of the Apes. Otto Jespersen. 
The State of the Future. A. Cantor and Argus. 








ChHA 
ChMisI 


INDEX TO PERIODICALS 


Abbreviations ot Magazine Titles used in this Index. 


Arena. 

Annals of the Am. Academy of 
Political Science. 

American Journal of Politics. 

Am. Catholic Quart. Review. 

Atlantic Monthly. 

Antiquary. 

American Amateur 
rapher. 

Asiatic Quarterly. 

Andover Review. 

Architectural Record. 

Argosy. 

Asclepiad. 

Atalanta. 

Bankers’ Magazine. 

Bankers’ Magazine (London). 

Belford’s Monthly. 

Blackwood’s Magazine. 

Bookman. 

Board of Trade Journal. 

Cornhill. 

Cassell’s Family Magazine. 

Chautauquan. 

Church at Home and Abroad. 

Church Missionary Intelligen- 
cer and Record. 

Church Quarterly Review. 

Chambers’s Journal. 

Century Magazine. 

Californian Illustrated Maga- 
zine. 

Cassier’s Magazine. 

Charities Review. 

Cosmopolitan. 

Contemporary Review. 

Christian Thought. 

Critical Review. 

Cassell’s Saturday Journal. 

Catholic World. 

Dial. 

Demorest’s Family Magazine. 

Dominion Illustrated Monthly. 

Dublin Review. 

Economic Journal. 

Economic Review. 

Educational Review 
York). 

Educational Review (London). 

Education. 

Engineering Magazine. 


Photog- 


(New 








F. 
FR. 
GGM. 


JEd. 
JMSI. 


JAES. 


JRCI. 
JurR. 
K. 


English Illustrated Magazine. 

Edinburgh Review 

Esquiline. 

Expositor. 

Eastern and Western Review. 

Forum. 

Fortnightly Review. 

Goldthwaite’s Geographical 
Magazine. 

Geographical Journal. 

Greater Britain. 

Gentleman's Magazine. 

Girl’s Own Paper. 

Great Thoughts. 

Good Words. 

Harper’s Magazine. 

Homiletic Review. 

Home Maker. 

Health Record. 

Internat’l Journal of Ethics. 

Indian Magazine and Review. 

Irish Ecclesiastical Review. 

Trish Monthly. 

Journal of Education. 

Journal of the Military Serv- 
ice Institution. 

Journal of the Ass'n of En- 
gineering Societies. 

Journal of the Royal Colonial 
Institute. 

Juridical Review. 

Knowledge. 

King’s Own. 

Lend a Hand. 

Leisure Hour. 

Lippincott’s Monthly. 

Longman’s Magazine. 

London Quarterly Review. 

Lutheran Quarterly Review. 

Lucifer. 

Ludgate Monthly. 

Lyceum. 
onth. 

Macmillan’s Magazine. 

Magazine of Am. History. 

Menorah Monthly. 

Missionary Review of World. 

Missionary Herald. 

Monist. 

Munsey’s Magazine. 

Music. 








PhrenM. 
PL. 


ber. 
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Econ. 


Monthly Packet. 

Methodist Review. 

North American Review. 

National Review. 

National Magazine. 

Nineteenth Century. 

New England Magazine. 

New Review. 

New World. ; 

Newbery House Magazine. 

Nature Notes. 

Outing. 

Our Day. 

Overland Monthly. 

Photo-Beacon. 

Phrenological Magazine. 
‘oet Lore. 

Presbyterian Quarterly. 

Presbyterian and Reformed 
Review. 

Philosophical Review. 

Popular Science Monthly. 

Political Science Quarterly. 

Psychical Review. 


py 

uarterly Journal of 
nomics. 

pe ag Review. 

Review of Reviews. 

Review of the Churches. 

Sanitarian. 

Social Economist. 

School and College. 

Scottish Geographical Maga- 
zine. 

Scottish Review. 

Scots Magazine. 

Strand. 

Sunday Magazine. 

Sunday at Home. 

Temple Bar. 

Treasury. 

University Extension. 

University Magazine. 

United Service. 

United Service Magazine. 

Westminster Review. 

Young England. 

Young Man 

Yale Review. 


Eco 


[It has been found nesessary to restrict this Index to periodicals published in the English language. All the articles in the 
leading reviews are indexed, but only the more important articles in the other magazines. } 








Unless otherwise specified, all references are to the June numbers of periodicals. 


Africa: 
People and Commercial Prospects of the Zambesi Basin, 
ScotGM, May. : 
Mr. F. C. Selous’ Lecture on His African Experiences, 
ScotGM, May. 

African Legends, H. M. Stanley, FR. 

East Central African Customs, James MacDonald, PS. 

The Gospel in North Africa, J. Rutherford, MisR. 

The Pigmies of Africa, John D. Caton, AM 
Agnosticism, The Weakness of, L. T. Conrad, CT. 
Agriculture : 

The Rothamsted Experiments, Mrs. Creyke, NC. 

Alaska and Its People, C. W. Sarel, WR. 

Aluminum the Substitute for Iron, J. Fleury, Chaut. 
Anarchy, Socialism and the Labor Mover t, W. B. Hill, CT. 
Andorre, The Republic of, Bernard Moses, YR, May. 

Anne, Ste., des Deux Modes, Mac. 

Armies: 

The Scots Greys, LudM. 

A Conscript’s View of the French Army, H. Belloc, CR. 
Art: The Father of Modern Illustration, A. F. Jaccaci, CM 
Art, Modern, Decadence in, Frederick Harrison, F. 

Artist in Japan, An, Robert Blum. Scrib. 


Artist's Summer Vacation, An, John G. Speed, Harp. 
Asenath, Life and Confession of, M. Brodrick, NH. 
Astronomy : - 
What is a Star Cluster ? A. C. Ranyard. K. 
Sun-Rays and Star-Beams, Agnes Giberne, MP. 
Astronomy on Top of a Mountain, I. H. Fickel, Chaut. 
Athletic Records Past and Present, S. Scoville, Jr., O. 
Athletics in College Education, Henry Wade Rogers, BelM. 
Austen, Miss, and Miss Ferrier, U. T. Copeland, AM. 
Australia : 
The Bank Panic, Sir Julius Vogel, FR. 
The Collapse in Australia, H. Finch-Hatton, NatR. 
Australia’s Dark Day, Bank. 
Austria, The Empress of, Harp 
Authors, Some Spanish, Arthur B. Simonds. CalM. 
Bancroft, Mrs., on the \e % Side of the Stage, CSJ. 
Basket Makers, Pomo, J. W. Hudson, OM. 
Bazan, Emilia Pardo, Sylvester Baxter, Cos. 
Belgian Campaign, Another Version of the, D, May 16. 
Bible and Biblical Criticism : 
The Bible in the British Museum, SunH. 
Two Editions of Coverdale’s Testament, J. R Dore, 
The Primitive Gospel, E. J. Dillon, CR. 
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Jewish and Christian Interpretation of Prophecy, RC, May. 

The Historical Principle in Bible Study, Treas. 

Attitude of Catholics Towards Biblical Criticism, CW. 

Bic ycling: 

Lenz’s World Tour Awheei, O. 

Through Erin Awheel—II!, Grace E. Dennison, O. 
Birds: The Birds that We See, E. E. oe Scrib. 
Bird Life in Summer, J. P. Chandler, EI. 

Birth-rate in the United States, te}, J.S. Billings, F. 
Bismarck as a Philosemite, Arnold White, NH. 

Black, Miss Clementina, Mary Cameron, einai 

Blue Printing, J. P. Geiger. CasM, May 

+ ay Miss Mackenzie, YW. 

Books, A Discourse of Rare, Mac. 

Books, ag and Their Prices, W. Roberts, NC. 
Booth, Mrs. Bramwell, Albert Dawson, YW. 

Border History and Poetry, Black. 

Bourbon, House of, Two rincesses of, Black. 

British Museum Library Fifty Years Ago, Bkman. 
brooklyn, The City of, Murat Halstead, Cos. 

Buddhism: Esoteric Buddhism. A. P. Sinnett, NC. 
Burmah, Protestant Missions in, L. W. Cronkhite, MisR. 
California: 

Yachting in Southern California, W. Mayhew: CalM. 

The Calaveras Cave, Lillian E. Purdy, CalM. 
Canada, The Present Position of, L. Irwell, WR. 
Canada, The Canal Systems of, A.R Davis, Chaut. 

Canadian Militia in Action, Capt. H. J. Woodside, O. 
om Systems of Canada, The, A. R. Davis, Chaut. 
Catholic Church: 

The Pupe and Father Brandi: A Reply, CR. 

The Jesuit Doctrine of Obedience, yf" May. 

The Great Schism of the West, Rev. S Smith, M. 

Attitude of Catholics Toward Biblical Criticism, CW. 
Chalmers, Dr., Personal Recollections of, J. Macaulay, LH. 
Charterhouse School, W. C. Sargent, LudM. 

Chili: Fields for Industrial Enterprise in, BTJ, May. 

China, Our Treaties with, F. J. Masters, CalM. 

China's View of Chinese Exclusion, Gilbert Reid, F. 

Cholera, Arsenic versus, R. B. 1 ; 

Cholera in Hamburg in 1892, The, San. 

Chongo, The Chase of the, Charles F. Lummis, Cos. 

Christ, Jesus, the Human Soul of, A. F. Hewitt, CW. 

Christ as an Orator, T. A. Hyde, NAR. 

Christianity Progr. sing! Is, M. Ellinger, Men. 

os Movement of 1 A Layman’s Recollections of the, 


Churches i in Scotland : 
Church Politics, Scots. 
Patronage in the Presbyterian Church, Professor Lindsay, 


RC, Ma - 
Jubilee of the Free Church, A. C. Baildon, Scots. 
Churches : 
Lincoln Minister, Canon E Venables, NH. 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Katharine Tynan, MP. 
Civilized World, Prospects of the, J. L. Davies, CR. 
Coleridge, Father, M. 
College ‘en First Among Successful Citizens, C. F. Thwing, F. 
Colorado, The Grand Canon of the, C. F. Lummis, CalM. 
Colorado’ Caiion, Dynamical Geology of the, R. H. Drayton, 
a 
Congregational Polity, The, J. H. Crooker, NW. 
Conscience, Charles H. Parkhurst, Treas. 
Cost and Expense, Simor N. Patten, AAPS, May. 
Cowboy-Land, I:, Theodore Roosev elt, CM: 
Colonies and Imperial Federation : 
The —z and Its Institute, Sir G. Baden-Powell, FR. 
Colonies, Tariffs and Trade Treaties, Black. 
Co- geention and Profit-Sharing in Foreign Countries. BTJ, 


q Lay y. 
Cor in, Charlotte, Alice King, Arg. 
Costers, My Friends and the, G. H. Pike, 
Counsy Holidays : The Poor Children’ s 


Crabhouse Nunnery, A. Jessopp, 94 
Cranes, Compre ssed Air Trav eling, H 
Cremation, A. 8S. Newman, WR. 
Cricket, Rev. W. K. R. Bedford, EI. 
Cr —" Causes of, Relation of Economic Conditions to, AAPS, 
May. 
Crime and Puntshenens, Sir H. Hawkins and Others, NewR. 
Dance, An Apache, O. 
Dante: Experiments i in D:nte Translation, ChQ, April. 
Death in Battle. The Phenomena of, G. L. Kilmer, PS. 
Dickensland, Disappearing, C harles Dickens. NAR. 
Dictionaries, American, Theodore —— WR. 
Disinfection, Electrolytic Methods of, San. 
Disraeli, Benjamin, Rudolph Grossman, Men. 
Dress, Freedom in, Frances E. Russell, A. 
East London Institute, KO. 
Ecuador : Its Cities and Its People, W. P. Tisdel, Chaut. 
Edison, The Life and Inventions of—VII, CasM, May. 
Education : 
The Superannuation of State School Teachers, WR. 
University Teaching East and West, S. A. Barne.t, NewR. 
The Charterhouse School, W. C. Sargent, LudM. 
Free Education in Paris, Claire de Pratz, NewR. 


oliday, Lady Jeune, 


. M. Lane, CasM, May. 
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OF REVIEWS, 


Educational Trend in the Northwest, D. L. ay. AM. 
— of the State in Higher Education, T E. Fleming, 


Technica Education in Montana, A. M. Ryon, JAES, April. 


Worther Routes in the Eastern Desert, A. E. Flo, e, GJ, May. 
The Mosques of Cairo, C. W. Wood, Arg. 
Electoral: Absurdities of the British Registration Bill, NatR. 
Electric Insulation, Fire Risks in, F. A. C. Perrine, EngM. 
Electricity at the World's Fair, Wm. a leheart, Chaut. 
Elevator, The American Passenger, T. E. Brown, Jr., EngM. 
Ely Fen-Land, S. Baring-Gould, CJ. 
Embassies and Legations, Foreign, at Washington.—III, 


em. 
ms as an Exponent of Beauty in Poetry, H. A. Clarke, 


Ennui, A ps Pepgiien, AM. 
Ethics, The Triple Standard in, George Batchelor, NW. 
Eton Mission, A. Benson, NH. 
Evolution: A Restatement, C. L. Morga: n, NW. 
Expense, Cost and, Simon N. Patten. RAPS, May. 
Falaiseau, Marquis de, Exile of, Nat 
Family, The Conservation of the. J. E. Rankin, CT. 
Farmers, English, The Unrest of, Edward Porritt, YR, May. 
Fashionable olly, Parisian, B. O. Flow: 
Federal State, Nature of the, E. V. ander AAPS, May. 
Ferrier, Miss, and Miss Austen, C. T. Copeland, AM. 
Fiction : The Craving for Fiction, H. Maxwell, NC. 
Finance : 
Is Free Coinage of Silver Demanded ? A. C. Fisk, A. 
Eg “ene of the Silver Solution, George Gunton, SEcon. 
Financial Outlook, W. Bourke Cockran, NAR. 
A Farmer’s View of Free Cae. N. L. Bunnell, NAR. 
The Monetary Conference, E. B. Andrews, PS 
ws — Excitement and its Causes, The, G. R. “Gibson, F 
ishin 
Black-Bass Fishin J. Hagan, O. 
Canoe-Poling'’for a in the ascopedia, R. F. Hemenway, O. 
Trout-Fishing in Devonshire, oe Hill, O. 
Trout-Fishing in New England, C. F. . Danforth, NEM. 
Florida Coast, A Cruise on the, Lieut. Wm. Henn, CM. 
Flower, Our National, A Symposium, A. 
France : How the French Live, Think and haber, LH. 
France, New, Under British Rule, Henry Ll. Nelson, Harp. 
Franz, An Hour with Robert, H. T. Fine ™M. 
French Prince Imperial, — of the, A ‘A. Forbes. ~ 
Fueros of Northern Spain, The, W. T. St rong, +: 
Fundy, Bay of, Tides and Marshes, F. “HL. Eaton, P’ 
a uestion, A Naturalist’s View of the, P. in Sclater, 


Garden Lore, H. Ormonde, NH. 

Geikie, Sir Archibald, Shctan of, Nig 

Geogra hical Names, Orthography of, GJ, M 4% 
Grand Army, A Decisive Breach in the, Allen Foote, F 
Greek topo Engli h Poems on, J. R. Joy, Chaut. 
Gas and O1 og yt mone A. Spies. GasM, May. 
Hallucinations, Are T ney M. 
Hampton Institute, LA May. 
Harvard College, LAH, May. 
Hats and Caps, G. Winterwood. GW. 

Hawaiian Annexation, Grave Obstacles to, T. M. Cooley, F. 
Hawaiian Monarchy, Rise and Decline of the, H. H. owen, 


. Dawson, BelM. 


Cos. 
Hayes Admainiatention, The, J. D. Cox, AM. 
Health, Our National, Felix L. Oswald, Chaut. 
History, Greek, and the U. S. Constitution, J. F. Jameson, 


Chaut. 
Home Rule, The Prospects of, J. J. O'Shea, CW 
Home Rule for Our American Cities. E. P. Oberholtzer, AAPS, 
Honey Bees and Honey, C. H. Ridout, MM. 
Horses: Kings and Queens of the Turf, O. 
Humane Society, The Royal, Str, May. 
Humorists and Non-Humorists, Kew, J. L. Toole, NatR. 
Hypnotism—A Normal Faculty, W. A. Spaulding, CalM. 
Ibsen, Henrik, and gt Message, GT. 
Ibsen's ‘* Peer Gynt,” 4 yesen, Chaut. 
Iliad, Womanhood in the, W . C. Lawton, AM. 
oor: naan The Father of Modern (Vierge), A. F. Jaccaci, 


Imperial Institute, EWR, May. FR. 

India: The Stone Jar at Vijayana_ar, C. Merk, SunH. 
Indiana, Society Leaders of. Dem. 

Individualism as a Soc iologic al Principle, E B. Andrdws, YR, 


May. 

Insanity and Genius, Arthur McDonald, A. . 
ee: Frauds on Marine Underwriters. C. T. Hopkins, 
Interstellar Ether, O. Lodge, FR. 
Ireland and Home Rule: 

Ulster: Facts and Figures, J. G. Colclough, CR. 

Ulster and the Coufederate States, C. de Poli 

Is Home Rule Needed for Ireland? W.J.O 

Some Ideals of Irish | rosperity, L Mae 

An Historical Parallel: 1659-1893, 

The Police Clauses of the Home Rule Sill, NatR:; FR. 
Iron-Founder’s Art, Evolution of the, S. Bolland, EngM. 
Irrigation in the Arid States, C. H. Shinn, PS 


ac, NC. 
, Daunt, WR. 





INDEX TO PERIODICALS. 


7. Past and Present, F. W. Sanders, A 
an: 
ons of the Ja rama 4 a ed System, BTJ, May. 
Jews: The Passover Hagadah 
John, King, and the Abbot of War. Thomas Arnold, CR. 
Journalism: 
Significance of the Newspaper in the Unieed States, NewR. 
Experiences of a Woman J a Black. 
Juno of Argos, The, C. b Sor ys ta 
Kangaroo, After, E. Wakefield, O 
Knights of St. John of Jeru:alem, J. Wor tabet, GM. 
Labor Questions ; 
Middlemen and Parasites, H. A. Jones, NewR. 
The Eight-Hours Day and the Unemployed, John Rae, CR. 
Labor Questions i in School, Elizabeth Hughes, EdRL. 
Hull and Shipping Labor, Bank. 
Labor’s Claims on Organized Christianity, K. Bocock, SEcon. 
= Ten-Hour Movement in America, Charles Cowley, 
SEcon. 
Women Wage Earners, Hele Campbell. 
Social Condition of Labor, E. R. L. ould, “Ghaut. 
Lakeland, CFM 
Lawn Tennis, H. W. W. wareree, YM. 
Lawn Tennis in American Colleges, J. P. Paret. 
Lazarus, Emma, Mary M. Cohen, PL. 
Lepers, Work Among the, MisR. 
Libraries, The Future of Local, Justin Winsor, AM. 
Library, Evolution of a, H. H. Bancroft, Bel) M. 
Library Facilities for Study in Europe, J. H. Gore, ERA. 
Lick Telescope: A Wheelman’s Look Through the Lick, CalM. 
Life-Savers of the Pacific Voast, G. Matthews, CalM. 
Literature : 
Study of the English Language and Literature, NatR. 
The New Era in Letters, Arthur Waugh, NatR. 
snags Literary Criticism and Its Value, H. H. Boye- 
sen, 
Samet Camp, Life in a, Arthur Hill, Scrib. 
London: The Unification of the City, . Harrison, FR. 
London Railway Stations, EI 
Longfellow’s Places and People, R. H. Titherington, MM. 
Love Stories, The Heroes of Some Old, George Holm, MM. 
Lynch Law in All Its Phases, Ida B. Wells, OD, May. 
Mackenzie, Sir Morell, Recollections of, H.R. aweis, YM. 
Madagascar: A Deadlock, FR. 
Malta, A Springtide Journey to, Julius iy gohe Chaut. 
Marbot, Baron de, Memoirs of, Everard E. Hatch, US. 
Martyn, Four Unpublished Letters, S. Wason, Ni 
eee: oe Early School Legislation of, G. H. Martin, 


NE 
Medical Treatment, New Departure in: Cure of Myxeedema, 


Medicine. Scottish, in the Days of Seeve Mary, Black. 

Mexican Textile Industries, BTJ, May 

Mexico: On Lake Chapala, Christian Reid, Cw. 

Militia, Canadian, in Action, Capt. H. J J. Woodside, oO. 

Miracles, Modern, E. P. Prams. PS. 

Miracles of To-day, LAH, M ay. 

Mommsen, Dr., the Great Historian, Frank G. Carpenter, 
Chaut. 

Montagu, ‘Lady Mary Wortley, hgh 

Montana, Technical aucetinn in, A 

~—" Government, Our Failures in, G 


. M. Ryon, JAES, April. 
G. Bradford, AAPS, 


pO A the World's Fair, D, June 1. 
Music Hall, At the, Dorothy Wallis, Long. 
Natural History : Microscopic Sea Life, H. Scherren, LH. 
Natural Selection, The Inadequacy of, Herbert Spencer, PS. 
Navies: 
Constitution and Organization of Cag Fleet, C. Todd, US. 
The Lesson of the Naval Review, H. A Herbert, NAR. 
The Merrimac and ee 7. ©. Selfridge, Jr., Cos. 
British Ships of War, A. H. Markham, GW. 
Navigation: The Latest and Greabent Cunarder, EngM. 
Navigation: Thirty Nnots an Hour to Europe, J. H. Biles, 


AR. 

New Forest, C. 
Newfoundland Crisis, Another, P. A. Hurd, WR. 
New Guinea, British, T. H. H. Richards, JRCI, May. 
New England, The Deserted Homes Clifton Johnson. Cos. 
Newspaper and the College, The, C. F. Thwing, EdRA. 
New York, The Evolution of—II, Thomas A. J anvier, Ha: 
Norway's Struggles for Political oan Laeeety, J. E. Olson, NEM 
Old Age: Why Grow Old ? e-Davis, PS. 
Orange, House of, Ancestors - Ched Mijatovich, EWR, Mav. 
Orchids: How Orchids Climbed the Trees, J. Redway, Long. 
Oxford and Oxford Life, CHQ, April. 
Paderewski, Mr.. in America, Henry T. Finck, F. 
Pantheon, New Facts a the, Rodolfo Lanciani, AM. 
Paper, The Making of, A. A. Black, Chaut. 
Parliamentary : Future of Part Government, Mac 
Partington, M rs.: a uring Many Years—lI, NEM. 
Pavements, Our, JAES, April. 

Peabody, Andrew Preston, NW. 
Pensions: A Decisive Breach in the Grand Army, Allen R. 


Rr. 
‘Half a Million Dollars a Day for, J. DeW. Warner, 


‘oote, 
Pensions, 
F, 


Persia: The Land of the Shah, Theodore Co gees, CalM. 

Personality, The Heart of, J. H. Edward s, C 

Pessimism, ChQ, April. 

Peter, Gospel of, Rev. Dr. Martineau, NC. 

Photography: See contents of American Amateur Photog- 
rapher, Photo-Beacon, and Wilson’s Photographic Maga- 
zine. 

Platypus, The Haunt of the, S. Dickenson, Scrib. 

Poems, American Patriotic, Charlotte Porter, PL 

roy Emerson as an Exponent of Beauty in, H. A. Clarke, 


Poets, Five English, A. D. Innes, MP. 

Poets’ Garden, In the, Phil. Robinson, CR. 

Poets, Early Women, of America, } Mary Harned, PL. 

— ees: Wealth, Labor and Ability, W. H. Mal- 


Post “Siice t a ing and Blundering, J. * Heaton, NC. 
Poverty, Six Hundred Years of English, G. F. Steffen, NC. 
Preece, , Post Office Electrician, CSJ. 

President's Manifesto, Office-Seekers and — F. 

Progress, Practical, Union for, B. O. Flow 

Protection : Colonies, Kab ings © and Trade Treaties, Black. 
Protection-and the Empire, W. F. Lord, 

Protestantism, French, Social Movement in. Elisée Bost. NW. 
Psalter, Development of the. J. P. Peters, NW. 

Pugilism, Newspa per, Apologi es for, Wayland Hoyt, OD. 
Puritan in Holland, Campbell's, J. A. Doyle, PSQ: 

Pygmies of Africa, The, John D. Caton, AM. 
Racing: Derby Anecdoted, H. B. Bromhead, EI. 
Railways 

The Coan iiteertan Railway, F. Hobart, EngM. 
English and American Railways—IlI, W. M. 





aie Ackworth, 

Fast Traine of England and America, G’r Lodian, Cas , 
ay. 

Lubricating Car Axles in Germany, J. E. Denton, CasM, 


May. 

Extension of the Japanese Railway System, BTJ, May. 
Rawlinson, Sir Robert, Harry How, Str, May. 
Red Cross Hall, Mrs. Russell Bar rington, EI. 
Relation of State to Education, I. Sharpless, AAPS, May. 
Religion, Modern Explanations of, Herman Schultz, NW. 
Rossetti, Christina, Edmund Gosse, YM. 
Royal Humane Society, Str, May 
Ruskin, John, on Education, W. "idle. GT. 
Sabbath, Extra Biblical Evidences o the Primitive, HomR. 
Sabbath’ Laws, Defects of New England, W. F. Crafts, OD. 

ay 

Sacraments, Prof. Slater and Others, RC, Ma 
Salvation Army as a Social Reformer, *,. = ‘alsh, Chaut. 
Sanitation in Philadelphia, W. H. Ford, S 
Scepticism, Liberal Churches and, M. D. Shutter, A. 
Schliemann, Dr., Some Reminiscences of, J. I rag AM. 
Soboe. Legislation of Massachusetts, Early, G . H. Martin, 


School System, Our Public, J. M. Rice, F. 

Schools, Spanish-Californian, C. H. Shinn, EdRA. 

Secession, Responsibility for, Sidney Webster, PSQ. 

Seeds and Fruits, Adaptation of, J. W. Folsom, PS. 

Servia: The Servian Coup d’ Etat, Chea Mijatovich, EWR. 

Shillaber, P. B., Experiences During Many Years—I, NEM. 

Shipping: 
7 vs the World at Sea: Coming Out, W. J. Gordon, 


The New Cunarders, CJ. 
Siguelite. Military, t ractical Necessities of, J. P. Finley, 
Ss 


Silk Culture in the United States. Amy Ferris, Chaut. 
Slaughter Houses, Public, B. W. Richerdstm, NewR. 
Social Movements, Some Recent, W. Tour et SEcon. 
Social Condition, The Coming, H. Cooke. SE con, 
Soldier, The American Private, A. H. Sydenham, OM. 
Sorosis, Margaret Manton Merrill, Cos. 

South Pole, Around the, J.J. a CalM. 

Spain, The Fueros of Northern, W. T wat a PSQ. 
Spanish Authors, Some, A. B. Simonds, Cal 

Spitalfields and Its Weavers, Mrs. Brewer, SunM. 
Steamboat, The Real Inventor of the, Charlotte F. Hammond, 


Steam ‘Engines at the World’s Fair—I, G. L. Clark, CasM, 
a 


Steam Tiestacering. Progress in—II, R. * 4 Thurston, EngM. 

Steel, Some Physical Properties of. J.W. . Langley, JAES. 

Stevenson, Robert Lois, Work of, J. N . Robinson, WR. 

Stretton, Hesba, SunM. 

Suffrage, Natural Right of, E. P. Powell, SEco 

Susa, Acro an of, Major General F. Goldsmid, GJ, May. 

Symonds, John Addington, A. R. Cluer. FR. 

Syrians in the United States, ChHA. 

se: What will the Democrats Do? J. DeW. Warner, 
ngM. 

Taxation, Progressive, E. R. A. Seligman, PS 

Tea Party. The Boston, Francis E. Abbott, NEM. 

Technical Education for London, W. Garnett, Ed 2L. 

Tenements in London, M. Q. Holyoake, San. 

= and Browning as Spiritual Forces, C. C. Everett, 
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Testamentary Legislation, How to Check, R.S. Ransom. 
Temperance and Liquor Traffic : 
Drink and Crime, Archdeacon Farrar, FR. 
Habitual Drunkards, J. B. Tuke, NC. 
Duty of Church Members in Lm erance Reform, OD. 
Reform of the Drink Traffic, Rainsford, NAR 
Latest Phase of the Drink Md, A. B. O'Neill, Cw. 
Inebr iety from a Medical Standpoint, Dr. E. F. Arnold, 


Thes atres and the Drama: 

The Comédie Francaise of To-Day, A. D. Vandam, NewR. 
The Comédie Fran¢ in London, Ange Galdemar, FR. 
Thorwaldsen : Denmark's Greatest Scu ulptor, G. S. Johnson, 

MM. 
Tibet, A Journey Across, Capt. H. Bower, GJ. May. 
Tides and Marshes, The Bay of Fundy, F.. avon, PS. 
Titles Won by the Pen, Arthur Inkersley, CalM. 
Tobacco, The Ceremonial “ae ~~ John Hawkins, PS. 
Tobago, Land of, ScotG@M, M. 
Tolstoi in the Russian Donaluan. ‘With, J. Stadling, CM. 
Trees and Flowers as Mystics. SunH. 
‘Trusts and Monopolies as Modern Highwaymen OD. 
University Extension and the Public Schools, UE. 
University Participation, A. B_ Hart. 
Utah, Picturesque, Genevieve L. Brown, CalM. 
Utah at the Doors of Congress, Joseph Cook, OD, May. 
Venice, W. D. Howells on, Bkman. 
Verney Papers, ChQ, April. 
Vice, A National. H. C. Merwin, AM. 
Vivisection and Brain Sur gery, W. W. Keen, Harp. 
Wadham College, T. G. Jackson, Ant. 


Vales : 
The Church in Wales, T. Darlington and Bishop Bromby. 
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ag for Defenders of the Church, H. G. Morgan. 
Waa ener, Who are the Greatest » W. H. Mallock, 


Whitman, Walt. O. L. Triggs. PL. 
Whittier, John Greenlea’, Mrs. Mayo, 
Whittier, Personal Recollections Of ‘Charlotte F. Grimke. 


N 
Witchcraft, The Revival of—I, Ernest Hart, PS. 
Women: 
Womanhood i in the Iliad, W. C. Lawton, AM. 
Freedom in Dress, Frances ‘ Russell, A. 
Parisian Fashionable Folly, B. 0. Flower 
Women Wage-Earners—V Vi, Helen Campbell, 
How I Started My Girls’ Swimming Club, SunH. 
Early Women Poets of America, Mar og Harned, PL. 
Woman's Work in the Church, J. F. Humphreys, MisR. 
Notable Women—Christina Rossetti, E. Gosse, CM. 
Institute for Woman's Professions, F. M. Edselas, CW. 
Southern Women at Work, Olive R. Jefferson, Chaut. 
Wordsworth, Down the Duddon with, H. Rix, LH 
World’s Fair : 
Opening of the Great Exhibition, D, May 16. 
Police Protection at the World’s Fair, NAR. 
Round About the Columbian Exposition, E. F. Stow. 
Great Britain at the World’s Fair, J. Dredge, EngM. 
a er Pennsylvania, Julian Ralph, Harp. 
ac. Ss 
Yuruks, Ethnology of the, PS. 
Cruise of the Yacht Chispa, OM. 
The Sailing Yacht of To-day, C. L. Norton, O. 
Yachting in Southern Caliiebate, W. Meet hew, CalM. 
York, Duke of (Priuce Gacmge ce of Wales), NewR. 
Zante, E. M. Edmonds, EW 
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